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PREFACE 



TO THE 



FIRST EDITION OF THE THIRD VOLUME, 

BY THE SDITOBS. 



Three editions of the two antecedent volumes of 
this woik bemg now neady exhausted, we may 
venture, perhaps, to flatter ourselves, that a third 
volume will not be unacceptable to the clergy, or to 
the public in general ; but, in sending it forth, we 
think it proper to announce, that it is not our pre- 
sent intention to publish, after so short an interval, 
any more of the similar materials in our hands. 
Many reasons have led us to this determination ; but 
the chief is, our wish, as some parts of the remain- 
ing stories are recent, that time may roll over the 
characters and transactions, and scatter away the 
memory of them from the minds of the existing con- 
temporary generation, so as to leave no possibility-of 
an application to individuals. 
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Of the three stories, which this third volume con- 
tains, the second was written concurrently with the 
action of the piece. We know the fact by the per- 
sonal concern which we ourselves had in the events 
that are recorded ; but in all the cases in which it 
happened, we know it by the internal evidence of 
the manuscripts. When a piece was composed after 
the whole action was terminated, the Author de- 
scribed his characters, in each particular passage, as 
they appeared to him upon the general view, without 
any subsequent alteration ; but when he wrote con- 
currently, he described them as they appeared to him 
at the moment, in different lights on different occa- 
sions; and he was compelled, in consequence, in 
order to avoid seeming contradictions and incon- 
sistencies, when his opinions of the several characters 
had undergone a change, to insert numerous cor- 
rections and qualifications of the previous history. 
All such alterations in the original manuscripts (no 
copy having ever been taken) attest the fact of the 
concurrent writing. 

Several persons having expressed a curiosity to 
know what guarantee they have for the truth and 
acctiracy of the stories which were composed long 
after the events, as the first and third in this volume, 
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aiMi many okhen undoubtedly were, we can explain 
this matter to them precisely. When the Author 
wrote concurrently, he began to write as soon as the 
tnmsactions appeared to assume sufficient import- 
ance ; when he wrote subsequently, he selected 
those transactions only, of which he remembered all 
the fiEU^ as well as peculiar expressions and senti- 
ments, both of his own, and of the persons with 
whom he conversed. These expressions and senti- 
ments, he called his landmarks ; by reflecting upon 
them, he replaced himself in the same position in 
which he had been when they were uttered ; by de- 
grees he was wrought up into the same feelings, 
and fell into the same train of thought and argu- 
ment ; and then he had nothing to do but to fill up 
the intervals, which he probably accomplished with- 
out much deviation from the original scene, or, at 
least, without violating the rules which he mentions in 
his own preface. 

In the recollection of remarkable facts and expres- 
sions, he was often materially assisted by our excel- 
lent mother ; for it was his constant practice to 
relate everything of that kind to her on the very day 
of iu occurrence, and her memory was tenacious. 
The mention of this recalls the circumstances of the 
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first storv which he wrote, and which he entitled 
« Parental Anger.' Upon his return from yisitmg 
poor old Mr. Broom, he described to her almost 
immediate the scene in which he had been engaged. 
It interested her exceedingly ; it was short besides ; 
80 she pressed him to commit it to paper at once. 
He had a great antipathy to the manual labour of 
writing, and on that ground had refused the same 
request on other occasions ; but now, the labour 
being so small, he was ashamed to refuse any longer. 
Accordingly, he wrote the story on the covers of 
letters, not having the most distant idea of ever writ- 
ing another. It was afterwards copied out upon a 
fair sheet by one of us^ and it is the only story which 
has had so much trouble bestowed upon it. From 
that time he wrote always upon the same sheets that 
have gone to the printer, once for all ; and therefore, 
perhaps, we may justly claim for him the indulgence 
of a candid criticism. 

The reader will now be able to form some judg- 
ment of his own, how far he may depend upon these 
stories. Some persons, as we understand, have de- 
clared them to be entirely fictitious ; and even emi» 
nent clergymen, speaking of them in the most cour- 
teous terms, are reported to have said, that they 
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themselves have Bot been so fortunate as to meet 
with any such cases in the course of their own expe- 
rience. Our only answer shall be to tell them what 
happened to one of Dr. Warton's curates. He had 
read the stories in manuscript, and doubted, we be- 
lieve, whether such conversations ever really occurred ; 
but Dr. Warton being confined by a long sickness, 
and the whole business of visitation devolving upon 
this zealous young clergyman, he soon discovered 
that he had full scope for the employment of every 
process detailed in those manuscripts. And we re- 
member very well, with what great pleasure our 
beloved father, unable to stir out himself, received 
this testimony almost daily from the mouth of his 
curate. 
Tlius then, for the present, we take our leave. 
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Chapter I. 
Mr. MARSDEN— obduracy. 

§ 1. The Marsdens. 

As I was returning home one day from my morning's 
walk, through the main street of the village, one of 
our apothecaries ran from his house across the way, 
and stopped me, to mention to me the extraordinary 
case of Mr. Marsden, who, as he affirmed, was fast 
approaching his latter end. This Mr. Marsden was 
a shopkeeper, in a good way of business ; and having 
plenty of money at command, he resorted continually 
to the ale-house and gin-shop, and thus reduced 
himself to the hopeless condition in which he now 
lay. *' But what is extraordinary," said Mr. Benson, 
*^ is this : you might suppose that such a man would 
be glad to live as long as possible ; far from it, how- 
ever ; for if so, he would be glad, also, of medical 
help ; but I can never get at him, to do any thing for 
him, except by stratagem or by force. To-day, I 
have fail^ in both those methods ; and the man, 
being left to himself, will certainly die very soon, 
however unfit he may be for it. And now I have 
told you this fact, and the undoubted speedy conse- 
quence, I leave the rest to yourself. You will do 
what is right, I know." " I will go to him this very 
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moment," I replied. " I hope he will see you," he 
said, " but I much fear that he will refuse." 

Upon this I turned back immediately, and went to 
Mr. Marsden's house, which was close at hand, in 
this very street. His wife, when I entered, was serv- 
ing some customers in the shop, and she desired me 
to walk into the back room for a few moments. 
Here I found their daughter, a pretty young woman, 
and their only child^ out of many, then at home, who 
curtsied to me as I came in. I questioned her at 
once about her father's sickness, and the probable 
danger of it ; but she was at first very reserved, and 
seemed reluctant to talk with me ; and I conduded 
that she feh but little £ov his melancholy situation. 
When Mrs. Marsden joined us^ she was loquadously 
commumcadve, and made no secret of any thing, but 
declared, without concealment or paUiation, what she 
conceived to be the cause of her husband's disorder* 
*^ He has killed himself with drink. Sir," she said ;. 
*'^ there is no doubt of that ; but I will say this for 
him, that he was as sober a man as any in the worlds 
till they chose him for a constable^ which took him 
out of his proper business, and forced him to fre- 
quent public houses, where he got those habits of 
drinking, that have never since left him. But I will 
go up to him, Sir, and tell him tha^you are here ; he 
will not see the doctor, if he can help it ; and I fear 
I shall have great difficulty in persiuiding him to see 
youy Sir ; but I will do my best" 

Mrs. Marsden was supposed to be almost as fond 
of drinking as her poor husband, and her hce seemed 
to betray the indulgence of some propensity of that 
sort, being marked all over with large red blotches. 
She was very tall, and excessively thin, as dram-^ 
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drinkers generally are, with sharp nose and chin, her 
cheek bones projecting conaderably, and her lips 
having shrunk away from her teeth. It was evident, 
however, that she was not quite embruted by that 
vice ; for she shewed a great desire to take me up- 
stairs, and to give me an opportunity of speaking to 
the sick man, which imjdied that she did not wish him 
to die in his present state. 

During her absence, I tried again to enter into 
conversation with the young woman. **Your poor 
fatlier," I said, ** was, unfortunately, not in the habit 
of coming to church; did he study the Bible at 
home ?" " No, Sir,'* she answered now with free- 
dom ; *' if he could have helped it he would not have 
suffered such a book in his house. I have got one^ 
Sir, but I am forced to conceal it very carefully- 
One day he surprised me reading it, and he snatched 
it out of my hands with great fury, and threw it upon 
the fire : but my mother saved it for me. To church 
I have never once been since I left school ; I could 
not go there without very great danger ; I believe he 
would almost kill me." " You are very much to be 
pitied," I said. " When our duty to God and our 
duty to our parents seem to be at variance with each 
other, it is a very painful thing. I have no hesitation, 
however, in tellmg you, that if it be clearly made out 
in any instance that we owe a duty to God, the duty 
must be performed, in spite of parents, and all the 
world besides ; and even with some risk to ourselves. 
Would you steal or commit any other crime, if your 
father ordered you to do so ?" " No, Sir," she re- 
plied with quickness, " that I never would." ** Then 
you allow," I said, "that in some cases you may dis- 
obey a parent, and ought to do so." " Yes, Sir," she 
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answered, "if he bids me do any thing wicked." 
'* And suppose be should order you,'* I said, '' to 
abstain from doing something which your du^ to 
God requires you to do, what would you think 
then ? Ought you not to disobey him in that 
case also ?" "I believe there is no difference," 
she answered. " You are right," I said ; " there 
is none ; only, as I mentioned before, the duty 
must be clearly made out, and we must not pre- 
tend a desire of obeying God when we disobey our 
parents merely to please ourselves. If you did 
«o, you would be guilty of a double sin ; the ain of 
disobeying your parents, and the sin of mocking 
God, whom you pretend that you wish to serve, 
whilst all the time you only wish to serve yourself. 
Do you understand me, young woman ?" 

*' Yes, Sir," she answered, " I understand you very 
well ; but it would be very difficult to know what to 
do in many cases, and still more difficult to do it." 
" Consider it," I said, " in this manner, — God bids 
you do one thing, and your parents bid you do ano- 
ther ; the two things are at variance with each other, 
and cannot both be done ; but it does not follow on 
this account, that your duty to God, and your duty 
to your parents are at variance, so as to dfisturb you 
about your conduct : because your parents may bid 
you do something unlawful ; but it can never be your 
duty to do anything unlawful, and therefore in all 
such cases it is not your duty to obey your parents. 
Again, your parents may bid you do something quite 
lawful in itself, but the doing of which would prevent 
you from doing what God bids you ; in this case, too, 
it cannot be your duty to obey your parents. But 
this case is not so clear as the other, and it will some- 
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times require a little judgment to decide properly. 
Suppose they should order you to write a letter, which 
it would be quite proper for you to write ; would it 
not be your duty to write it, generally speaking V* 
" Without doubt, Sir," she answered. '* But sup- 
pose," I said, "they should order you to write it at 
such a time as to prevent you from going to church ; 
what would you think then V *' I should know, Sir," 
she replied, " that it was my duty to go to church, 
but I should fear to do it, and I should be very much 
troubled.'* "But your trouble," I said, "would 
arise, it seems, not from your being ignorant which 
is your duty ; to go to church, or to write tlie letter ; 
but from your fear of the consequences of doing 
your duty ; is not this so V* " It is," she answered. 
" Well," I said, " we will talk of that fear presently ; 
but now suppose another thing. Suppose they bid 
you write this letter at a time when you have always 
been used to pray to God, or to study his holy book ; 
what would you think then ?" "Oh! Sir," she re- 
plied readily, " I could read, or pray, at some other 
time." " You are very right," I said ; " the obeying 
your parents in this instance, would not prevent you 
from obeying God altogether, but only from doing 
Ids will at one particular tune ; a time, too, not ap- 
pointed by God himself, but chosen by you for your 
own convenience. The case of going to church is 
different ; for the church is open only at set times ; 
and if your parents were to be continually ordering 
you to do something else at those times, you might 
obey them now and then, and it might be excusable ; 
but to obey them always, or very often, would be to 
disregard your duty to God, and your own soul too. 
If you understand me so far, I will go on." 

" I think I do, Sir," she replied ; " and I shaU be 
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very glad to hear anything more which may he for 
my good." " I conunend you very much," I said, 
'^ for this teachable disposition ; and they who wish 
to learn, deserve to be taught : so I will go on to 
your fears ; for it appears to me, that your own good 
sense will always enable you to know pretty well 
what is your du^, and what is not. I ask you then 
which ought you to fear most, God, or your parents V 
" God, to be sure," she answered. " And is not this 
the reason," I asked again; "namely, that your 
parents can only punish your disobedience for a short 
time, but God can punish it for ever ?" *' Yes, Sir, 
that is the reason," she replied. " Then," I said, 
'' this settles the question ; does it not ? It must be 
a worse tlung to be punished for ever, than to be 
punished for a short time ; and of course you will 
try to avoid that which is the worse." " Yes, Sir," 
«he answered eagerly ; " but God is merci&l, and 
might forgive me." ** Certainly," I said, *' he 
might, if you had opportunities of repentance ; but 
are you sure of thai f^ *' No, indeed," she replied 
hesitatingly ; " that is true, Sur ; I might die in an in- 
stant. ' " Yes," I said ; " and if you disobeyed God, 
thinking in your own mind that it was a matter of 
little consequence to do so, because you would after- 
wards repent, and then he would forgive you ; do you 
suppose that God would approve of such conduct ? 
On the contrary, must he not consid^ it so great an 
abuse of his mercy as to deserve most justly to be 
punished witii the utmost rigour ?" 

As I spoke this with rather a severe tone, the 
youiig woman turned pale, and began to tremble ; 
but I should have proceeded to strengthen and enforce 
the argument notwithstanding, -had not the mother 
at this moment letunied to U6, exclaiming, "^ I can 
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do notiliing with him, Sir ; he is so obstinate ; he will 
not see you at any rate. And would you believe it. 
Sir, wh^i I left the room, he got up out of bed, and 
bolted thedoor after me V* " Is he able to do /Aa^ P' 
I said with surprise. ^^ Oh ! yes, Sir," she answered ; 
^^his strength is prodigious yet, — ^why it was only- 
yesterday t^ he. got out of bed, and huddled on 
fiome clothes, and stole out of the house ; and where 
do you think we found him, Sir, at last ?" ^^ I can- 
not conjecture," I said. '^ At the alehouse, Sir," she 
replied, **• drinking as he used to do, and deeper still." 
^*' And is he then," I enquired, ^' aware of the doc- 
tor's opinion, that his latter end i^proaches so fast ?" 
" Yes, Sr," she answered ; " he Imows it very well, 
but he does not seem to care about it" *'*' Oh ! 
dreadful, dreadful !" I exclaimed, with a mixture of 
astonishment and horror ; ^^ and must we leave this 
wretched man to himself, to perish in his sins, and to 
go thus unprepared to the terrible judgment ?" 

Here the daughter wept, and the mother was not 
unmoved ; but she said, " Nothing can be done, Sir, 
now. We cannot even get into his chamber. But 
you will be good enough, perhaps, to call again." 
*' That I will," I replied, " in a couple of hours ; but, 
^ter what you have told me, I almost despair. Has 
yoiur daughter any influence over him ?" " None, 
Sur," she answered ; ^* none at all ; he has taken a 
great dislike to her, because she somethnes reads her 
Bible, and wishes to go to church." " Well," I said, 
" you must do what you can to prevail upon him to 
see me; and you kaow how near my house is to 
yours ; so that you may send for me without diffi- 
culty whenever you have a favourable opportunity ; 
and it cannot be much trouble to me to come. I 
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hope he will relent^ '^ I hope so too," she replied ; 
juad then I hastened away. 

I had for some time ohserved Mr. Marsden's de» 
dining state ; his pallid comitenance, his haggard 
•eye, and his tottering step; and what I could not 
readily account for, he now always passed me with- 
out Dowing, or touching his hat The conduct of 
many others had heen just the reverse. In health 
•and strengtli, and the receipt of good wages, they had 
a sort of pride in shewing that they dared to treat me 
without respect ; there was an appearance of an in- 
•dependent spirit in such hehaviour, which raised them 
in their own opinion. But when employment was 
scarce, or sickness overtook them, they never failed 
in any points of civility : they gave the wall at the 
distance of twenty yards, and doffed their hats to the 
very ground. On these occasions I thought it poli- 
.tic to speak kindly to them, although I is:new perfectly 
well their interested motives ; and sometimes it an- 
swered beyond my expectations, and kept them ever 
afterwards in due allegiance to me. But many were 
not to be permanently won by any favours ; when 
their prosperity returned, their ill temper returned with 
it Once I had a low bow from a man whom I did 
not know by name, who had passed me hundreds of 
times before without noticing me. I stopped him, 
as there happened to be nobody near us, and put the 
question directly to him, why he bowed to me now, 
having so often passed me without doing it? *' Why, 
Sir," he answered, " I am come to my right senses ; 
I am very ill; my wife and children are starving; 
•and I have reason to see the folly of my former be- 
haviour. I was like one of the rest of tiiem. Sir ; I 
hated you for your interference with our pleasures 
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and for speaking to the justices to shut up the pub* 
lie-houses, and turn out the landlords who suffered 
riotous doings in their premises. But I have had 
• sad tune for thinking, and I think differently now. 
What you did was of no use to yourself, Sir, and 
could only have been intended for our good ; I see 
it now, and I honour you for it." — ^" Very well then, 
my friend," I said ; " if God should be so gracious 
as to restore your health and your wages, instead of 
going to the alehouse on a Sunday, go to church; 
and instead of spending any of your money there, 
put what you can spare into the saving-bank ; and, 
m the mean tune, read this little book which I have 
here in my pocket, and which I wUl give you ; and 
you will be a better man in future." At an early 
opportunity afterwards, I called upon him at his own 
house, and relieved the wants of his family ; and, 
although he did not do all that I wished when he 
recovered from his sickness and resumed his employ- 
ments, yet he always acknowledged me when we met 
in the streets, and was kept in very decent order by 
knowing that my eye was upon him. In this manner 
great good may be done in a parish if the priest will 
hut seize on the opportunities presented to him. 
Many will be ungrateful to him ; but many also, and 
even some of the ungrateful, will be kept within cer- 
tain bounds, which will add something to the comfort 
of the parish. 

To return to Mr. Marsden : — His conduct was 
the reverse of that which I have been describing. In 
his prosperity, he was always civil ; and yet I had 
had some altercation with him, during the time that 
he was in the office of constable, which a man of his 
character was very likely to have resented. I urged 
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him to perform the duties of t^at office diligently nid 
oonscientiouBly ; and, at least, to attend to Ihe ob- 
servance of good order on the Lord's day ; but, Uke 
too many others, both before and smce, he was ea^ 
tremely averse to any exertion on Ihat day in pailiea- 
lar, which he considered to be a day of xecraotian 
and amusement after the toils of the week. But ins 
recreations and amusements, unfortunately for hia^ 
were not innocent. He was himself the last, on tbs 
Sabbath, to quit the alehouse, his pipe, and his glass ; 
and, by consequ^ice, the last to iMnk of distcurbing 
4}dier8 who delighted im the same Sabbath occupations. 
But a ndighbouring magistrate having issued a pie- 
«ept, at my request, he was then compdled to baatir 
himself a little ; however, as he was not cordial in 
the business, the effsct was still less. All this time, 
as his wife said, he was laying the foundation of the 
bad habits which destroyed Um ; and, I feared, of 
something still worse,— of radicalism and irrdigion, 
and ev^ry other kindred common of the mind and 
heart When these principles had taken foil hold of 
him, theru, I conjectured, began his incivilities to* 
wards me ; and it did not seem that his sbkness had 
made any alteration in his principles or conduct, exr 
•cept, alas i to haxden and brutalise him. 

Such was the man whom I was longing to see; 
and it was with great joy I heard, upon my relum to 
his house after the two hours, that I was to be ad- 
mitted into the sick chamber. I had no time to 
enquire how this had been affected ; for Mrs. Mars- 
den led me straight up stairs, without going first to 
prepare him for my reception ; lest, as she told me, 
he might have an opportunity of changing his mind. 
I learned afterwards that it was Mr. Benson who had 
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procured me this interyiew ; for, having been ad- 
mitted himself in the interval, he had reproached the 
poor man for the impropriety of his behaviour in re- 
fusing my attendance ; and, I believe, he liad stated 
also, what was not strictly correct, that the parish- 
pdest had a right to go wherever he wished among 
the sick, and to perform his duties at his own plea- 
anie. 

Being arrived at the door, she opened it, and an* 
ncmnoed my name; but I observed tliat, when I went 
m, she did not shut it after me ; and I suspected that 
die intended to remain on the staircase, which turned 
out to be the feet, whether it was mere curiosity, or a 
laudable anxiety, that prompted her to do so. If 
Hr. Marsden had been aware of her stay, I should 
have been inclined to attribute it to a wish, on her 
part, to restrain the sick man from making confes- 
sions which might involve herself. In the cases of 
Ae notoriously wicked, the rest of the family were 
afarayB extremely unwilling to permit me to be alone 
with the dying persons ; and, sometimes, the fear of 
it was so BtriMngly marked, that I shall never forget 
the circumstances. What cowards does guilt make 
of us all! I will relate a single instance, which dis- 
tressed me, at the time, beyond measure :-* 

A woman, of the name of Wlieeler, who had but 
jut settled in the parish, was given up by the doc* 
tors ; and, being aware of her imminent danger, she 
was urgent wilh her husband to call me in to visit 
her, and prepare her for death. He refused with 
the most pertinacious and cruel obstinacy, as long as 
he could ; but, at last, being tlireatened with curses 
and imprecations upon his head, if he did not con- 
sent, ms b(4d spbit sunk within him, and he gave 
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way. As I mounted the staircase, I saw him peeping 
through a door which stood ajar ; and when I had 
passed that door, and was ascending another flight 
of steps, he came after me, as it appeared, but did 
not enter the sick chamber ; and then, by speaking 
loudly to somebody below, he made known to his 
poor wife and the rest of us, that he was stationed 
within hearing of all that might be said. I desired 
that the door might be shut, and that we might have 
perfect silence for the awful solemnity about to take 
place ; but when one of the women in attendance at- 
tempted to obey me, she met with a resistance which 
she could not overcome, and so she soon desisted, 
and left the door open. '' There is some strans^ 
mystery about this &mily," I thought with myseu^ 
** but time, perhaps, will clear it up." 

I now came round to the side of the bed where 
the poor creature was lying. She was immensely 
large, and seemed to be one entire mass of putre«' 
faction. Not a feature of her face could I dbtin* 
guish : pustules, swellings, abscesses, red, blue, and 
black, covered the whole. I should have started 
back from so loathsome a spectacle with horror and 
abhorrence, if I had not been repressed by the 
certainty that, under that disgusting exterior, was 
hidden a precious immortal soul, for which Christ 
died, and which might now be saved by my humble 
mmistrations. I addressed myself, therefore, to the 
sacred, charitable work, with all the zeal and energy 
of which I was master ; but at the same time, with 
a mixture of gentleness and tenderness, which I 
soon discovered to be adapted to the case of my 
afflicted and desponding patient The guilty husband 
however, was unable to restrain his fears, whenever 
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the conversation with this humble penitent appeared 
to be approaching towards the confession of some 
particular sins ; and, lest his own crimes should be 
laid bare, he disturbed us immediately at such mo- 
ments, by calling to one of the persons in the room, 
and asking, impatiently, whether the Doctor would 
never have done; and, at length, when he could 
bear it no longer, he retired down the stairs to the 
first landing-place, and summoned me from thence 
by name, in a most decided tone, to quit his house 
without delay. I was in amazement, and quite at a 
loss how to act, from the fear of doing mischief: but 
nobody else seemed at all surprised, and at last the 
poor woman herself said, *' You had better go, Sir, 
without making any opposition ; and God, I hope, 
will bless you for what you have done, under such 
distressing circumstances !" ^' I will be here again 
to-morrow. Madam," I answered; " and I trust 
that I shall be permitted to administer the sacra- 
ment to you." " God grant it,'* she said ; and so I 
left her. 

As I descended the stairs, I heard the steps of a 
person before me, whom I tried to overtake, but in 
vain ; and when I enquired below for Mr. Wheeler, 
I was told, peremptorily, that he was engaged, and 
could not speak with me. All I could do, therefore, 
was to leave a message for him, announcing my in- 
tention of a second visit, and the particular object 
of it ; but, alas I in the course of the night, the 
poor woman died. Very soon afterwards he with- 
drew from my parish altogether, and the mystery of 
his conduct was never solved : the suspicion was, 
that he had been a smuggler, and that his con- 
science stung him with the recollection of some crime 
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of deeper dye, which the'smuggler, in the pursuit of 
his illicit tmffic, is sometiines urged by desperation 
to commit 

Well ; but once more to return to my chief his- 
tory : I was now in Mr. Marsden's chamber ; and, 
as the curtains were drawn on the side nearest to the 
door, I did not see him till I reached the foot of the 
bed, and then there was nothing visible but the u|^ 
part of his face ; even his mouth was concealed by 
the clothes : his nose was pinched, as if by the hand, 
of death ; and, if he had been sdU, he might wdl 
have been supposed to be a corpse. But there was 
something at work within him, which would not let 
him rest for a single moment. He turned his face 
firom side to side rapidly, and his eyes betokened en- 
quiry and alann. They were not fixed upon me, but 
uiey seemed to expect some terrific beings to ad» 
vance upon hhn firom the right, and so tfiey weie 
directed to that quarter; then again on the sudden 
they were wheeled to the left, as if the dreadfiil at- 
tack were to begin from that side ; and this rest- 
less alternation, without any truce, continued during 
the whole time of my stay, and even whilst he spoke 
to me. 

I stopped for an instant to gaze upon this un- 
usual and piteous sight; and ahl I thought to my- 
self, here is a man who has no fiiend on earth to 
alleviate his sorrows by a tender sympathy, and no 
hope beyond in Heaven He has a wife and a 
daughter ; but they do not come near him to as- 
Buage his troubles ; they flee aloof firom his counte- 
nance, or it is he himself who banishes them volun- 
tarily, and then distracts himself with his own soli- 
tude, and the bitterness of his own reflections. But 
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I was now close to him on the other side, and I said 
in a gentle tone, ^ I am truly sony, Sir, to see 
yoa in so deplorable a condition." ** Why, to be 
sarey" he answered immediately and sternly, '^ this 
loom is not a fine one, nor am I lyin^ in a fine 
fced/' 

There could not have been a more inauspicious 
commencement of our. conversation ; and I was very 
nmch vexed with myself for having spoken so indis- 
creetly as to be capable of being thus completely mis- 
vnderstood ; but to remedy the fault as soon as pos- 
sible, I exclaimed, '^ O pardon me, good Mr. Mars- 
deor J meant nothing of that sort -, how could I ? there 
IB no better chamber than this, nor bed either, in my 
own rectory-house. Many a king has slept in a 
less spacious apartment, and in a much worse bed, 
widi perfect content No, no ; I meant something 
very different ; I meant this grievous disease, which 
leems to have brou^t you almost to death's door, 
and this uneasiness of mind which makes you so 
restless." 

I was unfortunate again ; for he was manifestly 
emraged at my discovery and mention of his rest- 
lessness, and he replied at once with acrimony, 
" You know nothing about my mind, whether it is 
uneasy, or not. "What business have you here, to 
make observations upon me ? Who sent for you ? I 
am sure I didn't, — what are you come for ?" Thus 
he poured his questions upon me, and I answered 
mfldly ; " I came with the intention of doing you 
any service that might be in my power. If your dis- 
Older was such as to require any sort of wine which 
I might happen to have in my cellar, and which you 
could not otherwise procure without much trouble 
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and expense, I came to offer it to you ; and if you 
wished your mind to be strengthened by prayer and 
the sacrament, to bear the worst that may happen, 
here I am to help you, and that is my proper duty. 
I was in hopes that you would have seen me gladly ; 
and tliercfore I did not wait till you sent for me : we 
rery first moment J was informed that your sickness 
was dangerous, J hastened, of my own accord, to 
visit you. I would not have one soul lost, if I could 
help it, either by my own negligence, or by tlienegli-^ 
gence of its owner. Besides, Mr. Maiisden, there 
seems to have been a little unkindness towards me of 
late on your part. Formerly we used to shew some 
mark of acquaintance as we passed each other in the 
streets ; but you left off touching your hat to me, and 
I was therefore afraid lest you might have taken 
some offence at me. If I was in the wrong, I come 
now to ask your forgiveness ; if you have formed an 
unjust opinion of ine, I am ready to forgive you. At 
such an awful time as this, every quarrel should be 
made up ; tlie mind shoidd be set quite at ease 
with respect to all worldly affairs ; and every moment 
should be devoted to thinking of God, and of your 
Saviour, and of ihe world to come, which will have 
no end." 

Here I stopped ; and I was too well aware that I 
had made no impression upon the sick man. He 
muttered twice or thrice during my little speech, pe- 
tulantly and peevishly, '* I suppose I must hear 
you ; they tell me that I must, whether I will or no; 
they pretend that you have a right to plague us, when 
we might die quietly without you.** When I was 
silent, he cried out immediately in a louder tone ; 
" Now you have said your say, now you may go ; I 
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want none of your help for body or soul." For a 
moment I was too much shocked to speak when I 
heard this ; at length J replied in sorrow, '' I am 
grieved to the heart that you should talk and tliink in 
mis manner, — it will make no difference to me what 
becomes of your soul hereafter ; I expect, I wish to 
get nothing from you ; the concern is all your own ;. 
and a mighty concern it is, — I tremble when I da 
but glance at it JBut you yourself appear not to be 
sensible of your own terrible danger ; that you are 
-standing upon a fearfid precipice; and that a few 
days, or perhaps hours, may plunge you down into 
an eternity of woe. O think, whilst God spares 
you time to think, think what it is to die, and he your 
enemy!" 

Still I made no impression upon him ; he set his^ 
face as the flint-stone, and his heart was impenetra* 
ble like the granite-rock. " None of your preach- 
ing," he cried; **away with it! I want none of it. 
Leave me to myself. You would be kind to me, you 
say ; begone then ! That is the only kindness for 
wnich I will thank you. Go to those who will listen ; 
I will not ; my mind is made up." " Made up to do 
what?" I demanded eagerly. "To die in your 
sins ? without repentance ; without prayer ; without 
a tear ; without asking for pardon ; without calling 
upon your Saviour to intercede for your soul ; without 
beseeching the Holy Spirit to purify and sanctify it, 
before it quits your body to appear before its Judge ? 
Is it this to which your mind is made up ? Tlien it 
18 made up to dwell with everlasting burnings ; in 
lakes of fire and brimstone which will never be 
quenched ; with gnawing worms, with stinging scor- 
pions, with furious devils, exulting in the torments 

VOL. III. c 
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which they will inflict upon you. If you love mA 
a prospect, then you may die in ^m manner; but if 
such a prospect startle you, (and he can have nodiing 
human about him who is not startled at it ; why, it 
startles even the devils themselves,) then turn to God 
with weeping and praying, and he will yet hear yoa; 
and ^e blessed Jesus, your only Redeemer, your 
powerful advocate, will present your prayers and your 
tears before God's throne, and make them effectual to 
your salvation, by the great tmdeniable plea of Us 
own blood. Do this, and you shall in no wise be 
cast out ; your sins, though red like scarlet, shall be 
made white as wool, or ^ey shall be blotted away 
from his remembrance for ever." 

To this point my nerves held me up, and I spoke 
with all the vdliemence suitable to the tremendous 
import of what I uttered ; but the last sentence, em,* 
bracing the consolatory and glad tidings of grace 
and peace, I pronounced in a softened tone, and 
it opened all the sources of tender feeling ; and when 
I had finished it, I burst into tears. But neithef 
tears nor entreaties, nor denunciationB of eternal 
wrath, nor offers of . everlasting mercy, could touch 
this seared and hardened conscience. ^^ Have done 
with your wining and your jibber-jabber," he ex- 
claimed sneeringly; ^' I hate all your trumpery; it 
is trumpery indeed." My whole frame shivered with 
horror ; I fell involuntarily on my knees ; I clasped 
my hands ; I lifted them up with a gesture of sup|^- 
cation towards the throne of the most High : I began 
to pray : ** O forgive him this impiety ; O deliver 
him, good Lord, from all blindness and hardness of 
heart : from all contempt of thy word and command?* 
ments." 
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So far I had advanced, Rcafcely knowing what I 
did ; now I was come to myself, and ^reparmg to 
continue my prayer with deliberation, but widi equal 
vrgency and fervour; when the sick man, whose 
lumds had been under the bed-clothes before, sud- 
denly snatched them out, and stopped his ears with 
dieni, and exclaimed, with a jeer, '* Now pray on, aft 

rm tike ; I shall hear no more of your speechifying ; 
am safe from any further trouble, except the sight 
of yon.* 

I rose from my knees in utter despair, and paced 
«p and down with a hurried step by the bedside^ 
totally at a loss what measures to pursue, but de* 
cidedly resolved not to go. At length having be^ 
oome quite calm in my own mind by these few 
minutes of reflection, and observing that he had with^ 
drawn his hands from his ears to their former posi- 
tion within ^ bed-clothes, I resumed, in this manner. 
*' You wish me gone, Mr. Marsden, and certainly, if 
I consulted my own ease, or was desirous of escap- 
ing from a painful situation, I should go. If I stay, 
therefore, you may be quite sure, that I stay only for 
your sake, and to do you a service which is valuable 
and momentous beyond anything that can be named 
or imagined ; for the worth of the soul is above all 
price ; and if I go from you, your soul, humanly 
speaking, is lost for ever ; if I stay, there is a chance 
ct saving it, because there is a chance of your hear- 
ing me, and doing what I advise. Why should we 
not talk matters over in a quiet, friendly way ? Do 
jcu tell me your sentiments, and I will tell you mine, 
snd then we will compare them coolly and amicably 
together, and see which are the most reasonable and 
the most safe. What objection can you have to this fair 

c 2 
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proposal of mine ? To die, being so great a change, 
if it were for nothing else, deserves to be well consi* 
dered beforehand." 

**And what signifies all your consideration?" said 
the sick man, interrupting me, for I had no intentioB 
of stopping here ; '* no consideration can prevent 
Death from coming ; come he irtY/, once, do what 
you can ; and he will come only once ; so let him 
come ; and let us have no idle and cowardly puling 
and canting about it.** " Yes," I rejoined, " it ii 
very true ; it is appointed unto men once to die ; but 
after this the judgment. There is the great point, 
Mr. Marsden ; that is the serious question for consi- 
deration ; what the judgment may be, and what the 
consequences of it" ** Well," he said, interrupting 
me again, '' if there is to be a judgment, I am no 
murderer ; look at these hands," at the same time he 
put them out and held them up, *' look, there is no blood 
upon them." " No," I replied ; " you are not a mur- 
derer in that sense, Mr. Marsden ; but there are other 
senses in which a man may be a murderer, and liable 
to all the punishments due to a murderer, unless he 
appease God by repentance, and engage Jesus Christ 
on his behalf, by believing and trusting in him." Ho 
stared in astonishment at this, but he said notliing; 
so I went on: "Yes, Sir; and in one very plain 
sense, I fear, you are yourself a murderer, and if you 
had gone out of the world thus unprepared, the great 
Judge would have told you so, to your infinite sm> 
prise and horror, when you stood trembling before 
him. * You have murdered yovrself,' he would, per- 
haps, have thundered in your ears ; ' you have mur- 
dered yourself, and the just lot of the murderer shall 
be yours.' What would you have answered to thip 
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charge? or, what imll you answer to it, if you are 
determined to brave the peril ? It would be well for 
you (I say this as your only true friend on earth) 
to be prepared with an answer, which might satisfy 
s Judge, who can never err or be deceived." 

It was my wish to draw Mr. Marsden, if possible, 
into controversy, and to proceed according to my 
usual method, by question and answer, that I might 
make him condemn himself out of his own moidh ; 
a drcumstance which, however angry it might cause 
fhe disputant to be at first, was generally productive, 
m the end, of &vourable consequences. For a long^ 
time, no chance presented itself of my being able to 
accomplish this wish ; but now, since the resumption 
of our conversation, from a state the most hopeless ima* 
gmable, as it seemed to me, we were got suddenly and 
miaccountablv into a sort of discussion, which might 
lead to something advantageous to the main object. 

^' A murderer !" he replied, still in apparent asto- 
mshment, ^' a murderer of myself, too ? A suicide, 
forsooth? Ridiculous ! Not that I think it a crime, 
or that I have not a right to quit life when I am tired 
of it ; which both I and every man naturally has. 
But how do you make it out ? When you have done 
this, then I shall know what answer to give to this 
Judge, whom you conjure up to frighten me." 
" Why, Sir, you have killed yourself by inches," I 
said ; ^' the whole street knows this, and the whole 
street says it. You have not blown out your own 
biains with a pistol, or cut your own throat with a 
nzor, which are, undoubtedly, more horrible modes 
ef destroying a man's self; but you have chosen a 
node equally sure, though more lingering ; a mode, 
in one view of it, less excusable than those others. 
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A sudden uncontrollable gust of pastton, or a pkeoos 
derangement of intellect^ micht urge & nan headkxif 
to terminate his existence by one single desperate 
act; but you have proceeded with your eyes open, 
slowly, coolly, deliberately, and sennble of your own 
gradual decay, till at last the hot spirit, consuraing 
all within you, has burnt up every part on whidi 
breath and life depend. You are like a candle bamt 
out ; or you now only glimmer in die sodket^ ani 
death is at hand, to put his last extmrnisfaer upos 
you. Is not this to be a sdcide? Tne eharge^of 
the Judge, therefore, will be right ; and bow coo-^ 
sider what is to be your answer. Will you deny the 
feet ?— -You cannot. Wfll you plead ^ innocence 
of murdering yourself in um manner^ Will yon 
plead your right to do it ? The innocence of per^ 
petual drunkenness ? The right of a man to mikt 
himself a beast ? Your tongue would refoie to ulla 
such a defence ; your own conscience would be re-, 
volted at it ; you would be speechless ; you would be 
self-condemned, before the judge imnself condemned 
you by his terrible sentence of eternal pmushment 
Be advised, therefore, and listen to me. God has 
sent me to 3rou, in the exercise of his providence, ta 
warn you, to instruct you, and I hope to save yoa» 
If you resist me, whilst I am thus employed, yoa 
resist him." 

During the whole of this he betrayed signs rf 
great uneasiness, but he did not endeavour to inter- 
Tupt me as he had done before. When I stopped, 
however, he seized eagerly upon tl» last sentence, 
and neglecting all the rest, he exclaimed, ** Who are 
2f0Uy that 1 ^ould not resist you if I choose to do 
it? You have nothing to do with me; I acknoww 
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ledge no power of yours over my conscience ; I am 
not within your jurisdiction ; I was never at your 
church in my life.'* '* Alas ! no," I said, mournfully ; 
** if you had been at my church but once or twice, 
you could iKver have been in this condition. Yqu 
Blight, indeed, have drunk yourself to death never- 
dieless ; but you would have adored the doings of 
the Almighty even in thus afflicting you ; you would 
have cast a humble look towards the Cross of Christ ; 
ycm would have thought of him who died upon it for 
you; and you would have implored mercy in his 
name. This is what I would persuade you to do 

BOW." 

^^ But I do not wish to be persuaded, I tell you ;" 
was his reply* ^^ Will you cram your nostrums down 
my throat whether I will or no ?" " Mr. Marsden," 
I said, ^' you are acting in a wav that will be dis- 
honourable to your memory. Tne very scum and 
refuse of mankind, even they who atone for their 
crimes on the gallows, in general, lament those crimes 
which brought them to tha^ untimely and ignominious 
end ; and £ey are willing enough to put up a prayer 
to their God and Saviour, for mercy and forgiveness 
in their terrible extremity. This excites compassion 
in the breasts of the spectators, and a veil is throMm 
over their faults. But when the contrary happens, 
as it does once, perhaps, in an age ; when the po- 
fligate, audacious sinner finishes his desperate career 
wMi braving the next world as he has braved this, 
he is abhorred by ail men ; a stigma rests upon his 
name as long as his name is remembered ; and his 
poor family and relations hide their faces with shame 
and trouble. Is this an example which you are 
studying how to imitate ? Is this the fame which you 
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court above all things else ? Is this the memorial of 
yourself that you would leave with your wife and 
daughter ? A memorial which must narrow up their 
bosoms with indescribable pain and anguish, if they 
have but the least affection for you as a husband and 
a fiither. There is nobody, indeed, that has the stamp 
of a man upon him, but must be shocked, when ud 
hears that ms own nature has sunk so low." 

As far as I could judge, he was more touched with 
this than with anything else which I had said hitherto. 
He who seemed to care for nothing, however ap- 
palling it might be to human nature, seemed at the 
same time to wish that his name and character might: 
not be blackened after he was gone. Still his reply 
was, although in a somewhat moderated tone, tni^ 
numbers of people were of the same way of thinking 
with himself, omv that they wanted courage to main- 
tain their principles unshaken to the last. '* But 
mine," he said, '^ will stand the test ; I shall stick to 
them throughout; and I shall be admired too by 
many a one, depend upon thai. The parsons, without 
doubt, and all the superstitious followers of parsons, 
will abuse my firmness and resolution in remsing to 
be priest-ridden. As to my wife, she will never 
trouble herself about my memory; my daughter,. 
4)erhap8" — Here his voice faltered a little, and for a 
moment I hoped that I had found a tender chord 
which might be struck to his profit; but he soon 
proceeded with his usual tone, " It does not matter ; 
she is a disobedient hussey now, and I shall not study 
her humours. And, after all, what will it signify to 
me myself, which is the chief concern, what people 
say or think about me when I am out of the way, 
and shall neither hear nor know any thing of it V 
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" That is true," I said ; " when you are dead, 
people's opinions and speeches about you will be of 
no real consequence to you ; no, not even if you 
knew them, or neard them ; that is, they will have no 
power to alter your lot, which will be fixed for ever 
at the moment of your departure, and will be infi- 
nitely happy, or infinitely miserable, according to tlie 
manner in which you depart If you depart in such: 
a manner as that your lot must be to be infinitely and 
eternally miserable, nothing said or thought about, 
you by those that remain nere will be capable of 
adding one single drop to your cup of misery ; it will 
be already brimful, full to running over. If you go 
up to everlasting joys and pleasures, which are pro- 
siised even to sinners, — but only to the humble, the 
contrite, the penitent sinners, for whom tlieir blessed 
Redeemer will intercede, — ^nothing which takes^ place 
m this world below will lessen or effect in any degree 
your unspeakable enjoyments in the world above. 
Yet it is a praiseworthy and a natural desire, (and 
it is seen universally in all persons of ingenuous and 
honourable minds,) to leave a good name behind them ; 
and if it did not disturb their happiness afterwards, 
I am sure it would embitter their last moments, if they 
tiiought that they should leave behind them a name 
coupled with horror ; a name, which nobody could 
pronounce without abomination ; a name, at wliich 
even their dearest fidends would shudder, and which 
must degrade them in the eyes of their neighbours 
and their own. As for yourself, there is your poor 
dauflhter below stairs, whom you call disobedient; 
of lAiom rather you might be proud, if I may judge 
by her appearance, her manners, her conversation, 
but more than all, by the affection and anxiety which 
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ahe feels for her fiuher. You call her disobedient, 
bat I saw her weeping far you; yoa sent her to 
school to be brougnt up like a Chrisdan, and now 
she acts as such. She Imows the terrors <^ an Ak 
mighty God, provdied to anger ; therefore she we&pB 
and trembles for you, lest you should doom yourself 
to such intolerable woe. She knows also lliat the 
mercies of the Gospel are stQl within your reach ; 
and therefore also she weeps ai^ trembles for you,, 
lest you should fail to strdch out your hands and pray 
for liiem ; without which they cannot be had. She is 
waiting now in anxious expectation, and perhaps 
upon her knees, the result of what I may say to you. 
She would be here at your bedside, upon her kniees, 
if you would let her, to jom wkh me in eotiesting yoa 
to have {»ty upon your own soul. But yoa scare her 
SEway ^m your sight ; and so you will die, it se^ns, 
without the sweet peace of God, widiout the fisid 
endearments of your child." 

I was overcome, and paused. The lips of the sick 
man had been quivermg for a moment or two, and I 
began to flatter mysetf that he was shaken ; but it 
was only a little light breaking for& between two 
dark clouds, which close together again, and in an 
instant it is gone, and the same cheerless, gloom re- 
mains. However, he was so far affected as not to be 
able to speak ;. but he motioned to me with one of hia 
hands to go ; and, as I did not stir, he repeated the 
movement with more and more vehemence ; sa at 
length I said, "Well then, Sir, I will now leave you 
by yourself, to reflect carefully in your own mmd 
upon all the important subjects which I have brought- 
to your notice, and I will call again another time; 
but before I go, I will kneel dowi^, and pray with 
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yoo." ^^ No, no, no, no, no,^' he cried out as loud 
as he could with a sort of eonvuldye and half-choked 
¥oioe, ^^no prajrers; I wfllhave no prayers; y<m 
shall not pray finr meJ* *' Ycu pray then for yoiu> 
self, I hope, silently in your own hxeast,'' I said 
•amestiiy, '' when nobody is with you, and when your 
pain reminds yon that your time may soon come f^ 
** I am under no oUigation that I know of," he 
answered sten^, ^ to tell you, or anybody eke, 
whetiier I pray or not" ^ If yoa pray,*' I said, 
*' that is sU whidi is of any real importance; our 
knowing it is comparatively of litde consequ^oice ; yet 
it would be a great satisfectron to us, to me as your 
minister, and stiU more to yoor afflnsted family, to 
know that yon did, because we should then have hopes 
of your salvation* Prayer, if it be sincere and from 
Aie heart, will bring down every blessing upon your 
head. But he, who lives without prayer, lives with- 
out a God ; lives like one of the brute bcnsts ; but he 
has not like them an excuse for doing so; for he has 
reason and revelation, which they have not, to teach 
him the knowledge of a God, and in what way 
alone that God may be approached; namely, by 
prayer. 

This- did not seem to move ilie sid^ man at all ; 
hot he cried out incessantly, " Will you ever have 
4one ? Win you not leave me in peace and quiet ? 
I must be left to myself; I insist upon it, that you 
go immediately. You will not gain your ends, if you 
stay till the last gasp." '' Well," I said, being both 
teigued and in despair, '* I will go this instant ; and 
may Grod bless your own thoughts to yourself more 
Aan he has blessed my poor endeavours for you ! If 
yoor soul be saved fxom utter destruetion, my end is 
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gained, Mr. Marsden ; I have na other end to gain; 
that would be the richest of all rewards, except in- 
deed if it might please God to save my own souL 
Ah ! Mr. Marsden, may it please him of his infinite 
mercy to save us both T 

With these supplications upon my tongue, I 
turned away slowly and reluctantly from the si^-bed, 
yet convinced that nothing useful could now be done, 
at least by me; and I was disposed to accuse mysdf 
of a want of judgment in the adoption and pursuit of 
an improper mewod. Certainly I had been eminently 
onsuccessful ; and the want of success always creates 
a suspicion of the want of ability to choose or to ex* 
ecute the most probable means. But it will be the 
duty of those, for whom these dialogues are princi- 
palh^ written, to learn something from my ftulures, 
as they may do from my successes. Both, I hope, 
will be instructive. 

But, whatever my own doubts might have been. a& 
to the wisdom of the course which I had taken, Mrs. 
Marsden had none. I found her, as I suspected I 
should, on the stairs. When I came in sight of her, 
fihe held up her hands in token of her astonishment 
at the vulgar rudeness and the irrational obstinacy of 
her husband ; and she wore the appearance of more 

fief than I had thought her capable of feeling. But, 
believe, what seemed to have been uselesis to him 
was very useful to her, both in opening her under- 
standing and affecting her heart. I shut the door of 
the wretched chamber afier me, and immediately she 
began : '^ Oh, Sir, what infinite pains you have be-* 
«towed upon him ! There is not a stone which you- 
have left unturned. Half as much as you have sa^ 
should have beeu enough to have melted a rock. 
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But he was always of late harder than any rock. 
£lod have mercy upon him ! I see no further lielp ; 
he will perish in his sins." 

This was spoken as we entered the parlour. The 
daughter heard it ; and, as it conveyed to her at once 
the whole sad intelligence, she hegan to wring her 
hands, and to weep aloud ; which increased also the 
sorrow of her mother. " It is very natural," I said, 
^ that you should grieve in tliis manner ; hut you may 
do perhaps som^hing better. Go up, young woman, 
to your unhappy father. He has, I think, a little 
yearning of paternal affection towards you. Never 
mind your tears, (she was about to wipe her eyes,) 
let him see them. If he could but shed one tear him- 
self, it might be worth a world to him. Offer him 
every little service in your power to soothe his irrita- 
ble temper. Try if kmduess will not subdue him to 
grief. 1 ou leave him too much alone, and he be- 
comes by mere desertion and solitude, agonised with 
pain too, wild and almost ferocious, like a savage." 

Upon this she hastened up stairs without answering 
me. Being thus left alone with the mother, as I 
wished, I enquired more particularly about her hus- 
band's practices and principles, interweaving what I 
could conveniently for the conviction and instruction 
of herself. " This poor man told me," I said, *'that 
he had never once been in my church ; had he any 
public exercise of religion at all ? Did he ever go to 
any Methodist Chapel, or any thing of that sort V 
** Never," she answered, " I am very sure, for the 
last fifteen years, which is the time that we have been 
living here. We were married, and this our daughter 
and the rest of our children were bom in another 
parish." " And you," I said, '* yourself, I fear, have 
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fidlen into the game practice ?" ^ Too much so, 
Sir," sheansweied ; '« I we it now." «" Yes/' I said^ 
*^ you would not like, I presume, to finish your life, u 
it seems too probable, that he will do, poor mAH V 

^^ No, ind^," she exdaimed earnestly ; ^^ God 
forbid !" ^^ But you were in tiie high-road to it," I 
said, ^' if God had not awakened you by this dreadful 
spectacle. Did your husband niri»d your coming 
to church ? I have never seen you there." ** I have 
no doubt he would. Sir," she answered, '^ if I had 
attempted it, as he has lately forbidden his daughter." 
^ God knows," I said, ^^ how that might have been. 
Lately perhaps he would have forbidden you; but he 
did not come all at once, I suppose, to this profene, 
irreligious state. And if so, Mrs. Maisden, it is not 
improbable, that, if you yourself had formerly been 
anxious about public worship, he would have followed 
your inclination, and would never have come to this 
state at alL" 

She was consdenoe-struck with this observation ; 
and, after a ribort pause, she began to b^ earnestly of 
me, that upon the first vacancy in the church, I would 
secure some sittings for her. '^ It shall be done, cer* 
tainly," I said ; ^ your daughter wishes to return to the 
habit of going to church, as when she was at school) 
and it will be, I have little doubt, a wonderful heaeiit 
to yourself, after seeing so strikingly and tremendously 
tiie bad fruits of abstaining firom all public worship. 
But this was not the only evil. Your poor husband 
neither read himself, at least of late, nor suffered your 
daughter to read the holy Bible. How long has fas 
been living in this imgodiy neglect of the precious 
word of life, the Divine Scriptures ?" " For the very 
same tone at least," she answered. ^' He had a 



Bible, wlieii we first came here, but as it was never 
used by him as it should have been, nor taken any 
care of whatever, at lastit fell to pieces ; and, I fear, 
Sir, he cut it up for waste paper m the shop." ^* Thctt 
was a sad token,'' I said, ^^ of an increa«ng depra* 
vity of mmd, Mrs. Marsden ; but you, no doubt, 
have taken tiie proper care of yours T* At first she 
was silent wiien I put this question to her, and cast 
her eyes upon the ground; which was a sufiicient 
answer for me. At length, however, having bethought 
herself, she said, &at when she had an opportunity 
she used her daughter's. ^' Then you have none c^ 
yoar own V* I enquired. " No, Sir, I have not," 
she replied, '^just at present I had Aw whilst it 
lasted, and now I have hers." " And do you te^ it 
c^t/^f' I enqiured again. Once more she would 
rather have been silent, but she summoned up her 
courage, and answered, **■ I will tell you the truth. 
Sir ; I never attempted to read it when he was pre- 
sent, and I was afraid he might come in and catch 
me reading it, if I took it up when he was away." 

"Alas! aJas!" I said sorrowfully; "I see too 
plainly how this matter is. You have both of you 
contributed in difierent ways and degrees to the ruin 
of each other, so far as concerns the neglect of God's 
Church and word; but he, poor man, has added 
another crime to these two, which has finished the 
work of ruin, and completely brutalized him. You, 
Mrs. Marsden, have been saved from this crime by 
vour sex ; you could not practise it at all events, as 
he practised it ; you could not, being a woman, sit in 
the public houses, amidst the filthy singing, and the 
blasphemous swearing, and theblocKly fighting, and all 
the other detestable beastliness, which prevail there ; 
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your womanhood, at all events, has preserved you from 
this, and from all the corruption and depravity whick 
must needs follow it. . Eut I should hope for something 
better ; namely, that your sense of the hideous degra- 
dation and ugliness of intoxication, especially in a 
woman, without taking into the accoimt what is to be 
the lot of drunkards hereafter, had been a sufficient 
safeguard to you, so as to preserve you from the least 
tendency to this vice and itom all self-reproach with 
respect to any encouragement which you might have 
given to your husband to pursue it, as he did, until it 
has destroyed his body and liis soul too, so far as we 
can judge. This is a matter for private self-examina* 
tion. God knows the truth itself; and whatever 
harm you have done m this way, it will be laid to 
your charge, whether you were aware of it at the time, 
•or not, unless you disburden your conscience of it by 
confession and repentance." ■ ';> 

During the latter part of this speech Mrs. Marsden 
trembled exceedingly, and shewed evident signs that 
she was not guiltless ; so being satisfied with having 
stirred her feelings, and troubled her reposf^ thus far, 
I added, '^ It is not my wish to press too. hard upon 
you under your present distress ; but the harder you 
press upon yourself, when you investigate your own 
actions, the better it will be for you. With respect to 
your poor husband, you perceive what has been the 
progress of his calamities. He neglected God, and 
then God gave him up to drunkenness and to a repro- 
bate mind. What other sins he may have been 
guilty of, if of any more, I cannot tell, but you pro- 
bably know, and whether you have contributed to 
them by your example, or by your concurrence, or 
by your connivance. I suggest all these things to 
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you, that at least you may try to work out your own 
Balvation ; but-you see now, more than you did be- 
fore perhaps, that you are under a deep obligation to 
try to work out his too by every method in your 
power.'* 

Mrs. Marsden's tears were now flowing profusely, 
and she was only able to say, that she would gladly 
do whatever I might point out to her as most proper, 
or most likely to be useful ; so I enquired, if the sick 
man had any fiiend, or relation, whom it might be 
advisable to send to, and invite to come to him. 
" Yes, Sir,'* she answered ; " he has a brother, an 
only btro&er, at no great distance ; but there is an 
old quarrel between them, which has kept them 
asunder for many years." — " O send for mm," I 
cried out eagerly ; '^ send for him inunediately ; 
the quarrel is an additional and stronger reason 
for doing it; and who knows, whether the being 
reconciled to his brother may not cause him to wish 
to be reconciled to his God ? How soon may his 
brother be here?' " If I send this evening," she 
replied, " he may be here to-morrow morning." — 
"Send, then, by all means," I said, "this very even- 
ing ; nay, this very hour. This circumstance holds 
out the best hope of any measure which comes into 
my mind. He may be softened by the interchange 
of forgiveness with a brother, to a degree of which 
we have now no idea. What sort of a person is this 
brother ?" — *' Oh 1" she answered, " he is a very 
pfo7/« man indeed !" I feared that she used the 
epithet, pious^ in a sectarian sense ; so, to ascertain 
this point, I asked her, whether she knew to what 
church or chapel he was in the habit of going for 
public worship. — " Oh ! yes, Sir," she replied ; " I 

VOL. III. i> 
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know very well ; it is called the Ebenezer." — ** Ah !" 
I said ; *' he is not a churchman, then, and there is 
no knowing what his religious principles may be; 
but this does not alter the fitness of my advice to 
fetch him without delay. A reconciliation should be 
brought about, if possible, between the two brothers ; 
that will be so far good, and it may lead to aome- 
thing still better." 

I was now about to go, but recollecting that I had 
seen notliing by the bed-side proper for the sick man 
in his present wretched state, I mentioned it to Mrs. 
Marsden, and offered her various things which I 
thought might be comfortable to him, and at the same 
time soothing to his stomach. ^* Ah, Sir," she said, 
^^ he will take nothing but s^nrits ; he has lost all 
relish for anything else ; he is always crying out for 
spirits, and if we refuse them, we dare not go near 
hnn." — " Well," I said, " I will send you some TesA- 
wine, such as we use in the Sacrament ; it will act as 
a cordial to him, and be nourishing, without bemg 
destructive. Tell him it comes from me, but do not 
mention a word about the Sacrament" She thanked 
me heartily, and I was considering whether there was 
anything more that I could do under the present cir- 
cumstances ; and indeed two or three things besides 
came into my head ; but I heard a noise in the shop, 
which led me to suppose that there was an accumu- 
lation of customers, and nobody to serve them ; Mis. 
Marsden herself being engaged with me, and the 
daughter bemg upstairs with her father ; so I hurried 
away without further conversation. 
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$ 2,'^The Same. 

About the middle of the followmg day I went again 
to Mr. Marsden's house ; and, as soon as the Siop 
was cleared of customers, Mrs. Marsden came to me 
in the parlour, where she had desired me, as before, 
to be so good as to wait for her. Upon entering, 
before I could ask any question, she cried out, '' Mi 
is well, Sir ; his brother has been here early in the 
morning, and they have made up their differences." 
<— ^* Can you tell me the particulars V* I enquired. 
♦* No, &, I cannot," she answered ; ** I was not by, 
nor my daughter ; but his brother brought a minis- 
fter with him ; the minister, I believe, of Eben^zer 
Chapel ; and they stayed a long time, Sir,^and at last 
they prayed togeUier ; so, as I told you at the first, 
Sir, idl is now well." — '* What, you suppose then 
now, do you," I said, " that your poor husband will 
be saved, and go to heaven ?" — " Yes, Sir," she re- 
plied ; "now that he has prayed with the minister." 
— *' To pray to God," I said, " whether with or with- 
out the minister, if it be done in sincerity, is a very 
good step ; but it is only one step, and many more 
must be taken, before such a thing as heaven can be 
obtained. Do you know whether he prayed with 
sincerity, or only with his lips ?" — "No, indeed," she 
answered ; " since you ask me so particularly, I can- 
not say that I do." — " Do you know," I asked, 
" what the prayer was about ?" — " I am quite igno- 
rant of it," she replied; "only they told me, when 
they came down stairs, that I might make myself 
quite easy ; for that all was right." — " Well," I said, 
** that was a very strong assurance certainly ; but I 

D 2 
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should hardly venture to bid you depend upon h, unless 
I knew precisely the characters and qualifications of 
these two persons, and found them to be good and 
sufficient in every way."—" Oh! Sir," she exclaimed, 
*'my brother-in-law preaches sometimes himself." 
"That may be," I said; "but I fear we cannot 
reckon upon it safely. Do you not remember, two 
or three years ago, a man preaching several times al- 
most opposite to your own door ?" She assented. 
" And <Ud any follow him," I enquired again, " but 
the very lowest of the rabble?" — "None others," 
she answered. " And what did all persons of plaiu 
common sense say of him?" I asked. " Why, Sir," 
she replied, " they said that he was very ignorant, 
and that it was shameful for him to go about in that 
manner, deceiving the poor people, and perhaps to 
their ruin." — " Yes, indeed," I said, " so it is ; but 
did you know who he was ?" — " Oh ! yes. Sir," she 
answered ; " he was very well known ; he was a 
journeyman carpenter, and he had never had any 
education at all ; and so it was no wonder that he 
talked so much nonsense." — " You heard him, did 
you not, from your own door ?" I enquired. " Yes, 
Sir, every word," she replied. " And did he not tell 
you all," I enquired again, " that he wanted no edu- 
cation ; for that God had called him to preach, and 
always put into his head what he was to say ; which 
is what is meant by being inspired ?" — " Yes, that he 
did," she answered with quickness ; " but if that had 
been the case, I should have thought he would have 
spoken very differently." — " You see then, my good 
Mrs. Marsden," I said, " by these questions which 
I have asked you, and by your own answers, that no 
dependence can be placed upon anybody, who minis- 
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I they never esdst without shewing very strong 
ana indeed, but more especially if they only 
!m the bed of death. Have you remarked in 
nband any change, of any sort or kind what- 
bce I was with mm yesteiday ? I should like 
vr this accurately before I go up to him ; if in- 
1^ will see me." 

» Marsden was ready to answer me, but, ob 
shop full she rang a bell, and said, ** My 
will come to you. Sir, immediately ; and 
^WU you what you wish to know better than I 
she has been most witli him. You will 
Sir; for, I see, I am sadly wanted.** 
means," I replied; and so she hastened to 
and in less than a minute afterwards 
(hter entered the room, and we both sat 
began to converse. " Have you this in- 
your poor father ?" I said. " Yes, Sir," 
"And how is he V " Worse, I fear, 
'In mind V* 1 enquired. " No, not in mind," 
' ; " he is better in mind." — " In what re- 
-^' He is not so rough and unkind as he 
seems glad to have me with him ; he de- 
I would thank you, Sir, for sending him 
he shook hands with my uncle, whom he 
speak ill of before ; and he permitted the 
who came with my uncle to pray with 
t •< Very well," I said ; " these are certainly the 
of an amendment in his mind ; that is, the 
less of his temper, and the hardness of his 
seem to be softened a little ; and if we had 
ance of time before us, we might proceed step 
p to what we wish. As you are a young wo- 
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iBv seen 1:1 verv true and reasonaUe ; and what to 
think now ab«>ut my poor husband I cannot telL* 
-^ Do you pert-eK-e any change m him for die better f 
[ eniiuireil. " If you do, thai would be the surest 
iCn^uiid o( reliance. Have you heard him say, that 
lie was wrry tor Ills "sins : either before or since these 
'^ndemen left him r She confessed that she had 
nuL '* Have yi}u heard him," I enquired again, 
•' expressinir any taitli in Christ Jesus f Her an- 
swer was the 'lame. •• I am sorry for it,'* I said ; 
" but perhaps he iloes so in his heart, although you 
huvf^ nut heard him do it with his lips. Have you 
aiiv reason ti.» tJiink this T " None whatever," she 
replied : '• I know nothing about it" " Then we 
know nothing about his salvation yet,** I said. *' Of 
diis we are «[uite sure, that no man can be saved with- 
out repentance towards God, and faith in our Lord 
Je^us Christ. These are the terms of the Grospel, 
and tfaev are imalterable; so that if your husband 
has not these »uialities, he is (I tremble to think it) 
not in a state ot salvation, whatever assurances your 
brother-bi-law and the minister of Ebenezer Cmipel 
mav have incautiously given you. But I will teU 
you for your comfort, that, whenever these qualities 
are obtamed, be it ever so late, we have reason to be- 
lieve that God will graciously accept them, and for- 
give all the past, and receive the sinner into mercy. 
But then the repentance must be real, and deep, and 
in the very heart ; and the faith must be equally so. 
It will not be enough for a man to say that he re- 
pents and believes ; by sa}ing so he may deceive hia 
friends and himself too ; but God cannot be deceived, 
utid therefore nothing will do with God, except such 
a repentance and faith as I have described ; and in 
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general they never exist without shewing very strong 
symptoms indeed, hut more especially if they only 
begin on the bed of death. Have you remarked in 
your husband any change, of any sort or kind what- 
ever, since I was with £m yesterday ? I should like 
to know this accurately before I go up to him ; if in- 
deed he will see me." 

Mrs. Marsden was ready to answer me, but, ob 
serving her shop full she rang a bell, and said, '^^ My 
daughter will come to you, Sir, immediately ; and 
she can tell you what you wish to know better than I 
can, because she has been most witli him. You will 
excuse fne, Sir; for, I see, I am sadly wanted." 
** By all means," I replied ; and so she hastened to 
her business, and in less than a minute afterwards 
her daughter entered the room, and we both sat 
down and began to converse. " Have you this in- 
stant left your poor father ?" I said. " Yes, Sir,'* 
she answered. " And how is he ?" " Worse, I fear, 
Sir."—" In mind ?" 1 enquired. " No, not in mind,** 
she replied ; " he is better in mind.*' — *' In what re- 
spects ?" — " He is not so rough and unkind as he 
was ; he seems glad to have me with him ; he de- 
sired that I would thank you, Sir, for sending him 
the wine ; he shook hands with my uncle, whom he 
used to speak ill of before ; and he permitted the 
gentleman who came with my uncle to pray with 
hhn." ** Very well," I said ; ** these are certainly the 
marks of an amendment in his mind ; that is, the 
harshness of his temper, and the hardness of his 
heart seem to be softened a little ; and if we had 
abundance of time before us, we might proceed step 
by step to what we wish. As you are a young wo- 
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man, it will be worth while for you to note this; 
how slow and small the progress is which a sinner 
makes towards righteousness even in the long space 
of twenty hours. Many persons foolishly suppose 
that they may repent and be righteous in a moment 
and when they will ; but it is more Ukely that such 
persons will never repent at all. This is for your 
own instruction. When I saw your poor father 
yesterday ) he was as remote from repentance as can 
possibly be imagined. Twenty hours have passed 
since. Have you heard lum say anything wliich im- 
plies that he repents?" *' I cannot say that I have," 
she answered. '* Do you know," I enquired, *' why 
your uncle and the minister of Ebenezer Chapel gave 
so favourable an account of him to your mother T — > 
" I know of no other reason," she replied, " but be- 
cause of their praying together." — " Will your father, 
do you think," I said, " permit me to see him again, 
and also to pray with him, or rather perhaps for him, 
as they did V' — " I am almost sure that he will," she 
answered; " for besides what I have to tell you. Sir, 
about the wme, he said it was a very kind act of you 
to advise us to send for my uncle ; which my moUier 
mentioned to him yesterday, lest he might suppose 
that she had dared to do it of her own head ; and 
oiu: behaving differently to him from w^hat we did 
before, and which seems to make him more comfort- 
able than he was, he considers as coming from yow, Sir. 
For when he saw how very attentive I was to him, he 
asked me, if Dr. Warton had desired me to do what I 
did, and I said, Yes, dear fatlier ; but I would have 
done all this, and much more of my own accord, if I 
had not feared that it would displease you. And I 
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will tell you another thing, Sir, if I do not tire you." 
—"Oh! no," I said; "this* is just what I wish to 
hear, and what it is necessary for me to know." 

" Well then. Sir," she hegan ; " when I went up 
to him yesterday at your command, I said to him im- 
mediately, Can I do anything for you to ease your 
pains, or to make you more comfortable, dear 
iatlier? Upon which he looked sternly at me at 
first, but seeing, I suppose, that my face was wet 
with tears, he asked me more mildly than I ex- 
pected, what I had been crying for. It is all on 
your account, dear father, I said. You would not 
let the minister pray for you, and how then will 
your poor soul be saved ? And what a life shall I 
lead for the rest of my days, when you are gone, 
dear father, and I know not whither, but shall tremble 
to think?" 

" Indeed," I said, interrupting her, " you spoke to 
him very feelingly, and very judiciously; what did 
he answer to this ?" — " O Jane, he replied, do not 
trouble yourself about such matters as those. Dr. 
Wirton is a great hypocrite, and does not believe 
one word of what he said to me." You will not be 
angry with me. Sir, I hope, for mentioning the exact 
words which my father used." " By no means," I 
answered ; " and I long much to know whether you 
defended me from this charge, or not ; and if so, 
how you did it" " You shall hear. Sir," she re- 
Bumed. " Dr. Warton a hypocrite, dear father? I 
cried out. WeU now, that is very strange. His 
eyes were very red, when he came down to us. 
Hadn't he been crying wliilst he was up here, and 
talking to you ? Oh ! yes, he said sneeringly, the 
Doctor, (meaning you, Sir,) acted his part as well as 
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could be ; as well as those staffe-pkyen that we wmt 
onoe to see. Well but^ dear tkibsty I said, what bad 
Dr. Warton to get by that? He does not take 
any money for visituig the sick people, that I ever 
beard of. If he never vinted one sick person, I sup- 
pose his tithes would be none the less for thaL tie- 
sides, if he was not in earnest about it, he might bar- 
gain with his curate to do all this part of die mmi- 
ster's business. Indeed, they say that he keeps a 
curate chiefly for this reason, that, whilst the curate is 
doing other things, he himself may have the more 
time to visit the sick." 

** Upon my word, young woman," I said, *' you 
seem to know as much of my plans as I know of 
them myself ; and so you defoided me in the best 
possible manner, by telling the truth. I should think 
that your father would have found some difficulty in 
overturning this. What did he answer ?''r — ^« He 
did not answer at all. Sir," she replied ; ^* he ap- 
peared to think very deeply about it ; and it happened 
that I was called down< But by the time I went up 
again, your wine had arrived. Sir, and he tasted it 
immediately, and thought it would agree with him 
very well, and he said, Why, Jane, this Doctor may 
be in earnest for what I know ; but then he is very 
foolish if he is. — Foolish, dear father ? I answered. 
Surely, if he is in the right in his opinions, he is 
very wise and very charitable in doing what he 
does ; and if he is mistaken (but I do not under** 
stand how that can be) there is no harm, but a 
great deal of good in our being what he desires us 
to be." 

Here I stopped her, and commended her again, 
and said, ^^ My good young woman, if you had fi6* 
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oppoTtunities of speakmgto your poor father in 

lanner, you might do hhn a great service indeed, 

aore than I can do him by mere talkmg. He 

cts mc, you perceive, as if I were only acting 

t ; but he will not suspect you, being his child, 

laving no apparent reason for thus talking to 

except because you have a due affection for 

But now go on and tell me, whether anything 

occurred which it might be useful for me to 

w — " There was nothing more of consequence, 

she answered. '' He was silent after I had said 

I last mentioned, and the rest of his conversa- 

rith me was about his family affairs." — " Very 

* I said, " then I will go away for the present, 

etum in the afternoon. Tell him, if you please, 

have been here to inquire after him ; but that 

lid not come up now, lest I mi^ht fatigue him 

luch, after the company which he has already 

this morning." — *' It will be better, Sir, cer- 

," she replied, " that you should come a little 

In the course of two or three hours I may find 

ion to say something to him, which may pre- 

him to receive you the more willingly.** " I 

it may be so," I said, " and that God may 

er the various means which we devise for his 

Without God's blessing we shall labour in 

' So I left her ; and, as I passed through the 

having told Mrs. Marsden that I was coming 

, I walked hastily away to perform other paro- 

duties which required my attention ; but Mr. 

ien was always uppermost in my thoughts, and 

reat question was, now to treat such an extraor- 

f case with skill and effect. 

len I reached home, I took down Paley, to look 
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if there were any prayers there^ wliieh might suit me ; 
for not a single particle of our own YisitationHBervice 
was at all applicable ; and I doubted whether I might 
be able, upon the instant, to adapt any of the Psalms 
to my purpose. Other manuals I had tried on former 
occasions, and had now laid them by as useless, ex- 
cept, perhaps, to furnish ideas and matter. But 
some of the prayers collected by Paley, and one or 
two of his own composition, I had used lately, as I 
thought, with success. My present search, however, 
brought nothing to light, which was, strictly and 
throughout, what the present occasion required ; so 
that it seemed as if the case of Mr. Marsden was single 
and alone. All that was most promising, and might 
cost me the least study to alter, and so leave my mind 
disengaged to seize upon circumstances which might 
occur, I selected, and marked with papers inserted at 
the bottom of the pages instead of the top ; for I 
considered, whether rightly or wrongly I do not 
know, that it would be better for the sick man not to 
be aware what pains I had taken to enable myself to 
produce an impression upon him. Meanwhile, as it 
was by conversation that most would probably be 
done at first, if anything were done, I had turned 
the subject over and over in my thoughts, and trea- 
sured up in my memory some plausible topics to 
be ready for use, if circumstances should call for 
them. 

. Thus armed then, and, as I went along, invoking 
superior aid with many a silent prayer, I arrived at 
the scene of action. *' He will see you. Sir," said 
Mrs. Marsden as I entered ; *' he makes no objection ; 
and I must tell you. Sir, another thing, besides what 
my daughter has mentioned to you ; a thing which 
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seemed at first to surprise him and vex him, but after- 
wards to please him. When I saw him soon after your 
visit yesterday, he asked me, bluntly and eagerly, 
what fee I had given you, Sir; and when I told him 
that you would not take anything of anv sort or kind, 
not even a glass of wine, and also that you never 
did take anything from anybody on such occasions, 
he looked a little ashamed of the unworthy suspicion 
which had come into liis mind, and after a wmle he 
said, Perhaps this parson (that is what he called you. 
Sir) may be a different man from what I supposed 
him to be. No doubt he supposed that all parsons 
were hypocrites and roffues." '* Very well," I re- 
pKcd. .^Se more his opl^on is chan^ about me. 
the more chance I shall have of prevailing over his 
apparent resolution to die impenitent and unbelieving. 
But now I will go up to him, if you please." — " If 
you please, Sir," she said ; ^^ you will find my daugh- 
ter there." 

I should have mentioned in its proper place her 
offer to present me with a fee for the visitation of her 
husband, and the explanation which I gave her upon 
refusing it. I gave the same explanation very often ; 
for fees were very often proposed to me on similar oc- 
casions ; and sometimes the people said, *' Well, Sir, 
if you reftise us now, we shall know how to manage 
it in another way;" and so perhaps the fees ap- 
peared afterwards in the shape of an Easter-offering. 
My answer to the offer always was', " I take nothing 
when my ofiice can only be performed at your pri- 
vate houses ; and assure yourselves, that I shall 
think myself well rewarded for my trouble, if I see 
you hereafter diligent in the performance of your re- 
ligious duties." 
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I was now in the sick chamber; and when I 
had passed the curtain, Miss Marsden rose firom a 
chair on the further side of the bed, and advanced to 
meet me, and said, " Oh I it is Dr. Warton ; I am 
glad you are come. Sir!'* ''Yes, indeed," I an- 
swered ; '' I ought perhaps to have been here long 
before, my good young woman; but I was afraid 
that your poor &ther, in A» weak state, might be 
fiitigued too much with seeing and talking to many 
persons in quick succession. How is he now ? Can 
you promise me that he is any better V* '' I fear I 
cannot. Sir," she replied ; " I wish I could ;" and, 
upon saying this, she was about to quit the room; 
but I stopped her, and desired her to stay with us ; 
for I thought that, in the present stage of our pro* 
ceedings, it was more likely that I should be treiited 
with civility and attention if she were in the room, 
than if I were left alone with the sick man ; and also 
I was not without hope that, in some way or oth^, 
she might add to the force of my arguments and my 
prayers. I led her back therefore to the same chair, 
on which she had been sitting before ; and now came 
the important moment when it behoved me to open 
the conversation. As yet I had not had time to turn 
my &ce towards the bed; and, I own, it was not 
without considerable perturbation that at length I did 
so. Very often had I occasion to remark the justice 
dT Horace's maxim, '' Dimidium fiacti, qui cospit, 
habet;" but here the much more difficult question 
was how to begin well. 

Before I spoke, I had a single glance at his coon* 
tenance, and it suggested to me my first sentence. 
The acrimony, the fierceness, the restlessness, so 
strongly depicted in it yesterday, had now disap* 
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peared ; and, in consequence, the whole expression of 
it was entirely changed, and made me think that he 
must needs be better in every respect So I said, 
'* Your daughter tells me. Sir, that she fears your 
health is not improved ; but surely it is her anxiety 
which causes her tq form this opinion ; you seem to 
Me to be quite another person. I know, however, 
that your disorder is a very deceitful one, and that no 
dependence is to be placed upon looks. You are 
perhaps the best judge yourself." — " Yes," he an- 
swered with propriety enough, '' I am the best 
judge ; and I am quite certain that I get weaker and 
wetULer every day : and that I am only kept alive by 
the nourishiig t4>gs which I take. Your Tent^win/, 
Sir, is of great service to me, so far as it is of service 
to ]HK>long my life a few days more or less. How- 
ever I am bound to thank you ; you intend me well." 
'* I do, certainly," I said ; '' and I shall be most 
happy to supply you with more of this wine ; and I 
hope, too, that you will want it for many days ; for I 
am almost sure that it will be of very great service 
indeed to you, that your life should be spared for 
some time longer. If God would be so gracious, 
there are many things, I think, that might be done for 
your own benefit, and for the peace and comfort of 
your fieunily. But even a day rightly spent would be 
a mighty gain. Since yesterday no little has been 
done ; in another day you might do twice as much. 
In one day you have been reconciled to a wife, a 
daughter, and a brother ; in another you may be 
reconciled to your God. And let me ask you, Mr. 
Mmrsden, have you not felt some inward satisfaction 
and delight, in being restored to the affection of 
those, whom nature bound to you by the tenderest 
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and the strongest ties, when unhappy circumstances 
had rent those ties asunder ? I know you have ; and 
I promise you a &r greater, yes, a greater than you 
can now conceive, in being restored to hU affection, 
who delights to be known by his infinite mercy rather 
than by his infinite power ; who opens wide his arms 
to receive and embrace tlie penitent sinner that wishes 
to return to him ; who watches over him indeed with 
more than the tenderness of an earthly father, whilst 
he is yet afar off, and only the first movements of sor« 
row are working in his breast; who runs forth to 
meet him, and rails upon his neck and kisses him, 
when he is retracing his steps towards his heavenly 
home. This is the beautiful picture of God's deal- 
ings with those who grieve that they have offended 
so good and great a Being. O strive to realize this 
picture, Mr. Marsden ; and then I promise you that 
your tears of sorrow shall soon be followed by tears 
of joy. God sometimes speaks in thunder, and then 
again for a while he hides his terrors, and calls to us 
all with the gentle voice of persuasion : ' I made 
you ; I hate nothing that I have made ; I afflict no 
man willingly ; I would not the deatli of a sinner, 
but rather his repentance and life ; why will ye die 
of your own selves ? Why will ye not understand, 
that my patience and forbearance and long suffering 
shoidd bring you all to a godly sorrow V Who can 
resist such a call as this ? Who will not answer to it 
with gratitude, with fervour, with excessive joy ? Do 
you obey it Mr. Marsden, and I promise you a peace 
of mind, which surpasses all your present powers of 
understanding it ; and a hope that shall not be dis- 
appomted hereafter of endless happiness in heaven. 
Such a peace and such a hope are heaven itself upon 
^arth !" ^ 
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Here I ceased for the present The young woman 
had been for some time sobbing aloud ; and, being 
myself tremblingly aUve to the momentous situation in 
which I was placed, I had not spoken what is recorded 
above without many a pause, or without many a 
struggle to repress the feelings which might other- 
wise have utterly overwhelmed my voice. But whe- 
ther the pauses and the struggUngs increased or 
lessened the effect of what I said upon the sick man, 
I was entirely ignorant. From the beginning he 
closed his eyes ; nor did he open them when I 
stopped, or shew any sign of an intention to answer 
me. So I turned to his daughter, and said, " Come, 
let us kneel down by the side of this sick bed, and ask 
God to bless what we are about, and to shew his great 
strength in our miserable weakness. I was comforted 
with hearing, that your poor father had joined with 
your uncle in prayer this morning, after the truly 
Christian act of being reconciled to him ; if he will join 
agani with you and me now, who knows how many 
other Christian acts may follow the lifting up of his 
hands and thoughts to God ? Tliis book will help 
me to speak, and to pray to God, aright." 

Still the sick man kept his eyes shut ; but we were 
now upon our knees, and I had opened Paley at my 
first mark. It was the 362d page, at the top of 
which stood the Collect for the 10th Sunday after 
Trinity ; after wliich came a pasaage from the burial 
service beginning thus ; *' In the midst of life we are 
in death." This passage has been justly extolled by 
Law, in his '' Serious Call," as unrivalled in awfid 
sublimity. He who can pronounce it over the dead, 
without being deeply affected by it, must be made of 
hard materials ; but I thought it very affecting, when 

TOL. III. B 
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I pronounced it now over tiie Uving. The accumu- 
lation of God's attributes, which we have there, and 
the immediate repetition of the same, and the dosing 
the whole with that other attribute of judge, which 
might wen be uppermost in the thoughts, when ib» 
dcMl or the dying are before our eijres, is beyond 
measure striking and overpowering. After this I 
read the collects on the next page ; and tiien I passed 
to my second mark, which was at page 413. Hero 
begin a series of paragraphs in the form of distinct 
prayers, adapted to the cases of persons who have 
been notoriously wicked livers ; and from this ticmt 
most of the prayers which I used had ihe sick man 
himself for the personal object of them ; but I found 
it necessary to make frequent alterations. The Srd 
and 4th paragraphs on the 4 1 4th page required none; 
the two next a good deal ; theb came the three eon* 
eluding ones, which were nearly what I wished. A 
long prayer for one who is hardened and impenitent 
followed these, and I read the whole of it with vei^ 
little change. Then I passed to my third mark at 
page 434, and took the general prayer for preparation 
and readiness to die ; but I was obliged to leave oak 
some passages, and to alter others, before it suited 
my ideas of the present exigence. 

Meanwhile the poor young woman had becoiM 
quite oppressed with her grief; and she disturbed m6 
so much, that I was perpetually forced to stop. At 
length, when I came to the end of the prayer just 
mentioned, I whispered to her, that it would be better 
for her to go down stairs ; and I assisted her to rise, 
and conducted her to the door ; then returning in* 
stantly, and observing that the sick man had opened 
his eyes, but that the sockets had not a single drop ' 
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dtfaer of them, I said, *' You are the moet mterested 
m what is passing, Sir, and yet you seem to be the 
least affectea by it. As for your poor daughter, she 
can bear this trying scene no longer ; I pity her from 
my heart ; and I enter readily into her feelings, and 
esteem her highly for them. Ah ! Sir, how painful 
it must be to you, to be separated from her, when 
you have but just found her value ! What a comfort, 
what a prop and support, would she have been to 
your old age and grey hairs, if you had reached that 
period of human life, and had worn those honoured 
tokens of it ! But alas ! this once reasonable hope is 
BOW dashed to pieces on the ground ; you are wasting 
away yourself in the prime of manhood ; and you 
wifl. leave her fatherless and unprotected. *Do you 
not now when you look backwards and forwards re- 
gret the circumstances which have thus reversed the 
usual course of Providence?" 

He was not unmoved, I thought, by this pathetic 
appeal ; but he persisted in his silence, and I began 
to fear that he had determined to persist in it at all 
events whilst I staid with him ; so, for the sake of 
trying him more pointedly, I asked him, whether he 
had heard and understood the whole of what I had 
read to him. " I heard it all," he answered ; and I 
was glad that he spoke at any rate ; ^' but I did not 
understand it all, he added ; '* what I did under- 
stand was some of it true ; and, as to the rest, I 
know nothing about it ; it is quite out of my line."— 
" Were you not instructed in these things in your 
youth, as we all generally are V I enquired. " Per- 
haps I might have been," he replied. " Then you 
have foi^otten them since," I said ; " that is, the 
faioiwledge, or conviction of them, or perhaps both, 

E 2 
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have been rooted out of your mind by other things. 
Do we not retain the knowledge of what we learn in 
our earlier years by practice afterwards ? And does 
not the same practice keep up the conviction too Y* 
" I suppose so," he answered. " And what," I said, 
^' is the kind of practice by which the knowledge and 
conviction of religious tlungs is preserved ? Is it 
not by going to church to hear about them, and by 
reading about them in the Bible and other sacred 
books, and bv thinking of them in our own minds, 
and feeling them in our hearts? Must not he in 
time forget them, or lose the sense and conviction of 
them, who does nothing of this sort ?" " It is likely 
enough," he replied. ^' Well," I said ; '* and suppose, 
besides this neglect, he has often been in the nabit 
of hearing something or other against them ; some- 
thing to ridicule and deride them; something pre- 
tendmg to be argument, to overturn them; and all 
this too from the companions with whom he delights to 
live, and with whom he expects to live all his days ; will 
they not be the sooner erased, if not from his under- 
standing, yet at least from his heart and affections ?" 
— " It could hardly be otherwise," he answered. 
"We will go one step further," I said. ''Suppose 
besides, that he and his jovial companions should be 
conscious to themselves, that they five a life which is 
condemned by the religion which they learnt in their 
youth ; what will the consequence be then ? If they 
neglect it entirely themselves, and hear it constantly 
vilified by one another, and know that they act in 
opposition to its laws, they will begin to hate the 
very name of it, I think, and to wish that it was ex- 
tirpated out of the world. But then (and let us 
consider the matter quietly together) is this sort of 
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life, spent in vice and without religion, a state of 
things to be desired even by themselves ? Is it not 
attended in this world (not to mention the other) 
vntYt loss of credit and respectability ; with ruin of 
business and property ; with the destruction of health 
and the shortening of life ? Would you not reckon 
all these things bad, and to be avoided?*' — " I sup- 
pose that they would be reckoned so by many," he 
replied. " Well then,*' I said ; " I come back to 
my old question ; do you not now yourself regret 
that you have pursued such a coxurse? Or, would 
you now choose such a course, if you were beginning 
again?" 

He hesitated, and would have returned, I dare say, 
if possible, to his former system of silence ; but 
having gotten him at an advantage by the answers 
which he had already given, I pressed him with the 
particulars. "Would you wish," I asked, "to be 
without credit and respectability ?" " I care not 
much," he said, " what people may say or think of 
me. But I should not be without friends ; I should 
be liked by some, I have no doubt." — " By the good, 
or by the bad?" I inquired. " You may be pleased 
to call them tlie bad, Sir," he answered, " but they 
are good enough for me'* — "Well," I said, "and 
what do you think of ruin of business and property ? 
Would you choose that ?" — " I would not choose it," 
he replied ; " nor does it always happen to the per- 
sons whom you describe." — '* Speaking," I said, "of 
persons in your own rank of life, Mr. Marsden ; 
does not the quantity of their business, and the 
amassing of property, depend chiefly upon their dili- 
gence, and their industry, and their frugality, and 
virtues of that sort ?" He was unwilling to assent 
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to tills; »o 1 said, ^'Tell me candidly, whether you 
are not a much poorer man now than you were a few 
years ago ; whether you do not pay your taxes and 
rates with more difficulty, although they are less; 
whether your wife and daughter are not more pinched 
at home than they used to he ; and, if this cannot he 
denied, as I am sure it cannot, tell me next how this 
has arisen V 

He was silent, no doubt, from self-conviction, so 
I went on to the question about the ruin of health, 
and the shortening of life, and I asked him, if thai 
was a desirable diing? He shook his head, but 
said nothing. I pressed him again with particulars. 
**Are not gout and rheumatism, and generally all 
disorders attended with pain ? " He allowed it ^^ Do 
men desire pain for its own sakef He could not 
say that they did. *' Do not those disorders also put it 
out of our power to pursue our usual employments, 
and sometimes even to help ourselves?" He granted 
it '' Do they not often produce a disgusting look ; 
pale, or yellow, or livid?" He could not deny it 
^^ Do they not sometimes compel us to support our 
steps with a single stick, or even to walk upon two 
crutches?" He granted it *^Do they not often 
make us loath our food and pass sleepless nights T 
— " It is true enough," he said. " Do not repeated 
attacks gradually undermine our strength of body, 
and of mind also, and in general bring men pre- 
maturely to the grave ?" — " It was so, without doulrt," 
he answered. "But what is it," I asked, "that 
Nature herself seems to have intended? Does not 
the perfection and happiness of a man consist in the 
very contrary of all these things ? Freedom ftom 
pain» vigour and activity of limb, a ruddy bloom of 
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powerful understanding, a green old age; are not 
these the things which Nature intends, and wishes 2" 
— " I suppose they are," he replied. " Would it not 
be a proof, then, of a strange perversion of intellect 
and feeling in any man who did not desire them ?" 
It was impossible for him to deny it. '^And if 
those contrary things, betokening the decay of health 
and strength, came upon him accidentally, must he 
not lament it as excluding him from the main func- 
tions and purposes of life?" He granted it. ^^ And 
what," I said, ^* if they came upon him by his own 
fiudt ? Must he not accuse and condemn himself for 
Ids im]Nrudence, or whatever the occasion might be ?" 
— ->^' Perhaps he would," replied the sick man. ''And 
grieve," I said, '' and repent that he had not chosen a 
different system of life ; and wish, although in vain, 
lo have the power of choosing and beginning again ?" 
*' Some people might do so," he answered. " Yes, 
all," I said; ''all that have a single spark within 
them of the true feeling of a man ; all that do not 
basely degrade themselves below the level of their 
own proper nature ; all these must grieve and repent, 
that they are no longer what men should be, but 
wretched, contemptible creatures, useless to their coun* 
try, a disgrace to their connexions, a burden to 
themselves." 

Here I stopped for a moment, to see if he would 
make any remark ; he made none ; so I continued in 
this manner. " I have not so mean an opinion of 
you, Mr. Marsden, as not to be quite sure, that, if 
you had now your free choice to begin again, you 
would adopt, or at least resolve to adopt a different 
mode of Ufe from thai which lias destroved in you 
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Ae intentions of Nature, and the perfections of a 
man; and consequently, that you regret the 'past, 
and wish it, if possible, undone ; even upon .those 
temporal and worldly considerations alone, which I 
have yet brought forward to convince you. For I 
cannot induce myself to think that you will now af- 
firm that such a mode of life, followed by such fatal 
effects, has pleasures immediately attending upon it, 
to counterbalance all those effects, and to rend^ 
them worth enduring for the sake of those pleasures. 
When it was uncertain whether such effects would 
follow or not, you might have embraced the {Measures, 
and run the risk of the consequences ; but now you 
have the power of comparing the two things to- 
gether, the pleasures and the consequences, by your 
own actual experience; and you must indeed be 
utterly bereft of all the understanding of a man,. if 
you could maintain with sincerity, that the effects and 
consequences, altliough a 'mighty evil, are still less 
evil than the pleasures were good. Besides, I call 
them pleasures only for the sake of giving them a 
name ; but they are not real pleasures ; nor, be they 
what they may, is there any real good in them at 
all, or any real happiness resulting from them. 
Pray what do you think of me, Mr. Marsden ? Do 
you consider me a less happy man, because I never 
drink to intoxication ; or sit, smoking tobacco and 
singing lewd songs, in public houses ? On the con- 
trary, do you not know assuredly, that such practices 
would be misery to me instead of happiness V 
, "Yes, Sir,*' answered the sick man, rather to my 
surprise, after being silent so long ; " it might be so 
with you ; but I have seen a man of your cloth as 
deep a drinker as I have ever been ; aye, and as fond 
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of a smutty song too ; and I suppose he found such 
a life to be a pleasant one." " And were you not 
even yourself ashamed of him, and scandalized at 
him V I asked. " Why, that is true enough," he 
confessed. "Then," I said, "you bore testimony, 
by that very feeling, that such pleasures ought not 
to have been pleasures to him at least. But I ask 
you besides, did he not come skulking into the ale- 
house, and go skulking out again?" — "Yes," he 
said, " I believe he Sd not wish to be seen."— 
** Then," I rejoined, " he also bore testimony, by his 
own desire of secrecy, that he was pursuing things 
which nothing but low passions and a depraved appe- 
tite could make him consider in the light of pleasures. 
In his case, therefore, and in my case, Mr. Marsden, 
you would see the matter clearly enough ; and you 
would pronounce, without hesitation, that we had 
mistaken the true nature of pleasure ; and, in short, 
that there must be something low, and perverted, and 
dejnraved about us, to lead us into such a mode of 
life. Now, what is there in your own case to pro- 
duce so great a difference as to make you imagine, 
that, what is a mistaken notion of pleasure in us, may 
be a riffht notion of it in you ?" 

" Why, the clergy," he said immediately, " have a 
trade of preaching up temperance and sobriety ; and 
of threatening all people, who follow contrary prac- 
tices, with I know not what horrible punishments ; 
it would be therefore both strange and disgraceful in 
ihemy if they were given to those practices, them- 
selves." — " That is true, undoubtedly," I rejoined ; 
"but it does not alter the nature of the case to 
others. Why do the clergy preach, that men should 
be sober, and temperate in all things ; and why do 
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they unfold the terrors of the Lord agaiBcrt the glut- 
tons, and the drunkards, and other sensualists I If 
they were to choose a profitable trade, as you call it, 
they should rather preach in feivour of all indulgence, 
and bid men follow the bent of their own several in- 
clinations. But they do the very reverse ; because 
they know, that the laws of Nature and of Grod, who 
is uie lord and author of Nature, require the former 
mode of ccmduct, and forbid the latter ; and, when- 
ever God and Nature forbid any thing, it is because 
Ihe thing is wrong in itself, and the cause of misery 
to individuals, fiimilies and nations; and, cona&» 
quently, any pleasurable feeling arising from indul- 
gence in that thing, is a vicious feelmg, perverted 
from truth and from real purity of taste and prince 
pie. This, you see, applies to aU alike ; and observe 
besides, that whenever God and Nature make laws, 
they will to a certainty punish the breach of theiB» 
either here or hereafter, or in both the stages of our 
being ; in both, if the punishment inflict^ here dft 
not produce repentance and amendment. It is 
God's wish that they should, as you heard in those 
prayers which I read to you ; but if those punish- 
ments in this world only harden men's hearts, and 
they die incorrigible and impenitent, then will God 
pour out upon them a ten-fold vengeancQ in the next 
world. Knowing all this, we preach as we do ; and 
nothing can be worse for the clergy themselves than 
to set a bad example to others, by acting differently 
from what they preach ; but I tremble for those, who, 
when they stand at the last dreadful seat of judgment, 
will have nothins to plead in their own excuse, but 
an example, which they knew to be bad and vicious. 
Will not God say to them, you had my holy Book to 
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go to, and there you might have read my will ; but 
you might have read it besides in the miseries which 
I ordained to follow your practices. You might 
n^lect my Book, or contradict it ; but you could not 
ne^ect or contradict these miseries ; you felt them 
to your cost, and you saw from whence they came ; 
but still you did not become humble and contrite 
towards me ; you did not lament that you had broken 
my laws and offended me ; you did not ask me to 
forgive you in my Son's name, whom I sent to die in 
your stead, that I might be able to forgive you con- 
sistently with justice ; you did not resolve, if I spared 
your liie, to Uve differently, under the guidance and 
with the help of my Holy Spirit ; what have you now 
therefore to say, in bar of everla^iting punishment 
about to fall upon you ? Plead not before me the 
example of the wicked, or the customs and fashions 
of a corrupt world ; you knew how to do good, and 
you have done evil ; you sinned not in ignorance, 
but with your eyes open ; and you would not relent. 
Your sins therefore remain, and cry out against you. 
You died in them ; and there is no redemption left 
for you. Can any reasonable answer be given to this V 
At first, when I stopped, he was silent; and I 
was afraid that it was his intention not to speak to 
thia point at all ; but at length he said, *^ Yes, Sir ; 
but you talked of gnawing worms and stinging scor- 
pions, and furious devils ; can anybody believe such 
things as these, except some crazy or superstitious 
old woman?" — ** Attend," I replied; " when the 
Scriptures would excite us to endeavour to obtain the 
joys of the next world — as we are not capable in our 
fntent state of forming any idea about them — ^they 
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tell us, that no eye of man hath seen, or ear heard, 
or imagination conceived, what is prepared for the 
righteous. Sometimes, however, because we are so 
gross' and carnal as to be most affected by sensible 
images, they represent heaven to us as a place, where 
we shall meet with everything considered to be great 
and splendid, or delightful in this world ; and where 
nothing of a contrary nature will find adnuttance; 
where there will be abundance of crowns, and 
sceptres, and riches, and honours, and pleasures; 
but no tears, no sorrows, no hunger, no thirsty no 
want of any kind, no pain of any kind, and no more 
death. So also in the case of hell ; the misery pre- 
pared there for the devil and his angels, and for all 
sinners, who die unrepentant and unbelieving, ex- 
ceeds everything that we have seen or heard of in this 
world ; nay, everything that any man's fancy, most 
creative of horrors, can possibly imagine to its^; 
biit because the apprehension of mankind in genonl 
is dull and blunt, and requires to be sharpened by 
something material which they feel or know, the 
misery of hell is represented to them, with a merciful 
view, under the forms of the most terrible eaitUy 
things ; the bites and stingings of venomous deadly 
creatures, and lakes of fire and brimstone never to be 
quenched. But whether the rewards or the punisk- 
ments will be precisely these or not, we know so fiir, 
that the rewards will produce unutterable joy, and 
the punishments unutterable woe ; weeping, and wail- 
ing, and gnashing of teeth. God, we may be sure, 
who is infinite in power, will be able to reward and to 
punish infinitely ; and I fear, therefore, if it were pos- 
sible for a man to prove, that there would be no gnaw- 
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ing wonn, no unextinguishable fire in hell, he would 
not on that account escape the avenging arm of the 
almighty, ever-living God.** 

I dwelt upon this with an energy of manner, and 
solemnity of tone, which might well have struck the 
uck man with awe and dismay ; but I could not per- 
ceive that it a£fected him more than a mere idle spe- 
culaition might da; and not as one of which he would 
lucertain the truth or the falsehood, to his infinite 
concern, in a few days. And, in fact, he went on to 
speculate. For when I had finished my last explana- 
tion, he said, with the pretended air of a man wishing 
for information, although there was mixed with it the 
evident sneer of unbelief; '* And wDl these punish- 
ments continue for ever ; do you tell us ? What ? 
puniahments without end hereafter, for sins so short 
m this world ? sins, too, which have been already 
punished here, in the various ways that you men- 
tioned before ?" — " Yes," I answered ; " so we are 
positively assured in the word of God, which cannot 
ue or deceive us ; and we can know nothing about 
such a subject in any other way. And if eternal pu- 
nkhment for temporal sin were ever so unjust, it 
makes no difference in the event. You cannot de- 
mur to such a being as God, and say, your decree is 
unjust ; I will raise my voice against it ; I will not 
tmmlt to it Submit you must, unless you can dis- 
place him. But, without doubt, his decree is per- 
fectly just ; for not only his power, but his justice 
also is infinite. As to the temporal punbhment, if it 
be such as should naturally lead the sinner to repent- 
ance, but does not, it is manifest that it aggravates 
the sin, and makes it worthy of a severer pumshment. 
In fact, the sinner, who is suffering under some tern- 
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poral calamity, and is bnmglit eren to the brink of 
the grave by H, without expieseing any sotfow ibr 
his sin, and the offence which he has given to God, 
acts in the same manner as if he defied him to do his 
worst He at least, therefore, would have no right 
to complain, if God shotdd do so ; that is, should 
punish him eternally, when temporal punishment had 
not reclaimed him from the error of his ways. Be- 
sides, was he not directly warned, that if the tem- 
poral punishment fiuled, it would be succeeded by an 
eternal one ? ' But I could not believe any such thing ;' 
he might perhaps attempt to argue. * Why not?* 
the answer would be; 'Is it not expressly so said in 
my Bible, and do not my preachers continually soimd 
it in your ears ?' * Yes, he might go on, • but I 
never look into the Bible, nor listen to the preachen.' 
* Then you are condemned out of your own mouth. 
How otherwise could you know my will, and mv in- 
tended dealings with you ? The truth is, you renned 
to be taught ; you followed blindly where your bad 
passions led ; you would not believe that sin could 
be so exceedingly sinful ; but now you will find what 
it was to sin against an infinite Being, and how sinfid 
^lat must be, which nothing could expiate but the 
blood of my own eternal Son. Your punishment 
will force this conviction upon you, and the convio* 
tion shall be a part of your punishment Your rs- 
ward should have been eternal, however short year 
life, if you had loved and feared me : your punishr 
ment shall be eternal, because you have hated and 
desfMsed me.' What shall we reply to this, Mr. 
Marsden ?" 

" I can say nothing to it," was his answer ; " I 
cannot comprehend such things ; I cannot turn my 
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mind to them in this state; it is too late." ^ Well 
then," I said, ^* to go back to tlie point at which we 
had arrived, and from which we have been drawn 
•Bide to other things ; you are sorry for tiie mode of 
life which you have pursued, and which has biougltf 
you to this extremity ; and if you had to choose again, 
you would choose ddfferently ; is this your feeling ? ** 
** Perhaps it is," he replied, but with a seeming re- 
luctance. ^' Very well," I said; '^ that is die first 
■tep ; ibe second, and a much more important one, 
isi, to be sorry, that by your conduct you have broken 
die divine laws, and offended your good and grar 
dous Eather, who is in Heaven: do you feel this 
Bonrow ? " " You must excuse me, Dr. Warton," he 
mswered impatiently ; ^* I am worn out by this very 
bug conversation, and I cannot pretend to speak off 
hand to such difficult matters. I want my daughter's 
help inmiediately, and you would oblige me, if you 
would go." 

It was impossible not to see that this was a mere 
icheme to get rid of me ; but I thought it expedient 
bo comply with his wish at once, and not to irritate 
bim against me, lest he might determine to admit me 
M> more. So I said, " Then I will leave you now. Sir, 
to God's good care ; and I beseech him to enlighten 
frour mind, and touch your heart, that you may both 
mderstand and feel the things which you have heard, 
md which concern your present and everlasting 
Deace." No amen from the lips of the dying man 
x>Uowed this pious ejaculation of mine. Apparently 
nothing was yet effected towards the great object of 
my solicitude. He had exchanged a brutal ferocity 
for a cool civility, but he seemed to be as distant as 
ever from a state of penitence. I went away, there- 
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to diis; 80 1 said, *^Tell me candidly, whether you 
are not a much poorer man now than you were a few 
years ago ; whether you do not pay yoiur taxes and 
rates with more difficulty, although they are less; 
whether your wife and daughter are not more pinched 
at home than they used to he ; and, if this cannot he 
denied, as I am sure it cannot, tell me next how this 
has arisen V 

He was silent, no douht, from self-conviction, so 
I went on to the question ahout the ruin of heahh, 
and the shortening of life, and I asked him, if thai 
was a desirable thing? He shook his head, but 
said nothing. I pressed him again with particulars. 
*'Are not gout and rheumatism, and generally ail 
disorders attended with pain ? " He allowed it. " Do 
men desire pain for its own sake f ,He could not 
say that they did. '^ Do not those disorders also put it 
out of our power to pursue our usual employments, 
and sometimes even to help ourselves?" He granted 
it ** Do they not often produce a disgusting look ; 
pale, or yellow, or livid?" He could not deny it 
^' Do they not sometimes compel us to support our 
steps with a single stick, or even to walk upon two 
crutches?" He granted it "Do they not often 
make us loath our food and pass sleepless nights Y' 
— '^ It is true enough," he said. " Do not repeated 
attacks gradually undermine our strength of body, 
and of mind also, and in general bring men pre- 
maturely to the grave ?" — " It was so, without doul^" 
he answered. "But what is it," I asked, "that 
Nature herself seems to have intended ? Does not 
the perfection and happiness of a man consist in the 
very contrary of all these things? Freedom from 
pain, vigour and activity of lunb, a ruddy bloom of 



countenance, good appetite, sound sleep, a clear and 
powerful understanding, a green old age; are not 
these the things which Nature intends, and wishes 1" 
— " I suppose they are," he replied. ** Would it not 
be a proof, then, of a strange perversion of intellect 
and feeling in any man who did not desire them ?*' 
It was impossible for him to deny it. *^And if 
those contrary things, betokening the decay of health 
and strength, came upon him accidentally, must he 
not lament it as excluding him from the main func- 
tions and purposes o£ life ?" He granted it. ^' And 
what," I said, *^ if they came upon him by his own 
£Milt ? Must he not accuse and condemn himself for 
his imprudence, or whatever the occasion might be V* 
— ^' Perhaps he would," replied the sick man. ** And 
grieve," I said, ** and repent that he had not chosen a 
different system of life ; and wish, although in vain, 
to have the power of choosing and beginning again?" 
*' Some people might do so," he answered. " Yes, 
all," I said; "all that have a single spark within 
them of the true feeling of a man ; all that do not 
basely degrade themselves below the level of their 
own proper nature ; all these must grieve and repent, 
that they are no longer what men should be, but 
wretched, contemptible creatures, useless to their coun<» 
try, a disgrace to their connexions, a burden to 
themselves." 

Here I stopped for a moment, to see if he would 
niake any remark ; he made none ; so I continued in 
this manner. " I have not so mean an opinion of 
you, Mr. Marsden, as not to be quite sure, that, if 
you had now your free choice to begin again, you 
would adopt, or at least resolve to adopt a different 
mode of life from th(U which has destroved in you 
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what means you have ascertained that the hardness of 
his heart continues the same." 

" I have talked with him, Sir," she replied, " ac- 
cording to your advice, and his words shewed it too 
plainly. I would have hegun immediately upon my 
return to him, hut he would not let me, and com- 
plained of heing weary and drowsy. So he took the 
remainder of your wine. Sir ; and fell asleep. But 
ah ! what sleep ! Such restlessness, such startingB, 
such cries! Never shall I forget it. Sir. Yet, I 
thought, if it pleased God to scare my poor father 
with horrid dreams and visions, the impression might 
remain when he waked, and might do him some 
great good. And at first it seemed. Sir, as if it would 
have remained ; for he turned his face about with 
signs of alarm, and searched every comer of the 
room within the reach of his eye, again and again^ 
with a hurried look ; and at last when he saw me, he 
cried, *• Is it you, girl ? Is there nobody else hete 

but you ? I diought but it is no matter ; it was 

all a dream.* — ' Not a creature has been here,' I 
said, * dear father, to disturb your sleep. I am soiry 
that your dreams have troubled you so.' 'Have 
troubled me so, girl V he said angnly. ' What dost 
mean ? How dost know that they troubled me ? I- 
did not tell thee t?iat* ^No, dear father,' I an>- 
swered ; * but when you told me, that you had been 
dreaming, and I saw myself how uneasily you slept, 
I concluded that your dreams had been bad. But 
never mind, dear father ; I think I know how you may 
get good dreams in future.' ' How is that, child f 
he enquired eagerly. — 'Why, dear father,' I said, 
'there was one thing, which the good Doctor read to 
you, and which I remember best, because it begins 
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the morning service ; and it is so full of comfort, that it 
might well be always in our thoughts !' * What is it, 
child?' he asked impatiently. ' It is thU^ dear father,' 
I answered — ^ When the wicked man tumeth away 
from the wickedness that he hath committed, he shall 
saye his soul alive.' — 'What?' he cried out with 
anper; 'dost thou too join in accusing thy own 
faJ&er and calling him a wicked man? Let me 
hear no more from thee about such matters. The 
Doctor may think that he has a right to talk to me in 
that manner, and to try to frighten me ; but thou 
haatnone; so hold thy peace.' — 'Ah! dear father,' 
I Bsid, ' forgive me ! It is all because I love you.'-— 
•Well, well,' he answered much more gently; 'I 
will not be angry, if you say no more.' Thus I was 
stopped. Sir ; and for me to make any more attempts- 
will be impossible; but I hope you will. Sir." " I 
will certainly," I said, " be me event what it may. 
Expect me in half an hoiur." Then she rose in haste ; 
and, taking the wine which was now ready, she 
thanked me a thousand times, and curtsied, and hur- 
tled away. But ah ! her piety was not rewarded 
here. 

Having stopped to eat some breakfast, I soon fol- 
lowed her, with my Paley under my arm. The 
mother was in the shop, as usual; there being nobody 
but her daughter to whom she could trust the manage- 
ment of it, and her daughter being generally in the 
sick chamber with her father, since their change of 
system towards him. As I was passing through, 
not intending to stay a moment, I just said to Mrs. 
Ifarsden, who was engaged with a customer, " I fear 
y«inr poor husband is g^ng worse and worse."— 
" YtSy Sir," she answered ; " it would be a mercy 

F 2 
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now, if the Lord would release him." — " God knowst 
best " I said, arresting my step ; " if he were to live 
a little longer, he might perhaps be better prepared 
to die." — " No,*' she replied, rtill going on with her 
business, ** it is not likely, Sir ; he is in great pain 
and uneasiness, and often delirious ; he can do no- 
thing more now." — " It is very difficult, certainly," I 
said, '* to do any thing effectual under such circum- 
stances ; we should all of us begin to make ready in 
good time ; if we put off our preparation from day to 
day, and from year to year, it is no wonder that God 
does not always bless our endeavours on a death- 
bed." — ** What you tell us. Sir, is very true," inter- 
posed the customer, who was a poor woman, buying 
tea and sugar, tobacco, and snuff, and other UtUe 
articles for the week's consumption ; ^' but there aie 
too many of us, who have no time to think of 
anything else, except how to keep soul and body 
together." " O, yes," I said, " you may pray to 
God continually, either at home, or abroad ; you 
may go to church on the sabbath-day ; and you may 
follow your business in a lawful manner, with in- 
dustry and honesty, and sobriety; this, my good 
woman, will be an excellent preparation for death.** 

They were both silent upon this, and appeared to be 
conscience-stricken ; but the state of things upstairs 
demanding my first attention, I did not attempt to 
pursue the conversation any further ; and in a few 
seconds I was at the foot of the sick-bed. A servant- 
maid, assisting Miss Marsden, immediately quitted 
the room ; she, herself, at niy desire, remained. 
The sick man's face being almost covered with the 
sheet, as on the first day I saw him, I went round to 
the side, that I might watch him the better, and speak 
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to him with less difficulty, and in a lower tone. His 
eyes were closed, but he opened them when I came 
close, and sat down on the bed itself ; and he said 
feebly, before I knew very well how to address him, 
** You are very kind, Sir, in sending me some more 
of your wine ; but it is nearly all over with me now ; I 
shall not hold it much longer." — " Indeed I fear so," 
I said, marking his voice and countenance ; '^ which 
makes it a matter of the greater urgency, that not a 
single moment should be lost. Have you been trying 
by yourself, since I left you yesterday, to make your 
peace with God, that he may receive your soul, when 
it departs from your body ?" " My soul, my soul V* 
he replied incredulously; "what is the soul?"— 
*' Every man," I said, '* consists of two parts, the 
body and the soul — the body after death dissolves 
into dust, as we know : the soul is immortal ; it 
never dies ; it rmist live for ever ; so we believe. 
And we believe also, that hereafter the body itself 
shall be raised from the dust of death to die no more ; 
that the soul shall be united to it again ; and that 
both of them shall be happy or miserable together 
throughout the endless ages of eternity. Thus, if I 
have not told you, Mr. Marsden, wliat the soul is, 
I have told you sometliing of much more import- 
ance, namely, what is to become of it for ever. 
Ah ! precious, therefore, infinitely precious, must be 
the worth of your soul ! There is nothing, no, not 
the whole world, which a wise man would receive in 
exchange for it — ^for what is the value of all the 
world to the greatest king when he has left it, and 
lifts up his eyes in hell ? Tliis precious, immortal 
soul Christ died to reconcile to his almighty offended 
Father, and to save from everlasting woe. Lay hold 
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of what he has done for you, by asking forgiveness in 
bis name ; by believing, and by trusting in mm. Then 
shall your soul be cleansed by his blood from all 
stain of sin, even at this the last hour perhaps of 
your existence upon earth ; and being sanctified by 
the Holy Spirit, you shall be fitted to dwell amongst 
the blessed spirits and angels above in heaven.'' 

Much of this was probably not intelligible to the 
-poor dying man, who had so little knowledge of the 
Christian dispensation ; at all events it had no ap- 
parent effect upon him ; and when I stopped, he re- 
peated immediately his former question ; *' But what 
IS the soul itself. Sir ? I ask you thaty and you do 
not tell me. I should wish to know whaX it is. 
Perhaps it is only a name for nothing. Why should 
I believe that I have two parts of myself, when I 
see but one V* — " When God blessed you with health,** 
I said, ** and you er e employed in the business of 
your shop, did you not use scales and weights, and 
various instruments, and utensils of your trade f* 
— " To be sure I did; and what of thatT he 
answered, rather impatiently. "Why then," I said, 
" you can distinguish very readily, cannot you, be- 
tween the person who uses any thmg, and the utensil, 
or instrument, or thing which is used ?** ** Yes," he 
replied ; ^' a child may do that** '^ And the thing 
which he uses can never be the same with the thing 
which is used ; can itT asked I. — " Never, never, 
he answered; "why question me in this mann^f 
♦' Be patient, my good Sir, for a moment," I said, 
** and tell me when you weighed any article in your 
scales, whether you did not also use something dse 
besides the scales?" — " Do you mean the wei^tsT 
he enquired. — " Yes," I said, " and besides Ae 
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weights ? " ** Wliy, both my hands, to be sure," he 
replied. '' How could I weigh any thing without my 
hands f — " Well," I sud^ " andlfor some purpose 
or other you used your legs, and the rest of your body ; 
did you not ?" — "Yes, yes," he answered pettishly ; 
** my whole body ; but what of that ? You are 
wasting your own breath and mine m asking such 
ffliestions as these.'' — *'*' I hope not," I said, '' but I 
nave done now, at all events ; for we are arrived at 
a most hnportant conclusion for you. That the thing 
used, and the thing usmg it, must needs be distinct 
from each other, you saw most clearly ; and now you 
tell me ^that your whole body is one of the things 
used for the various purposes of life ; inform me, then, 
what is the thing which uses it? . Something distinct 
and different, it is plain; the body cannot use the 
body ; what is it, I beg of you ? it matters not what 
it be called ; only it mtut be another thing. I call it 
the soul, which is a very good name for it ; and 
thus it appears beyond all possibility of doubt, Mr. 
Marsden, that you consist of two parts, soul and 
body, and moreover that the soul is far superior to the 
body, and uses it as an instrument to do whatever it 
is capable of doing, according to the mere will and 
pleasure of the soul itself." 

For a while my poor obdurate patient was lost in 
thought. It seemed now to be proved to him un- 
deniably that he had a soul ; and that this soul was 
the most valuable part of himself; but he had pro- 
bably no desire to know it ; it could only add another 
and a more bitter care to those which appeared al- 
ready to torment him. For the soul, being more 
valuable than the body, might have a different desti- 
nation from the body, and so might not be swallowed 
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up and lost in the grave with it. He was dwelling, 
I think, upon this uneasy reflection ; hut, whatever 
it might he, his restless and trouhled hody betn^ed 
the trouhles of his souL The separation of the two 
things he must have been conscious of, by his own 
sad experience, at this very moment ; he must have 
felt the inward mental excruciating pang, in which 
the body had no concern ; and he felt besides the 
bodily pain, which the restlessness both of body and 
soul increased. I pitied him during this pause ; this 
crisis, it might be, of his everlasting destiny ; but I 
uttered not a word. I, too, was wrapped in medita- 
tion ; but I prayed, also ; which he, I fear, did not. 
One prayer ; one contrite thought ; one pang of re- 
morse, directed upwards, might have reached God's 
throne, and brought down grace from thence. 

But he was obdurate still. His daughter now 
leaned over him, and wiped away the sweat from his 
brow, wliilst she wetted it again with her tears. He 
moved her away rather roughly with one of his 
hands, and at length, with a sort of convulsive e£fort» 
demanded for the third time, ^* But what is this soul 
itself ? you still conceal it from me. If I could see 
it, as I see my body, that would be enough ; at least 
to convince me that there was such a tiling as the 
soul." " But why should you see it,*' I said, " to 
be convinced of its existence ? Is it not sufficient 
to feel it, and to be aware of its workings ? Did 
you ever see the wind ? Yet you know the wind by 
the sound, by the touch, by the motion which it 
creates ; and you may know the soul as well, without 
seeing her, by y jur own reflections, and by every 
action and movement of your body. Every reflec? 
lion is hers alone ; she alone thinks ; and every 
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action and movement of the body is caused and di- 
rected by her ; the body is a wonderful machine con- 
structed with numerous parts for different uses, and 
with a wire to every part ; she pulls the wires, each 
as she chooses, and so moves what part she will ; the 
aim, the leg, the hand, the foot ; no wire can pull 
Itself. And now I tell you that she has nothing of 
matter, like the body, about her ; and therefore you 
cannot see her. No matter in the universe is capable 
of thought ; the soul, therefore, being a tliinking 
substance, is immaterial, and consequently invisible ; 
she is a pure sjHrit, and comes from on high finom God 
himself; he breathed her into man when he first 
created him; she derived not her origin from the 
dust, and therefore she will never return to it ; she 
is divine, and therefore immortal ; she will live for 
ever ; just or unjust, she can never perish ; but if 
just, eternal happiness awaits her ; if imjust, eternal 
misery. Let this explanation content you, Mr. 
Marsden ; and let the admonition, with which I 
finished it, sink deep into your heart. Only, if you 
tremble at the word just, remember what I say to 
you, in the name, and by the commission of my great 
Master, Jesus Christ ; your faith shall do for you 
what no works can do ; it shall make you just.*' 

Here again, it is to be feared, I was not thoroughly 
understood ; but I thought it my duty upon this the 
last occasion, as it seemed, to mix the Christian doc- 
trines of salvation with every other point which he 
might challenge me to explam ; there was just a ray 
of possibility tnat he might challenge me to explain 
thein also ; and then tlieir reasonableness, and bene- 
volence, and necessity to men, might perhaps have 
been made more apparent to him, so as to enlighten 
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his mind, and touch his heart But nothing of this 
kind occurred ; nor did he shew any desire to speak 
or to enquire at all ; and thus moment after mommit 
was flying away, irrecoverably, and without a single 
step being taken towards repcoitance and ftuth, God 
and heaven. Disaj^intment and grief sat heavy 
upon me ; but at lenffth I recurred to what I had 
firs^ said, and asked him again, since he was now 
better acquainted with the existence and the nature of 
a soul, whether he would not spend the short re* 
mains of life in prayer to God to receive his own; 
^' Ah ! it will be a fearful thing," I added, '^ for your 
soul to meet an ahnighty offended God, to whom you 
have never prayed for pardon. If ever you feared 
a man, fear Grod millions of times more ; for a man 
can only kill your body, and there his power and his 
vengeance must stop ; but God, after ne has killed 
your body, can destroy both your body and soul 
together in hell. He therefore is a bemg gready 
to be feared, and most humbly to be adored, and by 
every means in your power to be appeased." 

My tone was urgent and importunate. To escape 
me die wretched man flew to Athebm, and resumed 
a portion of his former atrocious impiety. *'Far 
what / know," he cried, *^this may be all a buff-bear 
to terrify us ; how can I ascertain that there is any 
such B^g as God ? I know no such thing ; nor 
do I know how to set about to find it out" What 
am I to do i^ow ? I thought with mysel£ Must I 
go through the arguments for the existence of a God 
with this dying sinner, who should be invoking the 
aid of a Saviour with prayers, and tears, and groans? 
It is impossible ; it is useless, if it were possible ; 
and Scripture he will disclaim altogether. I will 
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take another course ; so I said, **' You suppose then, 
perhaps, Sir, that, if there were no God, there would 
be no world, nothing, after this ; neither pleasures 
nor pain. But I must tell you, (and I am suie you 
cannot prove the contrary,) that, whether there be a 
Crod, or not, there may still be another world, and 
another life for all of us." '' How so, Dr. Warton f 
he enquired eagerly. ^' Why," I said, ^^ the same 
fate, or chance, which brought us here, might just 
as well bring us to exist again hereafter ; and there 
would be nothing more wonderful in it. If God do 
not cause and dnrect every thing, then it must be fate, 
or chance, which does it ; and you see every day 
what surprising things happen with respect to other 
animals and vegetables ; quite as surprising as if a 
man were to return to life. But do you know what 
I mean by fitte, and chance V " Not very well," he 
answered. ^^ Then I will tell you," I said, '^ in a 
very few words, which will be enough perhaps for 
our present business. Chance, indeed, you probably 
do understand sufficiently already ; but then if you 
do, you will never admit it, I am sure, as causing 
and directing all that you observe in the world ; and 
so chance must be given up altogether. — Is not 
chance, or what you mean by it, — something very 
irregular, and uncertain, and oflen contrary to your 
expectations f He allowed it. '^But that is by no 
means the course of things even here," I said ; ^^ the 
sun, for instance, and die moon, which are of so 
great use to us ; are any of their great laws at all 
irregular, or uncertain ? Do they ever rise or set at 
unexpected hours ? In short, do we not know long 
before all about them from our almanacs ? A cloud, 
indeed, may come between the sun and 2/«, and keep 
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off some of Us light and beat from us ; and you 
might at first think that to be a mere matter of 
chance; but do you really suppose that a single 
cloud ever floats in the air without a cause of its being 
there ?" " No, to be sure I don't," he answered. 
" Well then," I said, " it seems that we shall get rid 
of chance, as I mentioned before, altogether ; for 
notliing happens without a cause. In truth chance 
is only a name for our own ignorance ; we do not 
know what causes are at work to produce this or that 
effect, and so we say foolislily that such things 
happen by chance ; but now you perceive it is not 
so, in natural things at least. And how is it in the 
affairs of men? Just the same. There is a vast 
deal which takes place, with as much regularity, and 
certainty, and as agreeably to our expectations, as is 
natural things ; but on the other hand there is a vast 
deal also, which looks Uke mere random chance. A 
tradesman, who understands his business, and nev^ 
neglects it, and is honest in liis dealings, and spends 
nothing viciously or unnecessarily, being both sob^ 
and frugal, will prosper, and flourish, and get rich ; 
that is the great law of human affairs, like the rising 
and setting of the sun. But now and then comes a 
cloud ; his house and all his goods are destroyed on 
the sudden by fire ; he is plundered by thieves, or by 
an invading army. Not tliat these things really 
happen by chance ; but only that he knows nothing 
about them beforehand, and so calls them unlucky 
chances ; they have their certain causes just like other 
things, but he is ignorant of them. However, be it as 
it may, what do I infer from all this ? Why, that, under 
whatever ruling influence we live, give it any name 
that you please, it is so regular, so certain, so con- 
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formable to our expectations, nothing could be more 
likely than it should still follow us, ^ter we die, and 
reproduce us in another state, as it does thousands of 
other things ; provided only, that there be some pur- 
pose, which has not been accomplished, and could 
not well be accomplished, in the present state. And 
any reflecting person must see, that this is pre- 
cisely the case with men — the purpose evidently is, 
to reward and to punish them according to their 
actions in this world ; but the execution of the pur- 

Eose being only begun, and not completed here, we 
ave ffood reason to believe that it will be completed 
Iiereaner. The tradesman, whom I described, was 
suddenly deprived of his natural reward in this world, 
by causes over which he had no controul ; but the 
irregularity may be, and most probably therefore will 
be, corrected in tJie next. On the contrary, the 
tradesman, who is idle, and drunken, and a spend- 
thrift, is reduced to poverty, and afflicted with disease 
besides ; thai is his natural punishment here ; but he 
gains a large prize in the Lottery, suppose, and his 
poverty at least is at an end, and with it a part of his 
punishment ; the full punishment therefore may be, 
and most likely will be paid him hereafter. You 
cannot give a reasonable account of human affairs 
in any other way than this ; if there were not a future 
state for us all, there would be a beginning, and no 
ending of anything ; or rather there would be a wise 
beginning, and a very unaccountable and unsatisfac- 
tory endmg. I conclude, therefore, Mr. Marsden, 
whoever, or whatever it may be, that directs every- 
^ng, being so wise as we see it to be, and yet not 
complete, on account of the vast variety of circum- 
Ktances entangled with each other in this world, it 
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wiU punue ub into another world ; and, con8eqaen%, 
there is no use, and no real comfort to any man in 
the supposition, that there is no God. It is merdy 
doing away with a name. This that I have now ex-^ 
plained to you, which rules nature with such r^u- 
iarity, and begins to reward and punish men in uiis 
life, and which you cannot by any means get rid o^ 
is ^e very God, with whom we have to do now, and 
shall have to do hereafter." 

Here I stopped to consider whiere I was ; and I 
must own, that all which I had just said, now that I 
think coolly about it, may reasonably appear to any 
of my readers to be exceedingly flat and dry, and 
even totally unadapted to the awful case before me. 
If so, my Brethren of the Clergy, who are tiirown 
into the same trying circumstances, must guard 
against my errors, and devise some more auspi- 
eious proceeding. But at all events they will pe^ 
ceive now I was led on to this mode of argument; 
and I can assure them, that, although it prodkiced no 
ultimate good effect that I am aware of, it was lis* 
tened to by this poor man with more attention than 
almost anything else, and seemed to open to his view 
what he had never dreamt of, or reflected upon in his 
whole life before. But the question of fate, which I 
had also promised to discuss, I determined, in this 
stage of the transaction, not to handle, if I could 
possibly avoid it ; both, because I was sure that it 
would be too difficult for him, and, because I feared 
that it might only put new objections into his head. 
Besides, if the explanation were managed and suc- 
ceeded ever so well, it could not carry us a sin^e 
step beyond the point to which we had already ad- 
vanced ; namely, that under whatever system of things 
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we wet^ now Inring, a future state of rewards and 
punishments was both possible and probable. What 
followed led us away, as I wished it might, horn all 
further thought about Sate and necessity, and their 
kindred odious nonentities. 

After a pause, observing him apparently thought* 
ful^ and shewing' no disposition to speak, I said, 
^* You seem to be struck, Mr. Marsden, with this re* 
presentation of things, as being something quite new 
to yon, and also the true state of the case. Suppose, 
therefore, by reasoning deeply upon the subject, you 
had brought yourself to think, that there must cei^ 
tainly be a future state of rewards and punishments ; 
and then you opened the Bible at the part called the 
New Testament, and found there a full account of 
this future state, and how astonishingly great those 
lewaids and punishments would be, and that they 
would be eternal; moreover, what is of still more 
importance to you, suppose you found there, as you 
would undoubtedly, a most gracious method revealed 
to you, by which you might obtain that wonderful 
happiness, and, although a great sinner, escape that 
terrible punishment; what would you think? — ^what 
would you say ? Would you not at first be over- 
powered with joy and gratitude, and absorbed in 
speechless amazement ? And would you not after- 
wards, when the power of uttering your feelings re- 
turned, exclaim with a devout fervour, and with every 
faculty springing forward to embrace the proffered 
terms ; would you not exclaim, Lo, here I am ! An 
alien once, but now thy servant, O God, hence- 
forth ! I have lived hitherto without thee ! Now I 
know thee and thy blessed Son, whom thou sentest 
into the world to preach glad tidings. They are 
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Bucli to me, and thankfully do I accept him as the 
Saviour of all sinners, of whom I myself am the 
chief. May this knowledge of thee, and this accept^ 
ance of thy Son, he to me, I heseech thee, that 
which thou ha^t promised, the gracious means of 
eternal life." 

Thus I led the way to this miserahle man, and 
endeavoured to put into his mouth a right confession 
of faith, as well as to infuse right principles and 
right feelings into his heart ; and to work upon any- 
thing ingenuous, which might still remain in his na- 
ture, however corrupt and debased by sin; but it 
seemed to be labour in vain : he was quite callous, 
as far as I could judge, and resolved to brave every- 
thing, come what may ; not that he now believed that 
Christianity was false, or that there was no God, or 
that he had no soul, or that there wa^ no future 
State; but, be these things as they might, he was 
reckless of the event to himself; a sort of brutal 
senselessness had seized upon him, which he would 
not, or could not shake off ; or rather, perhaps, it 
was a hardness of heart, which God had inflicted 
upon liim judicially, by withdrawing the Holy Spirit, 
and abandoning liim to himself. 

After a short silence, which Mr. Marsden did not 
appear inclined to break, although his restlessness, 
as on former occasions, betrayed his inward trouble, 
I said to him, with a soothing tone, " Ah ! my good 
Sir, why will you not tell me the real state of your 
mind ? What is it which oppresses you, and prevents 
you from receiving the glad tidings of salvation for 
sinners ? If you have but liinted at a diflSculty, I 
have immediately explained it ; if you have more 
difficulties, I intreat you to let me hear them, and 
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with God's help I will explain them also with equal 
ease. Keep notliing back from me, I beseech you, 
as if I were praying for myself. You might yet be 
convinced, and your soul might yet be saved, if you 
would but open your inmost thoughts to me without 
delay. God still blesses you with the light of reason 
to understand what I say to you ; but darkness is 
coming on apace. It has already overspread you 
partially twice or thrice; the next time it may be 
total, and final. O use the light, whilst a gracious 
God permits you to have it ! You have confessed, 
that your system of Hfe has been wrong, so far as 
respects the present happiness, and the possible per- 
fection, of a man in this world ; will you not also- 
confess that you have thereby offended God, who is 
the Maker of man, and the Author of all his capaci- 
ties ; and that, by offending him, you have justly ex- 
posed your soul to perdition in the next world, wh«i 
your tnal is over in this ? Why do you hesitate to 
take this second step ? You would feel no shame in 
confessing to a fellow-creature that you had offended 
him, if you had really done so ; do you feel shame 
m confessing such a thing to God, who is the kindest 
and most merciful of all parents, and who corrects you, 
not as too many earthly parents correct their children, 
for their own unnatural pleasure, but for your great, 
and unspeakable, endless good ? What satisfaction, 
what peace, what delight must it pour into the breast, 
to confess to such a parent, who waits to be gracious, 
and longs to forgive I Who would not run to him 
the moment after the offence, and, humbUng himself 
before him, cry out with affection, mingled with sor- 
row, Father, almighty, but most merciful Father, I 
have sinned against thee^ and am no more worthy to 

VOL. III. o 
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be called thy son — O spare me from ^e wrath which 
I deserve ! Thou hatt spared me, and I am yet in 
the land of the living to praise thy forbearance and 
goodness — O receive me back into thy love ! J ask it 
of thee, m his name, who died in my stead." 

Thus I spoke ; and, whatever force coidd be added 
to argument and entreaty by the apparent sinoeiity 
and zeal of the speaker himself, it was added now. 
I was quite exhaui^sd, and seemed, on every account, 
incapable of any thing more. The amiable daugh- 
ter had never ceased, from first to last, to shed abun- 
dance of tears, and, as xxften as the unbending spirit 
' of her father resisted the plea by which she herself 
'was melted and subdued, she intermingled with her 
tears .the loud sighs and sobs of an overcharged 
' heart. At the present moment they burst forth widi 
redoubled angmsh ; because, perhaps, she considered 
this to be the final attempt ; and she saw, by the 
countenance and the hesitation of her father, wat it 
would be, like the rest, without success. With a 
look of stem severity, but without speaking to her, he 
rebuked her for these earnest expressions of hergikf; 
and then, turning his haggard face towards me^ he 
< said, though with a faltering voice, ^* Dr. Warfam, 
• all this is but to vex and torment us both ; you may 
'he satisfied, I should tliink ; you have done moce 
than your duty, although you have not done what 
you wished ; you have troubled me, but you have 
not changed me ; I am the same to the last, as I 
told you that I should be, and you would not believe 
me. Leave me now to myself, to abide the event 
' quietly ; I shall soon know it, if I ever again know 
any thing." 

The meaning, although not the tone of this dedasi- 
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tion, was plain and dedsive ; and it was the last 
thing which I heard him speak. Two or three mi- 
nutes elapsed before I could answer him, which were 
spent, partly in soothing his daughter, and partly in 
•collecting and composing myself. When this was 
accomplished, awe pervading my whole frame, I said, 
with an air of resignation, ** God*s will be done then, 
Mr. Marsden ! You are yet in his hands ; and by his 
mighty power, he can yet turn you and mould you 
Afresh, if it seem fit to him not to make you a vessel 
of wrath, nor to break you in pieces, and doom you 
to destruction. But I shall not think that I have 
performed every duty belonging to my station, until 
I have knelt down with your poor weeping daughter, 
and commended your spirit into the hands of your 
great Creator, and most merciful Saviour, and have 
besought them that it may be precious in their sight, 
although you are careless of it yourself." 

Upon this we knelt down by the bedside; and 
whilst I was opening my book, the sick man closed 
his eyes, not to listen with imdivided and unbroken 
.attention, but to keep himself, I believe, quite pas- 
sive, and as free as possible firom all danger of inter* 
rujpting me, or treating me with incivility. I sur- 
mised before, that this was the whole alteration in 
him which my labours had produced, and that surmise 
was, I think, now verified. 

The prayer in our Visitation- service for a sick 
person, when there appeareth small hope of recovery, 
came nearest, of any authorised prayer which I re- 
collected, to the present uncommon and distressing 
case ; but still it was very widely remote from all its 
peculiarities.->— I had marked in Paley, at the 416th 
page, a prayer for one who is hardened and impeni- 

a 2 
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tent — I detennined to embody the two together, and 
I did it nearly in the following manner ; but I fear 
to no useful purpose. 

" O Father of mercies, and God of all comfort, 
our only help in time of need ; we fly unto thee for 
succour in behalf of tliis thy servant, who is visited 
with thine hand, and the time of whose dissolution 
draweth near. Look graciously upon him, O Lord, 
and prepare him against the hour of death. Thou 
tumest the hearts of men as thou pleasest ; thou hast 
mercy on whom thou wilt have mercy, and whom 
thou wilt, thou leavest to their own blindness and 
corruption ; O be merciful to this dying man, and 
take from him all ignorance and hardness of heart 
Open thou his eyes that he may see the wonderful 
things of thy Gospel ; strengthen him inwardly witii 
thy grace and Holy Spirit ; give him unfeigned re- 
pentance for all the sins and errors of his life past, 
and steadfast faith in thy Son Jesus ; that his pardon 
may be sealed in Heaven before he go hence and be 
no more seen. 

" It is the foolish pride of our nature to be un- 
willing to acknowledge our faults and confess our 
offences against thee ; but do thou teach him, and 
enable by thy grace to cast off this vain, ungodly 
feeling ; give him a deep sense of his own unwordii- 
ness ; shew him the beauty of holiness which has so 
lon^ been hidden from his eyes by the deceitfulness 
of sm ; take from him his stony heart, and give him 
a heart of flesh ; thou, who alone canst revive souls 
which are dead in trespasses and sins, hear these our 
prayers for our unhappy brother, who seems to be on 
the very brink of destruction ; pity him who appears 
to have no pity upon himself, and upon whom all 
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means to lead him to repentance have been tried in 
vain ; awaken him, we most humbly beseech thed, 
awaken him out of this fatal slumber, that he may 
employ himself in things which will make for his 
everlasting peace ; and at last receive him into thy 
blessed eternal kingdom, through the mediation and 
intercession of thy son, Jesus Christ, our Lord." 

Having by a great effort performed this trying ser- 
vice, I rose, and departed with haste; leaving the 
sick man with his eyes still closed, and his daughter 
upon her knees. Mrs. Marsden was very busy with 
her customers, and so I passed unheeded into the 
street ; and I was glad that I met nobody in my way 
homeward to mark the dejection of my countenance, 
or to interrupt the sorrowful course of my meditations. 

This was Saturday. On Sunday, being always 
much occupied and much fatigued in consequence, I 
rarely visited the sick, except I was sent for, or they 
were near at hand and in extraordinary circumstances. 
I might have gone to Mr. Marsden, and ought to 
have done so, if there had been the very least glim- 
mering of hope ; but a message had arrived to tell me 
that he was almost constantly delirious. However a 
second message arrived, about nine o'clock in the 
evening, to invite me to come to him, which I obeyed 
hnmediately, supposing that a fresh situation of things 
bad arisen, in which I might possibly be useful. I 
took Paley with me. 

The maid- servant let me in, and lighted me up 
st^rs. Tliere were several persons in the room about 
the sick-bed ; the wife, tlie daughter, and others ; 
amongst whom, as I found afterwards, one was his 
brother. Having cast my eyes around upon them, 
and nobody speakmg, I looked next to the wretched 
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man himself, who was also lookmg towards tne with 
wild, but melancholy glances. And now and then 
he made a sort of convulsive effort to raise himself 
up, in which his wife and daughter assisted him ; but 
immediately his pressure upon them became so heavy, 
that they laid him gently back again upon his pllow. 
In these struggles he stretched out his hands towards 
the bottom of the bed, as if he would have reached 
somebody there. I was there myself; and thinking 
that perhaps I was the person whom he might wish 
to be near him, I came round to the side, and touch- 
ing one of his hands, I said, ^' Is God so gracious to 
him, as still to indulge him with the use of his reason 
and his speech?" To this question the daughter, 
choked with her grief, was totally incapable of re^ 
turning any answer; but it was answered by the 
mother, who was much firmer ; because perhaps she 
was not equally convinced of her husband's extreme 
peril in this world or the next. " He seems, Sir, to 
be in his senses, but he has lost his speech entirely." 

Then we can do nothing but pray for him," I said ; 

or with him, if God will give Imn a heart to pray. 
Talking with him is impossible." 

Upon this we all knelt down, except the mother 
and the daughter, who supported him, one on each 
side of the bed ; and I began with the commendatory 
prayer, as I did not know but that he might die im- 
mediately. Afterwards, being of opinion that he- 
would live for some short time longer, I turned to page 
868, where there is a prayer from Bishop Andrews, 
for the acceptance of our devotions for the sick ; and 
when I had read it, I proceeded regularly from page 
to page as far as 384 ; leaving out, and altering,liere 
and there, according to my own discretion ; and 
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aometbnes, as different circumstances arose, making 
pauses of considerable lengtL When I came to 
page 884, about an hour upon the whole had 
dftpsed. 

l)uriDg this painful interval none of the by-standers 
attempted to speak a word, but Mrs. Marsden. In 
iiae of my pauses, occasioned by a peculiar agitation 
of the sick man himself, which she interpreted to be, 
an expression of terror, she pitied him, and said that 
be need not be so much alarmed; for that many 
people had gone out of the world, who had spent 
much worse lives. To this I answered nearly as I 
had done in the case of the kept woman and Mr. 
Haddox ; not assuming that Mr. Marsden was really 
alarmed for himself, of which I was not sure ; but 
only that he ought to be, if he was still impenitent 
and unbelieving, whether he were better or worse than 
others. In another pause, occasioned in a similar 
Bianner, she said, that her poor husband had never 
been an enemy to anybody but himself I doubted 
very much about the truth of this assertion, in the 
way at least that I understood it ; but at all events, 
as I found by experience, that it was a common 
mode of endeavouring to comfort a dying person, 
who had destroyed himself by conviviality and drunk- 
enness, I thought it right not to pass it by without 
due notice ; so I said, ^^ Ah ! my good Madam, we 
all of us injure our fellow-creatures in a thousand 
ways that we are perhaps not aware of. You pro* 
bably think only of killing, and robbing, and cheat- 
ing, and slandering, and lying, and crimes of that 
magnitude; and it may be well, not to have our 
conscience stung with- the guilt of such crimes, when 
we are going to give up our reckoning to God. But 
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to take one instance only, which does not seem to be' 
in your mind ; how many persons, innocent of any 
ffreat offence before, may have been ruined by our 
bad example ! If we ourselves had lived sottishly 
and wickedly in the alehouse, and broken God's sab- 
bath, how many others may we have seduced by our 
example and encouragement to do the same, instead- 
of supportmg their families by honest mdustry, and 
remembering the seventh day to keep it holy ! But 
drunkenness and breaking the sabbath seldom end 
there— they are great offences themselves ; but they 
are also the beginnings of the most brutal profligacy 
and impiety, and of every horrible crime besides. 
Supposing, however, that any man's own wickedness 
had not been the cause of wickedness in others ; why^ 
it is true, he might have less to answer for at the 
tribunal of his judge ; but if he has been such an 
enemy to himself as to endanger the ruin of his own 
soul, that will be enough and more than enough for- 
him to bear, unless he retrieve it by fljring to Jesus 
Christ for help, and by humbling himself under the 
mighty hand of God. Unless he do this, there is no 
comfort in thinking that he has been nobody's enemy 
but his own. If it were true, would that save him ? 
But it cannot be true. Such wickedness must have 
endangered the ruin of many, besides himself; and 
he will have to answer, both for himself, and for 
them who fall by his means. But your poor depart* 
mg husband, I hope, repents in his heart, although 
he cannot tell us so with his tongue. I trust, though 
tjoe do not hear him, yet he calls upon his Saviour in 
the secrets of liis own breast. God grant that he is 
doing so !" I exclaimed, clasping my hands with fer- 
vour ; and the dying man, aroused by the energy of 
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the supplication, turned his head quite round, and 
fixed his eyes wistfully and mournfully upon me ; but 
then, a spark of hope kindling within my bosom, I 
Feiterated with tenfold earnestness, '^ Grod grant it ! 
God grant it !" and I could utter no more. 

At this instant he raised himself with greater force 
than he had ever done before ; and reaching further 
with his hands towards the bottom of the bed, his 
brother grasped them in his own, and thus supported 
his whole weight in this extraordinary attitude. But 
soon his head began to droop ; his eyes were twisted 
almost out of their sockets ; and his wife and daughter 
screaming aloud, and receiving him back again into 
their arms, he expired with a single but a terrible 
groan. He was dead, and his eyes were suffused with 
dimness ; but they were wide open, and protruded 
fiur and horribly. Some one at, a distance cried out, 
*' Close them immediately !" Mrs. Marsden wrung 
her hands, and started back with a superstitious dread, 
and exclaimed fearfully, " I cannot do it I" The 
daughter had covered her face with her apron. The 
brother was standing with mingled amazement and 
doubt. I rose from my knees, and with my fingers 
pressed his eyelids downwards, until, at length, after 
two or three trials, they continued shut for ever. 
Then I said, falling again upon my knees, '^ Let us 
all pray to God, before it be too late, to give this 
unfortunate man pardon and rest; let us make no 
unmanly outcries wliilst his soul is departing from 
hia body ; let us form no hasty judgment concerning 
the manner of his death ; but let us lay our hands 
upon our own mouths, and ask grace for ourselvesy 
max we may live well, and die happily." 
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A sufficient space having been allowed for this, I 
rose once more, and retired with haste ; the darkness 
and silence of the night creating deeper and more 
awful reflections. But it was to no purpose. No- 
thing could now be undone ; no step retraced. The- 
tree had faUen, and so it must lie. 



Chapter II. 
JACOB BROCKBOURN.— WARNINGS. 



§ 1. — Mrs. Martin, Mn, Hudson, the Souths, 8fc, 

Onk afternoon, upon looking over my newsps^>er 
which had just arrived from the nei^houring town, 
I was surprised to see a circumstantial account of 
a murder reported to have been committed in my 
parish ; and at first I was strongly inclined to doubt 
the truth of the whole matter, or at least to feel quite 
sure, that there was an error in the name. Not that 
my parish did not abound, like others, with persona 
wno were capable of any wickedness ; (which I la^^ 
mented, but could not remedy by any himian counsel 
hitherto devised ;) but, when I took so much pains 
to be acquainted with all occurrences, and so many 
persons were always ready to communicate every 
thing extraordinary, and I myself was never out of 
the way, it seemed incredible that the news of a 
transaction, so horrible as a murder, should have 
travelled to the town, have got into the papers, and 
then come back to me, before it had reach^ me by 
any other channel. Besides, there were Brock- 
bourns in the parish, and bad ones too ; but I had 
never heard of any Jacob Brockboum, as the mur- 
derer himself was called. Upon the whole, I trusted, 
that the pain and the disgrace of so heinous a deed 
were yet at a distance from us. 

However, I sallied forth to make enquiries, and 
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was very soon disenchanted of my confidence. The 
story was too true ; but it was supposed, that Jacob 
was a mistake for Joseph; because theref was a 
Joseph Brockboum, who had well entitled himself to 
the imputation of a murderer, by hb general habits 
of drunkenness, and stealing, and other deprayi- 
ties. And such a man as Joseph was very likely to 
have taken up his abode in such a spot as tnat which 
was now mentioned to me as the scene of the mur- 
der. Thickly peopled as the parish was, yet there 
were parts of it that were solitary enough ; at least, 
removed from all. great roads, and exposed only to 
the observation of a few of the lowest cottagers. 
This was one of that description. Towards the 
remote comer of a wide, extensive, open field, tra- 
versed chiefly by foot-paths, there is a small cluster 
of wretched hovels, with some others detached, and 
scattered about at various distances. On a Sunday, 
as I had often been told, this place was usually tne 
resort of the most profligate persons, who brought 
their liquor and their loose women with them, and 
pursued their debaucheries, imawed by the appear- 
ance of any decent respectable people, or by the fears 
of beadles and constables. The inhabitants had no 
communication with any of our hamlets, where the 
various shop-keepers are collected together ; for they 
were much nearer to a very large village, or rather 
to.Tto, it might be called, in an adjoining parish^ 
where all their daily wants were supplied equally well, 
and with less inconvenience. So, on the present oc=» 
casion, the poor sufferer, Brockboum's wife, was 
attended by a surgeon from thence, who sent her off, 
in a very few hours after the calamity, to the nearest 
hospital ; the consequence of which was, that there 
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was no possibility of inviting me to visit her. I have 
no doubt but this would have been done under more 
favourable circumstances ; for wicked as these people 
were, they never failed, if there was time enough, to 
summon me t6 the sick-bed ; and I have very lately 
been there day after day, for a long period, to pray 
with a poor young married woman, who died at 
length of her lingering disease, after having received 
the sacrament from my hands. But neither a mourn- 
ful event like this, nor otliers much more awful, 
which I shall, perhaps, have occasion to mention, 
seemed to have any effect in changing the character 
of the place. Through all the changes and chances 
of human affairs, and in spite of a frequent change 
of some of its inhabitants, it continued uniformly the 
same. The new-comers either brought with them, or 
soon acquired the manners of the oldest settlers; 
and now to crown the rest of their enormities, a 
husband had murdered his wife. So at least it was 
believed. The wife died in the hospital in about 
four and twenty hours ; the inquest gave a verdict of 
wilful murder against the husband ; and, in conse- 
quence, he was now in prison, awaiting the trial 
which was to decide upon his character and liis 

life. 

This was the result of my first enquiries in my own 
immediate neighbourhood, and to my great sorrow a 
splendid opportunity of doing good appeared to be 
entirely lost However, I thought it advisable to 
go, and see what impression had been made upon 
the rest of the people, and to endeavour to turn this 
calamity to their improvement. My curate, a young 
derffyman, zealous in his profession, and anxious 
for mformation and experience, together with some 
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of my children, went with me. They were all indeed 
desirous of accompanying me upon so unusual an 
occasion ; for they expected, I bdieve, botii to hear 
. and to see many extraordinary things : but it seemed 
prudent to leave the little girls at home, as it was 
quite uncertain, whether circumstances might not 
occur, in the due execution of my office, whidi 
might compel me to use language unfit for their ears, 
and to suggest ideas likely to contaminate tiie purity 
of their minds. 

On our way to the cottages we met Mr. Markham, 
and ascertained two or tbree facts, which were in 
some measure consolatory to me ; that it was not my 
parishioner, Joseph Brockboum, who stood charged 
with this deed of horror ; that the newspaper was 
■ right in calling the person Jacob ; and that both 
Jacob himself, and me wretched woman, who had 
fallen a victim to his fury, were strangers amon^ 
us. In short their legal settlement was at .a distonoe; 
but they had got work in the adjoining parish, and 
had lately come to dwell in ours. 

Having arrived at the place, there seemed to be 
an uncommon stillness and desolation about it 
We walked almost round the whole cluster ; not a 
door was open, not a human creature visible, not a 
sound heard. Yet it was nearly the hour of dinner, 
when I might have reasonably nave, expected to find 
the entire population of every age and sex assemUing 
together. ' Have these people fled, with one consent, 
from this scene of blood?' I thought witli myself 
*0r are they all shut up within their dwellingB, 
ashamed and afiraid to look upon each other, occi^ 
pied in silent reflection upon the warning which God 
nas given them V 
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At length, when] we were on the point d complet- 
mg the circuit, and were nearly opposite to the last 
house, a woman came out of it ; but immediately re- 
entered in haste, when she saw us, and wm an 
evident design to shun us ; although she pretended, 
as I supposed by her gestures, not to be aware that 
we were so close to her. She knew me well ; we 
were old acquaintance ; but she was a new inhabit- 
ant here, and not yet inured to all the wickedness 
of the spot, and sorry, perhaps, to be found upon it. 
Instancy I caUed after her by her name, and she 
le-eppeared with downcast looks, and, without speak- 
ing, waited to hear what I might wish to say to her. 
** You have had sad doings here, Mrs. Cobbold," I 
said ; '* there has been murder amongst you I under- 
stand.** — Yes, Sir," she answered; "more's the 
pi^."— " Which is the dreadful house ?" I asked. 
-**! will shew you. Sir," she said; and immediately 
flhe pointed it out It was the next but one to her 
own. " Ah !" I cried, " it is very properly shut up, 
and the windows closed. Who could endure to live 
in it? Who would wish even to look into it?" 
** Sha'n't we go in, papa V said my eldest bov. " I 
should so like to go in; do let us go in." — ''What!" 
I replied ; '' do you desire to see the very spot, where 
the poor creature lay, when her husband in his rage 
struck her to the ground ? Perhaps there is a lake of 
Uood still i^n the floor."—'' Yes, Sir," said Mrs. 
Cobbold, " It is just as it was. Nothing has been 
done to it yet There is nobody to clean the house 
^— •! could not think of such a tmng myself."—-^' I do 
not wonder at your unwillingness to do this, Mrs. 
Cobbold," I rejoined ; " and I should not be sur- 
prised, if the landlord found it a difficidt matter to 
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let this cottage soon to a fresh inhabitant." — ^''I 
would not live in it for all the world, Sir," she said, 
earnestly ; '^ and, I believe, I must quit my own ; for 
the murdered woman will never be out of my head 
whilst I am so near the place where she was killed. 
Her ghost will haunt us, I fear." — " God, I hope, 
has now warned you all sufficiently, Mrs. Cobbold," 
I said, '^ without permitting the poor creature's ghost 
to come back amongst you, if indeed he ever does 
such things, which is not very likely. No, no, it is 
gone, without doubt, to the abode of all the souls, 
where God has appointed that they shall remain, till 
it may please him to call them to judgment But in 
what state did her soul leave her body, Mrs. Cobbold? 
that is the awful question. For in whatever state it 
was at that fatal moment, in the same state will it 
appear before God, and be judged by him. Where 
it is gone, it can do nothing for itself, to better its 
condition. If it went away from this world stained 
with vices unrepented of, and therefore unforgiven, 
it will have nothing to do but to lament in vain for 
the past, and to forebode with fear and trembling, 
and with too much certainty, a future lot of everlast- 
ing misery. Be warned therefore, I beg of yo«, 
Mrs. Cobbold.'' 

She was affected by the gravity and solemnity widi 
which I spoke, but probably she did not understand 
my doctrine so fiilly as to derive any great profit from 
it ; aiid she made me no answer whatever, except by 
dropping a curtsey, and saying, " Yes, Sk." " wdl, 
Mrs. Cobbold," I resumed ; ** now let me know the 
particulars of this horrid deed. Having been so 
near, you, of course, are acquainted with every thinff.** 
— " I will take you, Sir, if you please," she said. 
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*' to Mrs. Martin. She can tell you, Sir, much better 
than I can ; and she was more of a friend to the 
dead woman, and was with her most of the time till 
the surgeon sent her to the hospital" "As you 
will," I answered, " let us go to Mrs. Martin im- 
mediately ; I shall have a great many questions to 
ask her." 

Mrs. Martin's cottage was next in the cluster to 
Mrs. Brockboum's. Mrs. Cobbold knocked at the 
door, went in, and told Mrs. Martin aloud, that Dr. 
.Warton, the Kector, was come to enquire about the 
murder. We all followed, but could scarcely find 
room to stand. The cottage was small, very dirty, 
and in great disorder. Mrs. Martin herself was sit^ 
ting at a table without any cloth upon it, eating 
something, I did not observe what, and feeding a 
little sick child that lay upon her lap. Other young 
children were creeping about on the uneven floor, 
which seemed as (if it had never been scoured or 
swept ; or amongst a heap of soiled linen and clothes, 
apparently belonging to persons of the lowest rank, 
which were piled up in one comer, till Mrs. Martin 
could find time to wash them. *No wonder,* I 
thouglit with myself, ^ that ^the husband dines out ! 
There is nothing here to make home attractive ; no 
comfortable fire- side ; no clean table-cloth, nor in- 
deed any table-cloth at all ; no food neatly dressed ; 
no fresh-looking, tidy children to sit upon his knee, 
and stroke his chin, and kiss him, and prattle away 
the hour. Away he goes, therefore, day after day, 
syotematically to the ale-house, where he finds a 
blazing fire, good fare, and jolly companions; 
husbands, that is, who have tlie same cheerless homes 
as himself; there he spends a large proportion of lus 

VOL. III. H 
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wages, or perhaps the whole upon his own enjoy- 
ments; his children and his wife become ragged, 
and are ready to starve, and every thing faXls into 
irretrievable ruin. She is the first cause by .her own 
ill management and slatternly habits ; and now she 
feels the sad consequences, in her own person, and in 
the wants and sicknesses of her children ; but she has 
"no skill to remedy them. In despair, it is most 
likely, she resorts to drinking herself, when she can 
get a penny for the pmpose ; degrades herself to a 
beast, and drags on a miserable existence in filth and 
nakedness. '^ 

Such was the melancholy pic^re suggested to me 
by the sight of Mrs. Martin, her children, and her 
cottage. It is too accurately drawn ; it accords with 
too many of our poor peo^e in every part of the 

farish ; but it was particularly applicable here ; and 
have no doubt, that the apparent desolation of the 
place, which at first surprised me, was occasioned by 
the absence of every man and boy, capable of earn* 
ing anything by their labour, who had deserted their 
homes to spend their earnings abroad. It was not 
their practice, in fact, to eat their dinners at hcMnd, 
except on the Sundays, when such scenes were acted 
as I have already mentioned, and which naturally led 
to the fatal catastrophe now under my investigatioii. 
Upon our entrance, and having been told who I 
was, Mrs. Martin was preparing to rise from her 
stool with the poor child in her arms ; but I desired 
her to remain, without disturbing herself on my ac- 
count ; and I then asked her at once, what I was 
most anxious about, whether the unfortunate woman 
had been able, in the midst of her sufferings, to put 
up any prayer to God for pardon and mercy.— "I 
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believe she did what she could, Sir," Mrs. Martin re- 
plied. '^ For some time she only groaned and raved ; 
but when her senses came to her, and I saw the con- 
gealed blood upon her head, I told her. Sir, to pray 
to the Lord to have mercy upon her ; for I feared it 
was all over with her. Pray to the Lord, I said, 
Mrs. Brockboum, and he will hear you ; you are a 
sinner, but he has promised not to cast away sinners, 
if they pray to hiin." " You counselled her well, 
Mrs. Martin," I said. '^ Was the poor creature able 
to follow your counsel ? Did she laiow how to pray, 
and in whose name to pray V* — " Ah ! Sir," she an- 
fwered, *^ it was a hard thing for her to settle her 
thoughts to pray — ^ I do, I do, Mrs. Martin,' she 
cried ; but aU was hurry and confusion. Sir. ^ I do 
die best that I can, Mrs. Martin ; what words should 
I say Y I would have taught her. Sir, as well as I 
could ; but there were the neighbours running in to 
see her, and asking her questions ; and then came 
the doctor. Sir ; and her pains were very great ; and 
she kept saying, that she was sure she was a dead 
woman ; and every now and then she called for her 
husband with a grief and anguish which I cannot de- 
scribe to you. Sir. But I never left off telling her. 
Sir, to pray to the Lord ; so, I hope, she did it, 

Sir.*' 

" I hope so too, Mrs. Martin," I said, '' and I am 
certain, if she did pray, at least if it were in her 
great Saviour's name, and out of a contrite heart, he 
would receive her prayer, and offer it up at his al- 
mighty Father^a throne, and plead for mercy for her. 
But have we any good reason for thinking that she 
felt the burden of her sins, and looked to him with 
fidthand trust to ease her of it? Where had she 

H 2 
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learnt all this, Mrs. Martin ? Could she read her- 
self ?" " No, indeed, Sir," she answered ; " she was 
no scholar, nor her husband either ; she could not 
even tell her letters, more's the pity." — " Did she 
go to any place of worship ?" I asked. — " Alack- 
aday. Sir," she replied, " it never seemed to come 
into her head to do any such thing. '^ — " Then how 
could she know," I said, ^' anything at all of the way 
in which God will be reconciled to smners, and much 
less enough of it to apply it to herself, and to use it 
effectually to her own salvation, in a few short hours, 
in the midst of the agony of her sufferings, not al« 
ways in her right senses, ravmg, as you tell me, and 
as I can readily conceive, about the horrid deed it- 
self, and about the hand that did it ; her husband's 
hand, which should have protected and cherished her, 
instead of dashmg her to the earth, and inflicting 
upon her the stroke of deatL" 

" That is very true indeed. Sir," said Mrs. Martin; 
*' and besides aU this, she was very tipsy, very tipsy, 
Sir, I am sorry to tell you, and had been so all the 
day." — " Ah ! Mrs. Martin," I exclaimed with feel- 
ing, " and all the rest of you," (for there were now 
several persons about the door, listenmg to what 
passed between- us,) " this was a sad condition for a 
wretched sinful creature to die in ! Will it not be a 
terrible warning to you all ? You now see by this 
great calamity, which has taken place before your 
eyes, how true is that passage in the Prayer-book, 
which you have all heard when you have followed 
your fifiends to the grave ; * in the midst of life, we 
are in death !' This poor woman rose with the sun 
on that unhappy morning, with no fears of her latter 
^nd ; before another sun rose, she was a corpse, or 
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next to it ; and how did the will of Providence appoint 
that she should die? In a manner the most un« 
thought of, and the least probable, but more horrible 
than any other which you could have imagined ; by 
her own husband ! He, too, when he rose on that 
same imfortunate day, might well have expected to 
fiave seen many more with none but the common 
occurrences of human life. Behold, however, in how 
short a time he murders his own wife ; he is cast 
into prison ; and there he lies, awaiting, before he 
has run out half his days, a violent and disgracefid 
death! Will anything make you watch^ over 
yourselves, if this will not, that you may be always 
prepared to meet your God ? If you were ready, it 
would not matter how unexpectedly you were sum- 
moned. But to be summoned and overtaken in a 
fit of drunkenness, when you have wilfully destroyed 
your own reason, and have made yourselves incapable 
of applying for mercy to your Maker and Redeemer, 
can there be a greater horror than this ? And will 
any of you, with such an example before your eyes, 
ever again venture to intoxicate yourselves with 
drink ? Such, it seems, was the dreadful case of the 
unhappy Mrs. Brockboum ; and what was the case 
of her husband? Was he intoxicated too? How 
was tliis, Mrs. Martin V* 

** Indeed, I cannot say, Sir," she replied ; '* for I 
did not see him the whole day after the morning. 
He went out a holiday-making, which was a very 
unusual thing with him. Sir; for I reckon him a 
sober, industrious man ; and perhaps he might have 
drunk more tlian ordinary upon such an occasion. 
But as he did not leave his key with me, which he 
generally did, I had no reason for seeing liim when 
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he returned. She, poor woman, began to drink very 
early, and she went to it again in the evening at 
neighbour Hodges's, and so when night came, she 
was very far gone m liquor indeed. She passed my 
house two or three times, after it was dark, and I 
knew very well, by the noise which she made, what 
was the matter with her. This was the condition, 
Sir, m which her husband found her; they quarrelled, 
and she lost her life, but how I do not Ibiow ; nor 
was she herself able to give me any account of it.**— 
**• Did you hear them quarrel, Mrs. Martin V* I asked. 
— ** Yes, Sir," she said ; " I was gone to bed, and 
they waked me with their quarrelling. They were 
at very high words with one another. Then there 
was a sound as if all the crockery were breaking. 
But soon I heard a blow, as I thought, and a heavy 
fall, and a rattling upon the floor, like the dashing 
of chairs against it, and then some deep groaim. 
Upon which my husband and I both got up, Sir, and 
put on our things in a hurry, and came down. But 
some of the neighbours, who had never beein to bed, 
were before us, and they had lifted up poor Mrs. 
Brockboum from the floor, and were carrying her 
up-stairs. Him I did not see ; he was gone." 

"Alas I Mrs. Martin," I said, "this is a very 
painful story for me to hear, even at second hi^nd ; 
what must the fact itself have been to all of yauy who 
were upon the spot, and saw so much of it done with 
your own eyes, and heard with your own ears the 
groans and the ravings of the unhappy, drunken, 
dying woman ! Is it possible, that you can ever for* 
get such a night of miseries ? And will not the 
judgments of God, so evidently shewn to you, rouse 
you all to think of your own condition ? You may 
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be as sure that he means this, as if he had told yoa 
so by a voice from heaven. Let me ask you, there- 
fore, what part of your conduct have you been striv- 
ing to correct and amend? What duties, hitherto 
neglected, have you now begun to perform ? which 
of you, for instance, has been to church, to acquaint 
herself with God, and to worship him, where he has 
comn:ianded you to do it ? You see now how he for- 
sakes those who forsake Mm^ and leaves them to their 
own brutal vices and savage passions, which plunge 
them into murder, and bring them to die ignomini- 
ously on the scaffold. But I will ask you a simpler 
queslion ; which of you has sent her children to 
school, that they may be taught there to know their 
God and Saviour, and how to pray to them for grace 
and help in time of need ? I fear, you have done 
nothing of this kind ; I have seen none of you at 
church ; and I am certain that none of your children 
are at school. What am I to think of you then, but 
that you intend to go blindly and rashly on in the 
very same course, till God sweeps you all away, and 
perhaps in his wrath, as he has done this poor 
wretch ? How, or where, but at school, are your 
children to learn to fear God, and keep his command- 
ments, and shun the vices, which have produced this 
monstrous crime ? And how or where, but at church, 
will you yourselves endeavour to make your peace 
with God through Jesus Christ, by imploring his as* 
aistance, when he is most likely to bless you, in the 
practice of his holy ordinances V 

This address to them, pronounced with eamestness, 
appeared to make no small impression ; but at the 
same time it presented only a glimmering of hope to 
my mind. They held down their heads, struck, no 
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doubt, witli the feeling of awe for the great truths 
which I liad brought before them, and self-convicted by 
their own consciences ; but with respect to the future^ 
the impression seemed to be one of despair. They 
seemed to say to themselves, all this should be done, 
but we shall never do it ; we cannot do it ; God help 
us ! — My curate told me afterwards, that it appeared 
to hiniy so thoughtless were these poor people, that the 
effect of the murder would have been quite worn out 
of their minds, if we had not paid them this visits 
and tried to give them a striking view of it applicable 
to themselves. 

After a short pause Mrs. Martin began to justify 
herself in this manner. *^ Alackaday, Sir," she said, 
** I never knew that I could get my children into 
your schools — I have been but three months in the 
parish, and my husband has but just found work in 
the brick-fields — I have been all along at sixes and 
sevens, and if it had not been for this little bit of 
washing wluch you see, we must all have starved. 
For our parish is a ffreat way off, and we were too 
sickly to go there, when we were most in need. But 
as soon as I am able to turn myself a little, I will 
follow ' your advice. Sir ; I did not neglect those 
things where I lived last, I assure you." "Well, 
Mrs. Martin,'' I replied, " I am glad to hear thatf 
and I hope you will not neglect such great duties 
whilst you continue here. But I recommend to you, 
if ever you change your abode again, not to re- 
main patiently even for a week, without enquir- 
ing diligently about the churches, and the charity- 
schools, and if possible to become acquainted with 
the clergyman of the parish. This will be for the 
good of all your souls, and perhaps of your bodies 
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too : for if their eye is upon you, and they observe 
the propriety of your conduct^ you will have their as* 
nstance in every distress ; and, if they are not rich 
themselves, they will recommend you to those who 
are< In this parish we have various charities which 
will be within vour reach, if you deserve them ; but 
there is one which I refuse to nobody ; and I advise 
you to avail yourself of it whilst your husband is in 
work. — I have laid in a large stock of coals ; and, by 
paying me sixpence or more at a time, during the 
summer smd autumn, you will entitle yourself to such 
a quantity in the winter as will secure you against any 
danger of a scarcity, or high price of that necessary 
article, if the season should turn out to be vsevere. 
But nothing is of so much importance to you as ths 
schools for your poor children, who, I observe, are 
numerous ; and, I dare say, if you had thought of 
enquiring about them, many of your neighbours 
would have been able to inform you, that they are 
open to all who will give themselves the trouble to 
apply to mer 

Then suddenly recollecting myself I turned to 
Mrs. Cobbold, and sjud, " Mrs. Cobbold, you have 
had children in the schools in former times, and I 
am surprised that you have none there now ; but I 
presume this melancholy event has convinced you, 
that to breed them up wild and ignorant is the most 
likely means of breeding them up to crimes and 
misery. Alas! alas! what little love and affection 
too msmy mothers appear to have for tiieir own off- 
spring ! You seem to have no thought that they have 
souls which must be happy or miserable for ever ; 
and therefore you take no care about it — ^you bring 
them into the world, and leave all the rest to chance; 
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or rather, I might say with perfect truth of thousands 
of you, you brmg them into the world only to make 
them miserable, both here and hereafter. And will 
Gkxl, do you think, sufiPer such conduct to go unpur- 
nished? Assure yourselves not. If you haye any 
feeling, he will punish you in this world, by making 
you the eye-witnesses of your children's crimes ; you 
will see them grow up to be drunkards, thieves, and 
murderers ; but if your hearts are too hardened to be 
touched with grief on these accoimts, remember what 
awaits you in the next world ! TnbulatioB, and. an- 
guish, and pain, and fire to all eternity." 

Hare I stopped, and Mrs. Cobbold, being akamed 
or ashamed, began to excuse her conduct by saying, 
that sickness had first been the occasion of withdraw- 
ing her children firom school, and that, now they 
were recovered, she had thought of asking my per- 
mission to send them again, and had only delayed to 
do so from the want of a good opportunity. *' Well," 
I said, *^then let them be sent next Monday ; but 
why did you not mention the schools to Mrs. Martin, 
who is a stranger amongst us ? It would have been 
a kind, neighbourly act in you to have done it, when 
you saw that she had so many children, runniog 
about in idleness, and sure to learn mischidf, without 
the chance of learning anytlung good." 

Mrs. Cobbold looked as if she could find nothing 
to say to this. It was manifest that the thing had 
never once come into her head. However, at tiliis 
moment Mrs. Martin herself interposed, and pre? 
tended at least to be glad, that there was a possibility 
of having her children taught to read and write, free 
of all expense. It was her chief wish too, she said, that 
t)iey shouki be brought up ^' in the fear of the Lord, 
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to be vessels of honour." These were good, scriptu* 
ral expressions ; but when taken in conjunction with 
the rest of her style, which my memory does not 
now enable me to catch sufficiently, I thought they 
twanged a little of the conventicle, and I found 
afterwards that my curate had made the same obser- 
vation. However, I made no remark upon the cir- 
cumstance at present, but said, *' Yes, indeed, Mrs. 
Martin, thai is the main thing, to have your children 
become vessels of honour ; and the first ste^ towards 
it, if you would set about it rationally, must be, to 
teach them to read and understand the Bible, which 
is the word of God, and in which alone is to be found 
die way to salvation. Well, we will do this for you, 
if you will let us, and free of all expense too ; except 
indeed one expense, that you must take the trouble 
to send them to school clean and tidy ; with their 
hands, faces, and heads well washed ; and their hair 
thinned, cut short, and combed. When I look at them 
in their present state, I cannot commend you, Mrs. 
Martin ; nor do I wonder to see them so sickly, when 
you keep both them^ and your cottage, in so unwhole- 
some a condition. Cleanliness is the great road to 
health. I pity these poor children ; they seem as if 
they had always lived, like gypsies, in the dirty lanes 
and gravel-pits. And I will tell you another thing, 
Mrs. Martin, that you will never have your husband's 
company at dinner, whilst your cottage continues as 
it is now." 

Mrs. Martin was sensibly affected with this expos- 
tulation ; but, poor woman, as she looked ill herself 
at the present moment, and seemed to have very deli- 
cate health altogether, (her complexion was sallow, 
her brow oppressed, and her tone feeble,) and more- 
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over, because it appeared that she had shewn a kmd 
attention to the murdered woman, I relaxed a little, 
and soothed her by saying, *^ But you are excusable, 
Mrs. Martin, I perceive, in some degree, on account 
-of your own health, which, I fear, is not good. If it 
should please God to restore you, I have no doubt 
but tliat I shall see things in better order. The first 
thing, however, is to send your children to school, 
and it will be some relief to you merely to have them 
out of your way ; but a great comfort besides, I should 
hope, to think that they are training up to be Chris- 
tians, and good members of the community." 

Mrs. Martin having assented to this, I now asked 
her, if poor Mrs. Brockboum had any children, and 
if so, wnere they were. " She had none. Sir," she 
answered, ^' by Mr. Brockboum ; but she had two 
before her marriage with liim; a girl and a boy* 
The boy lived with them ; and, because he works in 
the same brick-field with my husband and son, I keep 
him here, and find him a lodging for the present, tiU 
we see the end of the business.** " How did this 
dreadful deed afifect him V I asked again. '' Ah ! 
Sir," she replied *''• he is giddy and thoughtless ; and 
he has seen such constant drunkenness, and quar- 
relling, and fighting, in this neighbourhood, that he 
knows no better, and thinks nothing of it. He was 
asleep upstairs. Sir, when the thing happened ; but 
the disturbance soon waked him. However, Sir, 
wliilst I was by, he took very little notice of his 
poor mother, and she the same of him. He is very 
ignorant, Sir." — "Yes," I said ; " and I now entreat 
all of you, who are mothers, to mark the conse- 
quences. The wretched boy is utterly ignorant of 
everything good; even natural affection is stifled 
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within him ; and he ean bear, without being moved^ 
to behold the horrid scene of a mother, his own 
mother, dying by the hands of her husband, and 
going up &om a drunken revel to stand before her 
judge. Of a last judgment indeed, and of what is 
necessary to enable us to pass it without an eternal 
condemnation, I suppose, he has never heard; no, 
nor perhaps of a God or Saviour either, except when 
impious or drunken men, yes, his own moUier too, 
have profaned and violated their holy names by oaths 
and imprecations. Such scenes as this therefore are 
his natural element; and he does not wonder at 
diem, nor feel, even though one that ought to be so 
dear to him is the unhappy sufferer. You that are 
mothers, would you wish your sons to treat you thus, 
or to be the props of your old age, and at last to 
close your eyes with dutiful honour, and tender love i 
I see by your countenances what you would wish; 
but then I tell you, that, to obtain yoiir wish, you 
must bring them up in the fear and nurture of the 
Lord, and by the excellent pattern of your own 
behaviour, they must learn to esteem and reverence 
you." 

I paused here ; but observing that nobody was 
preparing to answer me, I enquired about the girl. 
*' She is much older than the boy. Sir,'* said Mrs. 
Martin, ** and is in a very respectable service. The 
fiad news soon found her out, and she came here out 
of breath, cr3dng and wringing her hands the next 
morning : but she was too late to see her mother, 
who was already gone to the hospital ; so, without 
waiting a moment here, Sir, even to rest herself, or 
to learn the particulars, she hurried away after her 
as fast as she came, and I have since heard that she 
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over be -^ ^*^^ P^y? mother died. SLf 

attcnlii' - >w*i «MUi|cJ.i*r. Ssr." — '• h i* T^rr 

and <• •' '- r^^^^ted^ " vj know iLi». Mn.. 

Mrs. * ^uue ihat fthe Lad bcwL li* izciinanic 

of V- .„. :*ui B> folhfw up wca: to-j *o j-roperir 

jj1„". »i :a aut into her d^-ing mother's nsooitb tbe 

l-. ,{ J. dcoken and contrite heart. Bm hem 

t ?l:e ai be so different from her brother * Bad 

•«tui to schoi>l anywhere H" 

I can tell you all about it, Sir," said Mrs. Mo^ 

^ . •' for 1 himrd it from the young woman heTsdf. 

jiie riay not lonf^ ago, when she called to visit her 

jMithf;r ; and lunr mother not being at home, I a^«d 

her to step iiit^i my cottage, and sit dov^-n, w hich ^ 

did : and m we fell into talk, Sir, about her place. 

Aiid tiiUf.r matters. She was at school for sevenl 

yunrM at lh<; exjiense of a kind friend ; and bang 

iiiui>li tifili('f*d there for her giMxl reading and woik- 

iii^ liy I III' liulins of her villnf^c, they afterwards pm 

luvi out In noi'vico, as an under nursery-maid, where 

;»hv. luid hiuo (o rond her Diblo, and was regularly 

*vwv u» vhuivh, Sti sho improved herself there. Sir, 

HM ,\v*\ «in . rtud whon sho became above her si- 

tti-tiiiM^. «hi' (AuiiU ixwmmondod her to the place in 

\^h\^h nho nox\ ih, as housiMnaid, where she gets 

fiit'ai wa^'R. aud i« much n^A|XH^cd. She has done 

H ix\-x'M t\i^\ 1x)r hor poor motlior« Sir, often and over 

N)^Htii« whioli she liked better than laving up for her- 

Hoir." 

" Woll," I said, " this is a refreshing story, Mrs. 
Martin, after the otlier ; and, I suppose, you all ob- 
serve tliat it was God's blessing upon Uie education 
at school which produced these good fruits ; so I 
trust you will put yourselves in the way of receiving 
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ame blessing. But now tell me which of these 
ges belongs to Hodges/' They pointed it out 
e. ^*' Why thai is the same," 1 exclaimed with 
ise, *' in which the poor young woman, the 
catchei^s wife, died after so tedious an illness, 
nrhom I visited so often." "Yes, Shr," said 
Cobbold, ^* Mr. Hodges took it inunediatehr 
her death, and he has lived there ever since, 
en it was there, no doubt," I said, " Uiat Mrs. 
^es, his own wife, died so suddenly, and so aw<- 
? " — " The very same place mdeed. Sir," she 
ed. ^* Ah !'' I said, with solemnity and feeling, 
It you were all of you so heedless and blind as 
to perceive God's providence at work amongst 
He has warned you again more terribly ; and 
m despise him, or neglect him again, what shall 
next ? He shall do something at wliich both 
san of those who hear of it, though at a distance 
unconcerned themselves, shall tingle." 
Tien I had uttered this vehement sentence, to 
h I was incited chiefly by the supposition that 
atal merry-making had been held in this very 
e, being quite sure that I could say nothing else 
kely to come home to their understandings and 
Qgs, I walked away in haste with my party, and 
iked at Hodges's door; but there was not a 
le creature of so numerous a family within. He 
a dustman, and was abroad, as I learnt, with all 
rest of them ; at least with as many as could 
^ along by the sides of the carts and horses, 
the younger ones were crawling about, and pick- 
[>rambl6-berries from the hedges, to appease their 
i;er till his return, which was not expected to be 
re night, as he had ranged away mto a distant 
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parish. I had very lately cherished some hopes of 
reforming this man. His wife had led, accordmg to 
report, a profligate life, and had died unexpectedly 
by an attack of palsy. I met him in my walk soon 
aner the calamity, and before tlie funeral ; and I 
used every endeavour to bring such a tremendous 
event home to his heart and conscience. The hurry 
and confusion of the moment, he said, had prevented 
jiim from sending for me; but his poor wife, he 
jBdded, had herself called for a Bible in her last 
agonies. " Ah !** I exclaimed, " her eyes were 
opened by the terrors of her situation, and she saw 
dearly what was most needful for her. She had be^i 
sleeping on the brink of a precipice, which hung 
over eternity ; it gave way on the sudden, and down 
she plunged, and you perceive what she caught hold 
of to save her. Will you be taught by this tremen- 
dous lesson to catch hold of the same thing in better 
time, whilst you are strong and healthy, and before 
you take the same fatal plunge yourself?" - 

Hodges was not a man of many words; but he 
shewed, in a variety of ways, that he was deeply 
impressed at the moment with what I had said to 
him. However, I had not seen him at church ; ' and 
now I was thrown into despair by supposing him to 
be the author and promoter of a riotous party, 
which terminated in murder. But I soon discovered, 
that of this at least he was guiltless ; it was not he, 
but Hodges the younger, his newly married son, 
who had a house in the same cluster. This I learnt 
At a single cottage which stood at a short distance 
aloof, the mistress of which was standing at the door 
with an infant in her arms belonging to the elder 
Hodges. For his wife had been cut off soon after 
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child-birth ; aqd, on -account of his large family, 
thi^ infant was put under the care of his neighbour, 
Mrs. Hudson, at the expense of the parish. Mrs. 
Hudson herself was very decent in her person and 
manners, and had every thing very tidy about her, 
with a handsome-looking clock, and other furniture 
not commonly to be seen now-a-days amongst the 
poor. She had been educated in the charity-school 
before my incumbency, and could probably read and 
Bew as well as poor Mrs. Brockboum's daughter; 
but she had faults, which occasioned frequent punish- 
ments, and at last her parents, who were none of 
the best, took her away before she had completed 
her proper time. Since this many years had now 
elapsed ; for she was married, and had a daughter 
of her own, who had also been in the charity-school, 
but was lately withdrawn, for what reason I nad never 
yet ascertained. 

** Well, Mrs. Hudson," I said, when I came up 
to her door, " is this the poor child that Mrs. 
Hodges left behind her, when she was snatched out 
of the world so unexpectedly and awfully ?" — ^*- Yes, 
Sir," she answered, " it is the very same. Will you 
walk in, Sir, for a few minutes, and sit down ? *' — 
" By all means," I said ; " it is a pleasure to me to 
come into your cottage, Mrs. Hudson ; I always 
find it so clean ; and if I sit down upon one of your 
chairs, you need not dust it first, as others do when 
iliey invite me to sit. But pray, tell me, has Hodges 
so soon forgotten his calamity as to have opened his 
house to these drunken people, and thereby to have 
been the cause of a murder?" — *' Oh! you mistake. 
Sir," she replied with quickness ; " the merry-making 
was at the next door round the corner." — ** Who 

VOL. III. I 
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fiyes there ? " I asked eageriy. " Why it b John 
Hodges, Sir,'* she answered, " his eldest son, who 
has heen lately married, or pretends that he is ; for 
nobody knows where the marriage was performed. 
Did not you see his wife, Sir, that flaunting yomig 
woman, with her hair all in curl-papers, who stood 
amongst the rest at Mr. Martin's door ? " — ^" Yes," 
I said, " I observed her very particularly, and I 
thought of asking who she was : but as I went 
on talking to Mrs. Martin, the thing escaped my re* 
collection ; and when I came away, she was gone, I 
suppose, for I saw no more of her. She struck me 
very much by her dress and appearance, but staH 
more by her coming and going continually, and by 
her anxious look, and by the curiosity with which she 
eeemed to listen to what I said. Now I understand 
the reason ; i^e was deeply concerned, I fear, in the 
revels which caused this dreadful deed; a deed whicli 
will disgrace your nei^bourhood for ages. As they 
go by, men will point to the place, and say with a 
sort of horror, * There a husband murdered nis wife \ 
There tliey drink till they are mad, and then cut one 
anolhei^s throats !' But where did this young woman 
come from?" 

** Nobody knows, Sir," replied Mrs. Hudson. 
** She was one of those that were often here on a 
Sunday, and then all on a sudden i^e remained here^ 
and calls herself John Hodges's wife. But some of 
the neighbours suspect she is no better than sl^ 
should be." " I will speak to her," I said, '* befOTC 
I leave the place, and give her some good advice, if 
she will hearken to it. But now tell me what yoH 
know of the murder." — " It was my husband. Sir," 
she answered, " who took Jacob Brockboum.'*— 
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" How was that ? '* I enquired hastily. " Wliy, Sir," 
she replied, '' it was at die break of day ; he saw him 
i^ulldng in that field of beans there, (to which she 
pointed with her finger,) and when my husband 
called out aloud to him, he ran off as hard as lus 
legs would carry him. But when he began to find 
that he could not get away, he stopped, and so my 
husband came up with him, and said, *• Brockboum^ 
what have you have been about ? you have murdered 
your wife, you villain ! ' * Well, take me then,' said 
BrodLboum ; ' I have made up my mind to die for 
her.' I cannot tell you. Sir, me exact words which 
be used ; fcHr they are not fit to be heard ; but they 
wiU go against him, when he is at his trial." — 
« What r I asked ; ** did they betoken his guilt ? " 
** I thought so. Sir," she replied ; " it seemed as if 
he confessed that he had murdered her." My own 
impression was the same, even from the words which 
Ae related to me ; and, if he used words besides, 
which implied that he was still Rill of rage against her 
smne hours after, that of course would strengthen 
the impression in those who knew the words. But as 
I did not know them at that time, and as the whole 
matter was capable of a milder interpretation, I 
thought it just to say, " Why, Mrs. Hudson, he 
might not have meant to confess the fact of his hav- 
ing murdered her, but only tliat circumstances were 
so strong against him, that nobody would believe 
him to be innocent. This speech, however, and the 
violent words, if they be anything like what I sup- 
pose, and his running away, will all be against him, 
undoubtedly, at his trial. Yet we should hope he 
might still be dear of so foul an act. If he was con- 
aciouB to himself that he intended to murder her, why 

I 2 
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did be stay at all ? Surely, this circumstance is in 
his favour. In such a case, most probably, he would 
not have stayed to see the event, whether she died or 
not ; for he must have thought that, if she recovered, 
she would certainly betray him, and his punishment 
would be the same. But if he was conscious that 
he had no intention of murdering her, then it was 
very natural that he should stay to see the event. I 
did not know of his staying before, and I am glad 
that you mentioned it to me, because it enables me to 
judge more charitably of him ; and I recommend to 
you to do the same, Mrs. Hudson." 

*' But if he killed her by a chance-blow. Sir," said 
Mrs. Hudson, *' why did he hide himself at all? 
Wliy did he leave her, when he saw her bleeding on 
the floor ? Or, if he left her, why did he not call 
for help, or run for a doctor ?" These were cer- 
tainly very pertinent questions of Mrs. Hudson's, and 
they disclosed some new facts to me ; and it ap* 
peared upon further enquiry, that when the neigh- 
bours were alarmed by the noise, and began to as- 
semble from the side towards Hodges's, he had slipped 
out of his house, and, muttering something or other, 
quite unintelligible, to the nearest person who asked 
him what was the matter within, he went off on the 
other side, and threw himself down in the field of 
beans which was close at hand. " Was he intoxi- 
cated, Mrs. Hudson?" I said; " for if he was, it 
would account in part for the confusion with which 
he seems to have acted." " Nobody here knows, 
Sir," she answered ; " for he had been out all day, 
and was only seen for an instant or two, by persons 
who were very tipsy themselves. But if he was, Sir, 
it was all worked off, by the time when he was takeHi 
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by the cold night, or by his fears. My husband sav¥ 
no signs of it." 

** The more we consider the transaction, Mrs. 
Hudson," I said, *^ the more difficult does it seem to 
be explained; but one thing, no doubt, we may 
understand, — ^that when he saw what he had done, he 
was smitten with horror, and that his first feeling was 
to fly from such a terrible spectacle. The sight of 
his own wife, weltering in her blood, which his hand 
had shed, was intolerable to bun. He could not 
endure it for a moment even, and he rushed out. If 
he did the deed with a wilful, cool premeditation, he 
could not bear to look upon it when it was done. If 
he did it in the sudden fury of passion, yet his passion 
f^ould hold him up no longer against the cries and 
groans of his dying wife. He tried to escape from a 
sound which was terrible to his ears ; but his con* 
science, perhaps, set on fire by the avenging provi- 
dence of God, burnt withm him, proclauned him to 
himself a murderer, and arrested him to the spot. 
Where could he go ? He felt that he was deeply 
branded with a mark, like Cain of old, which neither 
place nor time could wipe out. Yet once more ha 
was tempted to fly, when the dawn of the day dis* 
covered to him the faces of his fellow-creatures ; and 
he remembered, perhaps, what he might have heard 
in his youth, the tremendous sentence of God upon 
the murderer ; ' Whosoever sheddeth man's blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed.' But he had no 
power to escape ; his fears might have given liin^ 
wings ; but his guilt had bound them in fetters." 

Pausing here, ^ I began to doubt whether Mrs. 
Hudson would apply what I had said to her own 
use ; so I added immediately, ^' Let these things be 
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a lesson to us all to curb our passions, to avoid all 
sin, and to keep up a constant intercourse with God 
by prayer. These wretched people lived without him 
in the world, and so he abandoned them to th^ own 
depraved lusts, and to the darkness of their own ig« 
norance ; but he gave witness of himself treniendously 
at the last. One has fallen by the hands of the other; 
how that other will end his life, we do not yet know ; 
but this we know, that * There is no peace, soidi my 
God, to the wicked !' — * The wicked are like a troubled 
sea, which cannot rest.' And again, *' A wounded 
conscience who can bear!' You have a daughter, 
Mrs. Hudson, who was once at school, and promised 
well ; for some reason or other you have in^drawn 
her. Would you wish her to be brought up in the 
same ignorance as Mrs. Brockboum, and to follow 
the bent of her natural appetites, and so to abandon 
herself to the same vices ?" " No, indeed. Sir," i^ 
replied, with some appearance of feeling. " WeB 
then," I said, " but what are you doing with her I 
Do you let her wander where she pleases, and mix 
with whom she pleases V* " No, Sir," she answered; 
•* I have kept her close at home, ever since slie left 
school ; I am very careful about that" " Are you 
indeed ?" I said, not believing her — " Where is she 
now then V* '* Upstairs, Sir," she replied. " Up* 
stairs ?" I said, still not believing her. '' Call her 
down; I should like to see her." She called, I 
thought, with reluctance ; but I was agreeably de- 
ceived. Down came the little girl, as clean and 
neat as possible. " Oh I what a pity," I said, " that 
so nice a little girl should not be at school ! Why 
did you take her away ?" " Her mistress used her 
ill, Sir," she answered. " How ?" I asked. " Sbe 
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broke three of her combs. Sir/' she replied, *' one 
afiter the other." ^' What combs T I asked again. 
Then observing that she wore a comb in her hair, I 
eauquired if they were the same as ikoL '* Yes, Sir,'' 
she said, '' just the same.'' '' WeU," I said, '' it is 
laiher extraordinary, certainly, that the mistress 
should break so many combs. She might have 
thought indeed, that combs were out of place in 
such a school, and that simjdieity was the most be- 
coming ornament, and that by being indulged in the 
Hie of combs, your daughter mi^t grow up to be a 
flamitiBg young woman, as ypu yourself very well 
describe Mrs. Hodges ; but still I should not have 
suspected her of breaking the ci»nbs, or of anything 
more than merely taking them out. However, I 
will enquire about it : but it would be ridiculous to 
de]^e the poor giri of her schooling for the sake of 
these foolish combs." Then turning to the girl her- 
self, I asked her whether she did not wish to be a nice 
little scholar and workwoman, and so to get into 
good places, when she became a woman ; and the girl 
having answered, almost with tears, that she wished 
h very much, her mother immediately promised to 
send her again on the following Monday. '* Very 
well," I said, '* I shall be glad to see her ; and I 
will tell you another thing, Mrs. Hudson : I want 
such a trusty little girl, as I consider your daughter 
to be, to tsJce care of the other children, who are 
coining ^m this quarter to school ; the Cobbolds, 
and the Martins, and more, I hope ; you have it in 
your power to do an act of great charity, if you will 
let her do this ; for I am sure, that I shall get several 
fresh scholars, when the people know that Mary 
Jiudson is to tsd&e them and bring them back." ** It 
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shall be done, as you wish. Sir," she answered ; and 
thereupon I left her. 

Our next visit was to old South and his wife, who 
lived about a stone's throw from the cluster. Here 
there were four cottages, two and two, back to badc« 
These aged people were sometimes in distress, and I 
had become acquainted with them by relieving it ; but I 
lately ascertained, beyond a doubt, that their distresff 
arose from drunkenness. Of the old woman it was 
the constant habit, and she had ample means of ex* 
erdsing it for a considerable portion of the year ; so 
ample indeed, that in the height of the season she 
allowed her husband a pot of porter per diem out of her 
own fiinds. She was by trade a culler of simples, or 
herbalist. If you enquired of herself what she was^ 
she would tell you that she was a gatherer of yarbs; 
and, in her diligent prosecution of this trade, I had 
often seen her, early and late, in the lanes and fieldsf 
poking into the hedges and ditches ; and, I was told, 
(but it was mere scandal, perhaps,) when there wad a 
scarcity of what she wanted there, if it grew in the 
garden^, she borrowed from thence without scruple^ 
For it would be a pity, she might have thought, that 
any sick person in the great town should die for want 
of a regular supply of these healing yarhs ; thyme^ 
or mint, or sage, or balm, or what not. In all trades 
there are middle men. One of these, in the large 
village which I have mentioned, took all her stock 
from her hands, and sold it in the town, and settled 
with her once a week at his own house. This settling 
day was always fatal to sobriety ; she let loose the 
reins to her propensity for drink, and came stagger* 
ing home and disturbing the neighbourhood with her 
furious Imprecations upon herself and others ; or, 
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mayhap, heins unable to travel, she deposited herself 
in rome dhcfaf wet or dry, tiU the fumeTof the Uquot 
had. evaporated, or her hoary-headed partner nad 
discovered her retreat. Her partiality, however, was 
not for Geneva, but all for genuine British ale, which 
betrayed its influence in her purple, bloated face, and 
dripping eyes. 

Such was Goody South ; but, as it happened at 
this time that there were no hop-tops, ground-ivy, 
and others of the more saleable herbs, and as her 
husband also was ill, and unable to work on the 
roads, where he was employed by the parish, I felt 
quite sure that I should find them both sober. Be-^ 
^es one of them had been to the rectory early in the 
morning to plead distress, and my answer was, that I 
would visit them, and enquire into their circumstances 
at their own house on that very day: so I had a 
double security that they would have aU their faculties 
about them. 

The door of their cottage being open, I just rapped 
with my cane, and walked straight in at once with my 
whole party. They were at dinner, and rose imme- 
diately ; and I have no doubt, that, if it had been 
possible, they would have removed the nice piece of 
boiled pork, the plentiful garnish of greens, and the 
loaf of the finest wheaten flour, which convinced me, 
as they well knew it must, at the first glance, that 
there was no present danger of starvation there. 
But before they could do this, or even speak, I cried 
out as they were rising from the table, '* Sit still, 
good people, sit still, I beg of you, and enjoy your 
fare, which, I am glad to see, is so comfortable." 
*' We have done. Sir," they both answered at once, 
and got away by degrees, sideling as far from the 
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iMe as ihey could. *' Do not be uneasy/' I said, 
^ at my finding you with so excellent a dinner. I am 
redly glad of it, as I have already told you ; it shews, 
mdeed, that you do not want any immediate assist- 
ance from me ; but it shews, b^udes, that what I 
heard, with great sorrow, cannot possibly be true.'' 
" And what was thaty Sir ? " interposed the old man 
himself. ** You must not trust, Sir, to all that the 
people tell you.'' '^ I never do," I said ; ^^ but I must 
confess, that, in the present case, what they told me 
seemed too likehr to be true ; that you spent all your 
earnings in drink. However, be tluit as it may, your 
wife here is a most sad drunkard, I know very wdL" 

Whilst I said this I locked very hard at the old 
woman, and I thought that she was mtoxicated at 
this very moment ; at all events she was so confused 
as to have nothing to reply to my charge ; but, l^ 
casting her eyes askance towards her husband, she 
appeared to expect that he should make some reply 
for her. Accordingly he said, ^^ She has left it off 
now. Sir. I cannot deny, but that she used scmie- 
times to take a drop too much, as most people do« 
We are all of us overtaken now and then. Sir ; but 
she will never do so again. Sir, I know." This litde 
defence did not hold very well together ; but I took 
no notice, and only said, '* I wish it may be so, with 
all my heart ; for you have just had a dreadM warn- 
ing ctf the evil effects of drunkenness. Would you 
like to die as Mrs. Brockboum did ? Or, if not by 
the hands of each other, yet suddenly, and unex* 
pectedly, and disordered by liquor, so as to have 
none of your senses about you V* 

Both being silent, J directed my questions to the 
old woman, and asked her, if she was aware that 
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there was to be another worid after this was over. 
She seemed in the same confusicm as before, and I 
iaj^K>sed besides that her ignorance and stupidity 
were total. However, I tried to make her compre* 
hend diis important matter. ^ You know, I suppose, 
tiiat you will one day die," I said. ** Yes, yes, Sir,** 
die answered. — ^^ And that yon will be bin»Bd in the 
ground, and rot away there as all other things do ? " 
I said again.—'* Yes, Sir," she replied, ^ I know il 
well enough."—" Well then,** I continued, " thai 
mH be the end of this world to yofc But now tell 
me, what is to come after ; or whether you know of 
anything to come after ; any new world, or what f 
Here sl^ was unwilling or unable to answer me ; she 
looked first at her husband, and then at me, but not 
a syllable did she even attempt to utter. ^ Then I 
will tell youj** I said. " The grave will not make an 
end of you, although you may rot into dust there. 
You will rise again from the grave by the great power 
of God above ; he will make you a new body, and 
yon will live again in a new world ; and this new 
world, and this new life, will be all happiness in 
heaven, or all misery in hell, to all eternity. Do you 
understand what I mean by eternity ? How long 
will eternity last?" 

Thus I questioned her ; but she stood like an if^ot, 
and seemed wrapped in darkness worse than Egyptian, 
or Cimmerian ; a darkness impenetrable to a single 
ray of light. I was shocked that human nature 
should be degraded so low; and I turned to the 
husband, who was Vowed with age, and wore the grey 
silvery locks of knowledge, wisdom, and counsel, 
mature and sage. " But you" I said with pain and 
earnestness, "must surely know what I mean by 
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eternity ? you know how long eternity is to last V* 
** Why, yes," he replied ; " they say that it will last 
for ever and a day, Sir." This definition of eternity 
was accompanied with a Httie archness of look, which 
I could not on the instant interpret; so I only said^ 
^ There is no need of the day over and above, Mr. 
South ; if eternity is to last for ever, it will have no 
end, and there will be no day after it ; for nothing 
Can come after that which itself does not come to 
ka end at all. Well, Mr. South, this never-ending 
world will be heaven or hell ; are you preparing, and 
is this poor creature preparing, to get the one, and 
escime the other T* 

He was at a loss what to answer ; so I asked him 
how old he was. " Foiu-score and two," he said, " if 
I live a month longer. Sir." — " And what age is your 
wife ?* I asked again. " Seventy-seven, Sir, or there- 
abouts," was his reply. — " Ah ! " I said, " how 
mournful and how fearful to think upon ! You have 
one foot in the grave already, both of you, as it ap- 
pears to me ; and yet I doubt whether you have> 
either of you, taken a single step towards a happy 
eternity. You have put off all preparation for it, till 
I should fear it is hardly possible for you to make 
any. That there will be very little time for prepara* 
tion is certain. An old man, as you are, of fourscore 
years and two, can you expect another year?-'— 
♦' Why, my mother, Sir," he said, looking archly aa 
before, and clearly, I thought, intending to quiz me, 
*• lived to be a hundred and three." — " Oh ! then,*' 
I resumed sharply, but a little disconcerted, "you 
make sure of twenty years before you ?** — " There is 
no knowing, Sir," he answered. " One may live as 
well as another." — " But suppose your wife here," i 
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said, *' in a dranken fit, should stab you with that 
great knife, which lies upon your table, would you be 
content with such a preparation as Mrs. Brockboum's, 
or with no preparation at all ? How many foolish 
persons, vamly expecting lengdi of years, have been 
cut down in a moment, without time to say, ' Grod 
have mercy on our souls !' Was Mrs. Hodges old ? 
She reckoned, no doubt, upon many a day to prepare 
herself to meet Grod ; and perhaps she was the more 
bold and confident from remembering, as you do, that 
her mother or father lived to a great age. But God 
will not permit such reckonings to prosper. Snap 
goes the uiread of life, and you are at once in eter* 
nity ; in the next world that will never end. And, I 
am sure, let your mother have lived to what age she 
may, your own life hangs upon a very slender thread. 
You are tottering under your years ; you are afBicted 
with sickness, which God has graciously sent to awaken 
you ; you are a drunkard yourself, and you are under 
the same roof with this drunken woman. Beware, 
I tell you, whilst God grants you the power to do 
so!" 

The tone of this speech appeared to succeed so fer 
as to make him serious at least ; and I hoped to in- 
spire them both with a horror of drinking, by sug- 
gesting the terrible possibility of some fatal blow in 
the midst of their cups. He adverted to this alone 
of all that I had said, and asserted confidently, that 
there was no danger of either of them doing any 
harm to the other under any circumstances. " Why ?" 
I asked. '^ Was not Jacob Brockboum a quiet, 
peaceable, sober man ? Would any one have guessed 
beforehand, that there was tlie least likelihood of his 
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kitting bis wife ? Yet, dnink or Bober, peaceable or 
quanrelsome, quiet or raging, be killed her, you see. 
Bui wbat is this wretcbed woman, wbo aeeniB to be so 
ignorant and so unconcerned about another world ; 
dbout hell and heaven? Do you think that I have 
never beard of her riotous proceedings ? of the brawl- 
ings to which she is so accustomed, the cursings, Ae 
fightings, the breakings of windows, the black eyes, 
the bruises, the wounds ? Oh ! shame, shame, shame! 
Two old people, ready to step into eternity, and yet 
to lead such a life as this ! An ! you ou^t to be ever 
on your knees, lifituig up your aged hands towaidi 
heaven, and prajring for mercy and pardon to come 
down from thence ! But how ? You know not joi 
whose name to ask it ; you never heard of the blessed 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ Well 3 I can stay 
no longer wilh you now. Remember the Brodc- 
boums ! Be sober ; or your life may not be woxdi 
a day's purchase, and you may go to your Judge wiA 
all your sins upon your heads.'' 

As I pronounced this I was hastening away ; h\A 
the old man stopped me for a moment, and said, ^^ I 
am sure. Sir, I shall never do her any mischief, and I 
know she will not dare to do me any. But we are bodi 
of us sober people now, Sir; and you shall hear no 
more of such domgs." — *' It is high time to leave 
them off, certainly," I replied, *^ and to begin to 
attend your church. When I see that, 1 shall be 
your friend.** 

Thus we left them ; and, when we had visited two 
or three more of the scattered cottages, where our 
chief conversation respected the children, as in tiie 
former cases, we returned to the dust^; but not 
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bein^ able to find Mrs. Hodges, or anybody else be* 
kmging to the family, we retraced our Bteps home- 
mads ; discussing, as we went along, the various 
occurrences of the day, and conjecturing the probable 
nauks, whk^ were, however, in the hands of God. 

On the following Monday I went earlier than usual 
to the schools ; and there, to my great delight, I saw 
litde Mary Hudson. And, ^^Well, my good little 
girl," I said, ^' how many children have you brought 
with you V ^' Eleven, Sir," she answered, smiling 
and curtsying, with much apparent self-satisfiaction, 
and pleased also with the idea of pleasing me. 
** Why, you are an excellent girl," I said, " for bring- 
ing so many the very first Monday, and I hope you 
wm bring more yet"—" Oh I yes. Sir," she rephed, 
^ there are more to come, when they have got shoes 
and stockings." — '^ But whom have you brought this 
morning?" I asked. Upon which she told me their 
names, and I ordered tnem out horn, their classes 
before me. They were the children of the persons to 
whom I had spoken, and of some others whom the 
rumour of my visit had reached. I conunended them, 
advised them to be regular, on Sundays as well as 
on week-days, promised them rewards if they were 
fiood, and then dismissed them to their several places. 
As the distance was great, and the roads often bad, 
their parents had wisely determined to send their din- 
ners with them ; so you might have seen them con- 
tinually, with many others under similar circum- 
stances, at half-past twelve in the churchyard, let it 
hail, rain, or shine, sitting on the graves and tomb- 
stones, eating their simple fare, and as merry as grigs. 
It is true, when dinner was done, they fell to jumping 
over the graves and climbing the tomb-stones, and 
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scaling the iron-rails which fenced round the monu- 
ments ; for they were naturally wild as the roe-buck, 
and had ranged in pastures almost as wide. And 
sometimes thev broke a tomb-stone, and sometimes 
one of their own legs ; but this encouraged surgeons 
and stone-masons, and perhaps brought a fee to the 
parson ; so it would have been a pity to deprive them 
of so fine a play-ground. However, in one case, I 
recollect very well, the rector was a loser by this 
game ; for a lady, whose husband's head-stone had 
been broken in this manner, came to me in great 
wrath^ and threatened I know not what vengeance. 
It happened that the stone had fallen upon one of my 
best Uttie girls ; one as eager at her play as she wa9 
at her book and needle, and had fractured her leg ; 
80 1 ventured to intercede for her, and said, ** I hope, 
my good madam, you will consider a broken leg a 
sufficient punishment." '' I wish she had broken her 
neck !" exclaimed the lady, in a fury. — " That is not 
a very Christian sentiment," I retorted; ** and I am 
sorry to see you so much irritated upon an occasion^ 
as it appears to me, of no great magnitude. But yov 
must allow me, madam, to cut the matter short 
Neither I myself, nor the parish, are answerable for 
the care of the monuments. — We take fees for them 
it is true; but that is only for permission to erect 
them ; and those who erect them must watch over 
them afterwards, if they wish to preserve them. I 
will gladly permit you to erect another without de- 
man(fing a fresh fee, because the broken one was put 
up during my incumbency ; and all I can do besides 
is to tell you the name of the unfortunate sufferer, if 
you are resolved to prosecute her for damages." 
Having done this I rung the bell, and she was 1^ 
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out in ^ violent huff ; and it seems that she did not 
aoon recover her serenity. The stone she never re- 
stored ; and when the collector of my Easter-offerings 
called upon her according to custom, she refused to 
gire a single doit; and told him, moreover, that she 
would not herself he huried in my parish, lest I should 
gel any fee hy it. 



§. 2. — Mrs. Martin, John Harwich, 
Mrs. Coatar, Sfc, 

This little anecdote may he useful to others as well 
as to the clergy ; hut now I return to graver matters. 
-—As early as I conveniently could, I determined to 
follow up the impression which had heen made in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the scene of the murder. 
Approaching the spot on the side of old South's cottage 
I went there first ; but neither of the two inhabitants 
were at home. Mrs. Forbes, however, who occupied 
ihe adjoining one, upon hearing me knock in vain, 
came out and gave me a sad account of these virretched 
people. " It was but yesterday, Sir," she said, " that 
Mrs. South was drunk to madness, and threw us all 
into a ferment. I heard, Sir, a good deal of what 
you told them both but a week ago, and I put her in 
mind of it ; and it stung her to the quick. But, I be- 
lieve, I had nearly lost my life by the interference ; 
^r she rushed out of the house with a large case- 
knife, and pursued me into my own ; and if she had 
not fallen down upon the sill, luckily for me. Sir, my 
days had been numbered. I tremble now when I 
think of it."—*' Ah ! Mrs. Forbes^*' I said, in sor- 

YOL. III. K 
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TOW, ^^ you will have another murder here yery soon, 

I fear. See how wicked habits cling to people up to 

the very last moment! They caimot shake them off 

if, they wouldr They do not pray to God for his 

grace, and therefore they can do nothing. But^ as 

to praying to God, you are all alike, I believe, in 

this ungodly place. Some of you, perhaps, may 

pray to him in private ; but you never, any of you, 

honour him in public. - Look yonder, Mrs. Forbes," 

I said, pointing with my cane, '* and tell me what it is 

that you see, rising above the trees, and jpeering in 

the sky." " It is the Church, Sir," she answered. 

*' And do you ever hear the bells ?" I asked. *' Yes, 

Sir," she replied ; " whenever the wind sets this way, 

and in all calm weather." ^* But, alas! you neyer 

obey tiieir call, Mrs. Forbes," I said ; " and yet ye« 

fhave not the shadow of an excuse for your great 

neglect of God's public worship. You have w 

young children to nurse ; you may be respectably 

dressed if you will ; for both your husband and yoni^ 

self get full wages, without a family to maintain oat 

of them; and you have nothing to complain of ot 

the score of health. These wUl be fearful items iB 

your account, when your Judge shall reckon with 

you." All this was so unexpected by Mrs. Forbes, 

that she was in an instant quite speechless. She 

stepped out to accuse her neighbours, and now she 

•found the tables turned upon herself. I gave her a 

little book to read, and hastened onwards to the rest 

whom I had seen before, and whom I now coofr- 

mended for the promptness with which they had sent 

their children to school, and for the regularitj 

with which they kept them there. " Well," I said, 

^^ this is the first right step; when shall I have At 
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Batis&ction of seeing you take iJie next ? IVill you 
not come to church?" To this question the greater 
iMurt made no answer but by hanging down their 
Leads. Two, of whom Mrs. Hudson was one, as- 
smed me, that they had been to church in the neigh- 
bouring pariBh at the six o'clock service. Again, 
none of uie Hodges family were at home, except a 
little girl, sister to young Hodges, and then employed 
in sweeping out his house. As for his wife, she dis- 
appeared, it seems, sometimes for two or three days 
together; and some of her neighbours, especially 
idd Mrs. South, having lately cast it in her teeth, 
•that her marriage was all a pretence, she threatened 
.to -confute their slander by jvoducing a copy of the 
register. The character of this young woman I 
found to be worse and worse as I enquired farther 
into it One thing appeared to be* certain, that, 
young as she was, she had been a mother before 
she came here ; but the child having died since, she 
now regretted, as they told me at least, that she had 
attached herself to Hodges, and had thereby abridged 
herself of her former unbridled freedom. " She has 
been wild. Sir," they all said ; an expression which I 
understood too well, and I was the more grieved to 
be a second time disappointed in my vrish of speaking 
to her. 

** Was this the house," I said to the little girl, " in 
which poor Mrs Brockboum was drinking, the vety 
night that she was killed V " Yes, Sir," she an- 
swered, " it was here.*' "And can any body bear 
to live in this house then ?" I asked. " Sir ?" she 
said, staring at me, and evidently neither feeling nor 
comprehending what I meant " Would her husband 
have killed her, do you think," I enquired, " if she 

K 2 
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hadnot been drunk?' *^No, I Buppose not. Sir," 
she replied. ^' And did not she get drunk here ?" I 
enquired again. ** Yes, Sir," she answered. *' Then 
it was the merry-making here, my little girl,'' I said, 
** which caused the poor woman's death ; was it not T 
She was silent ; so I asked her, if she diought these 
xne^-makings were things to be desired, beinff 
often the causes of very dreadful consequences, and 
almost always of quarrelling, swearing, and fighting. 
She was still silent ; so I now asked her a plainer 
question, whether she thought Mrs, Brockboum 
would have come there, if sl^ had known that she 
diould be killed afterwards. *' No, Sir," she an- 
swered at length, ^'that she would not" '' Should 
you not be sorry then/ 1 said, " if you had becm the 
person who persuaded her to come and drink here 
that "night V " Yes, Sir," she repUed. " To be sure," I 
said, ^* for you would have l^n the cause of her 
deadi. And would you not have been sorry also, if 
it had been your house, in which she was drunk be- 
fore she was killed, and in which she was led to drink 
in such a manner as to cause her being killed?" 
Again she was silent ; and I asked her next, if she 
hs^ not very often heard her brother and his wife 
say, how sorry they were that they had any body to 
drink in their house that terrible night. *' No, Sir,* 
she answered, " I never did." — " Well then," I said, 
^ttle girl, I am sorry for them, if they are not sorry 
for themselves. For, one day or other, I fear, sooner 
or later, God will punish them for it ; and then they 
will be sorry, when it is too late. Will you tell 
them what I say ?" " Yes, Sir/' she replied. 

After this I went to Mrs. Martin's, and it gave me 
some jdeasure to observe, that her cottage was quite 
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clean and tidy ; and I complimented her upon it, and 
said good-hmnouredly, that I should not now be 
BuniriBed to find her husband some day at dinner 
with her. " Why, Shr," she answered, " my child is 
better^ and I am better myself, as I dare say you per- 
ceive ; and so I can bestir myself a little to make 
tilings comfortable. But as to my husband. Sir, I 
do not know what to think of it It is no en- 
couragement to %u poor wives. Sir, to toil and slave to 
keep every thing neat and pleasant, if they will not 
come near us." ^* That is true^" I said ; '* but I 
would do it, nevertheless, for many reasons ; and 
then> if he should happen to come in, he might find 
himself so comfortable, and so happy, as to be 
tempted to try the experiment again : so that, in the 
end, when he observes that he is always welcomed 
widi a cheerful countenance, and can sit down on a 
dean diair, with a clean cloth also be^re him, and 
have his bacon and potaoes nicely Med, he will get into 
the habit of prizing the calm and cheap and innocent 
delights of wife, children and home, before the noisyi 
expensive, and too often guilty mirth of the tap-room. 
If ne comes once, Mrs. Martin, be sure to press him to 
come again the next day, and then the following day, 
and so on day after day. Habit is the great thing ; and 
if you could bring him to that, it might be as dif- 
fioilt hereafter to separate him from his home, as it 
18 now to tear him from the ale-house.*' '* Ah ! Sir,'* 
she replied mournfully, *^ I wish I could bring it 
about ! But it is not so easy a matter. However, 
Sir, I think he has come home lately more than he 
used to do. At onetime he never came at all ; and, 
just as was to be expected, my oldest boy followed his 
example, and fell into bad company ; and, poor fel- 
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low ! we were obliged to send Lim to sea to escape 
something worse/ 

Here me tears came into her eyes with the bitter- 
ness of her recollections; and just at the same 
instant I gaye her firesh cause for pain — for, having 
espied one of her children on the floor plajong 
lyith a prayer-book, and on the very point of tearing 
out a leaf, I suddenly stooped down, and rescued it 
from the child's grasp, and put it into her hand. It 
was a prayer-book which the same unfortunate son 
had left behind him, intentionally, for the use of hia 
l^oth^, and as a memorial of himself — so she in- 
formed me when she saw it; and then her tears 
redoubled, and she exclaimed sobbing, '' Ah 1 dear 
lad, when shall I see thee again V ^' Comfort your- 
self, Mrs. Martm," I said; ''for his making you this 
sort of present seems to shew, that he had s<»acie ideas 
and feelings of religion — what wonder, therefore, if 
6od's grace siiould reform him one day or other, and he 
diould be a blessing to you at the last ?" *' Yes, Sir," 
^e answered, brightening up a little ; '* he was begm- 
ning to see the iblly of his ways ; ' and, if ever the 
Lord sends him back to me, I hope he will be a new 
man." *^ If you will use this prayer-book," I said,. 
^ as it is intended to be used, you will yourself^ per- 
haps, be instrumental to so blessed a work. Take it 
wiUi you to church, and it will remind you, when 
you are in the holy place, of one so dear to you, and 
now &LT away, exposed to the stormy waves, and in 
peed of your prayers. Will you not pray then wSit 
the greater earnestness and fervour ? And w^ not 
^ gracious God listen to, and bless such a prayer?; 
He cannot resist a mother lifting up her suppliant 
hands in his own house, and in behalf of her ]»odigal 
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son and lost sheep, whom she implores him to bring 
him back into the fold of the Great Shepherd of 
souls ! Will you do this, and save him !" 

A chord was struck which vibrated to her heart ; 
and the pungency of her feelings denied all utterance 
to her tongue. Aflter a short pause I resumed in 
this manner — *' You told me, Mrs. Martin, that in 
your former place of abode you did not ne^ect pub- 
He worship ; at least so I imderstood you. How 
Was this ?'* *^ I went to chapel, Sir," she answered, 
thus confirming my former suspicions. '^ But why 
to chapel V I said : '' was there no church in your 
village?" ** Yes, yes. Sir," she replied ; " there was 
a church to be sure ; but the minister of the chapel 
came to me, which the rector did not, and persuaded 
me to go there." '^ Did you expect the rector then," 
I asked, '* to go to everybody and persuade them to 
come to church T She hesitated a little ; so I con- 
tinued—" That would not be an easy thing, or perhaps 
a possible thing, in a large parish, Mrs. Martin. 
Besides, did not you see the church daily, and know 
the sacred use of it, and hear the bells chiming from 
the tower to remind you of it, and to proclaim the 
hour when your rector would be tliere to meet you ? 
Is any one so ignorant as not to be aware, that there 
is in every place a person appointed by the laws of 
our country, to pray for the people, and with them ; 
to read the Holy Scriptures to them ; and to preach 
o ihem from the pulpit ? You all, I believe, know 
^lese things well enough ; but you must be flattered, 
>r800th, and made much of, or you will have no- 
ing to do with your proper minister. No doubt, he 
18 a due regard for the salvation of your souls; but 
cannot go to every individual, and he will never 
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Stoop to humour your wrong caprices and passions 
for the sake of gainmg more followers, or dare to 
peach a gospel to you which is not the gospel. 
How readily are you led astray by those who go about 
making proselytes, and will take the trouble to court 
you ! And the next step is, when you have left your 
church, to hate and abuse it, as well as its ministers.'* 
" No, indeed, Sir," replied Mrs. Martin, " that is 
not the case with me at least, nor with our minister f 
and then she told me a little story in proof of her 
assertion, which I will record by way of doing justke 
to that gentleman. '^ He asked me^ Sir, one day," 
she said, *^ if I could not prevail iipon my husbaiui 
to come to chapel with me -, and so 1 took an oppor* 
tunity of mentioning it to my husband; and his 
answer was, that if I liked it he would go to church, 
but not to chapel, with me. And when I reported 
this to our minister. Sir, ' Go to church, then,' he 
said, ' good woman, in God's name, if that may be 
the meaps of drawing your husband to a place of 
worship. Salvation may be had at church as well as 
at chapel, with the blessing of the Lord.' " *' Yes> 
Mrs. Martin," I rejoined ; ^* that is the gpreat pointt 
to have God's blessing upon tlie means which you 
use for your salvation ; and, if he will, he may bless 
any means, even the most unlikely. But observe ; 
when he has ordained means of a certain kind, and 
ministers also for the practice and furtherance of 
those means, have we any right to expect his bless* 
ing upon other means which we choose for ourselves? 
Is it not very perverse and very preposterous in utf 
who wish to be saved, to neglect the means which 
God himself has appointed ? And in doing so, and 
choosing others for ourselves, do we not act as if wa 
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did not believe God, or as if we knew beiter than he 
did ? Consider then, whdher you think that God is 
likely to be pleased with such conduct, and to bless 
it ; or, on the contrary, whether he is not more likely 
to desert you • altoge&er, and to give you up to be 
deluded and deceived by any Mse pretenders to the 
knowledge of his ways ? " 

I stopped here, that she might answer me, if she 
wished it — and she did ; but it was only to tell me, 
that she never understood any thing of this sort be- 
fore — an answer which I heard perpetually, and 
which convinced me^ that a great deal of dissent 
springs from mere ignorance. And, indeed, there is 
no doubt but that, if the clergy had plenty of church* 
room, and time to go amongst llieir people, and 
converse with them, dissent would be vastly dirni*^ 
njnhed. With this lamentable defect of churches, 
which is made a still greater evil by the assignment 
of pews, I always found myself, in my own particular 
case, at a great loss what to do with the mass of my 
parishioners, on talking with them on the subject of 
religious worship. I might be disposed to tell tliem 
the truth in strong terms, in obedience to my ordi- 
nation-vow; but to enjoin them all to come to 
church would have been ridiculous; for both they 
and I knew it to be impossible. However, as long 
as we see our churches not filled at all the services, 
it is undoubtedly our bounden duty to labour for 
that end, and I trust we all do so. But here again 
the assignment of the pews stands in our way, and is 
a great obstacle to our exertions. We observe, per- 
haps, that a family having a pew are generally absent 
at one of the services ; and we take advantage of the 
opportunity to seat some other family desirous of 
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coming to church, hut excluded for want of sittmgB 
<^ their own. But suddenly and unexpectedly the 
family belonging to the pew make their appearance, 
and without any ceremonious scrapie turn the in- 
truders out, who never expose tfaemselYes to the 
same mortification again. 

In reply to Mrs. Martin, I said, ^^ Well then, now 
that I have endeavoured to explain this matter to you, 
I hope you will reflect seriously upon it. At the 
same time I must tell you, that I am much pleased 
with the chapel-minister. He is tlie more to be 
praised, because I fear there are few of his descrip- 
tion. In general, they first usurp our station, aid 
then Bevile, and oppose, and attack us with the 
bitterest hostility. Let me ask you, Mrs. Martin ; 
did you never h^r any other minister (as he called 
hinudft after having appointed hknMdf) holding 
a very different language in the pulpit of your 
diapel ; and crying out against the corruptions 
of the church, and asserting boldly, and maMciously, 
that there is no salvation to be had in it ; and wish- 
ing and foretelling the downfid of it ; and thus, by 
every means, stirring up yoiur passions against it V 
^\ I cannot deny but that I have. Sir," she answered ; 
^Vbut I never heard our own minister speak in that 
manner; and he uses the pray^-book. too." — "Well,: 
Mrs. Martin," I said, '^ and it would be bettear for 
him, perhi^s, not only to use the prayer-boc^ but 
also lie church itself for which the prayer-book was 
made. For yourself, I am quite sure that notlmig; 
can be better than to stick fast to the church. Whilst 
you are there, you will be safe ; and you will know 
what you are about ; and you will always hear the. 
same doctrines. If you wander from it^ it is most. 
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likely that you will go astray; and that y6u will 
never know where you are ; and that the doctrines 
wlU vary according to the knowledge and temper of 
the preacher." 

Mrs. Martin not appearing disposed to controvert 
these positions, I now enquired of her, whether, upon 
recollection, she could give me a more foyourable 
account tban she had done before of poor Mrs. 
Brockboum's latter end. '' I do not know, Sit" 
Ae replied, '^ whether I can. I told you, $ir, of 
l^er desire to pray, and to be taught how to do it 
properly. There was another thing which I have not 

El; mentioned to you. ' Mrs. Martin,' she said, ' I . 
ve only one enemy in this place that I know of; 
hut, if I have ever so many, I forgive them alL' At 
fint. Sir, I thought that sne meant me; for she had 
Veen in a great rage with me in the morning, and 
had sworn at me wiu violence ; and I fully expected 
ifaat she would have struck me." " How happened 
this r I asked. "Why, Sir," she answered, "I 
took her to task as I had done before, about the 
disgrace which she brought upon herself by her 
dnmkenness ; and I reproached her for being tipsy 
so early too, and making herself a laughing-stock to 
all the half-grown youti^ who were following her, 
and teazing her ; my own son. Sir, was one of them. 
So for these reasons I supposed that she bore ill-will 
towards me, and looked upon me as her enemy. 
But it did not seem so afterwards. Sir : for, when I 
was cutting off her poor hair, which was clotted with 
blood, Sir, and sticking close to her head, so that it 
was difficult to examine her wounds, she was very 
uneasy, and I was afraid that I hurt her in doing 
it ; and I sakl, ' Do I hurt you, Mrs. Brockboum ? 
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If I give you pam, I will he more careful over 
the rest.' ' No, no, Mrs. Martin,' she answered me, 
* you give me no pain ; you do not hurt me at all ; 
you are too good to me ; I do not deserve such a 
kindness at your hands.' I think therefore. Sir, that 
it was not me, whom she considered to he her enemy, 
and forgave." 

" Most probably not," I said. " Was it her hus- 
band, do you imagine ?" " Oh ! no, Sir," she 
replied, ^* it was not him. She never spoke of him 
in that manner, during the whole night, at least, 
when she was in her senses. He had generally been 
a kind and affectionate husband to her, and now 
and then a great deal too indulgent. She suspected 
siHnebody, I think, of having set him on to beat her 
with more violence than usual, and contrary to his 
former habit of correcting her ; but who it could be 
I cannot tell." — "Well, it is no matter," I said; 
" the comfort is, amongst so many horrors, that she 
felt no ill will towards any body in the midst of her 
sufferings, and with the prospect of a speedy death 
before her; not even towards him, who was the 
immediate cause of all. Forgiveness was upon her 
tongue ; may she have heard it already from the tongue 
of another ! We have a Saviour for a judge, Mrs. 
Martin; and the doctrine inspires hope at once. 
She suffered greatly here; perhaps it was to avert 
eternal sufferings hereafter.*' 

These reflections affected Mrs. Martin, as her pa* 
thetic story of cutting the hair congealed with blood 
had affected me, deeply, and to the heart. With her 
hands Hfted up, however, she forced out an amen, 
and said, " So be it." Her conduct and feelings 
raised her in my estimation ; and when I perceived 
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that she was recovered a little, I asked her if she in* 
tended to continue in this wicked place. ^' My first 
thought, Sir, was to fly,** she answcared. '^ But I am 
in deht for my rent ; and my children might not find 
80 good a school elsewhere; and I hope too, Sir, 
that they will all take warning by this crmoe, and by 
what you have said upon it?* " Yes," I rejoined ; 
** but I have not seen those who stand most in need 
of being rebuked and admonished for their good." 
** If you mean the elder and younffer Mr. Hodges, 
1^," she said, '^ it is a pity indeed that you have not 
seen them ; but they have heard of your being here, 
8k J and of the good advice which you have given us ; 
and the elder Mr. Hodges has sent two of his chil> 
dxen to the schools, which, I dare say, you know 
▼cry welL** " And how does that poor cnppled son 
of his go on V* I enquired. ^' I meet bun some- 
times on the roads with the rest, attendmg upon 
die dust-carts, and he always bows to me with 
civility." 

This wretched person had excited my pity in a 
very high degree. As I was wandering through the 
fields with Mrs. Warton, soon after my first settle- 
ment in the parish, we met with him by accident, 
half-naked ; and being then a little boy, and havmg 
ascertained who he was, we persuaded his mother to 
try the experiment, whether any thing could be taught 
hun. She consented for a time, and I think he did 
learn something. For, when we took him in hand, 
he was scarcely like a human being ; his understand- 
ing was as defective as his body was distorted ; with 
his mouth he could utter nothing intelligible but 
curses ; and his countenance betrayed no sense, but 
a sort of mischievous ciuming. By being treated 
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kindly, which was a thing quite new to him, he be- 
came somewhat civilized, and like a wild animal 
caught in the forest and tamed ; he began to be able 
to speak too, and to answer common questions that 
were ' put to him ; but, I fear, his understanding was 
never opened to entertain any sense of religion. 
|n this state, under some foolish pretence or dther, 
he was taken away from us ; and so, without any 
further instruction, he grew up to manhood under 
the evil example of his parents ; still a cripple, still 
half-naked, stiU without the knowledge of a God; 
and, alas ! to do him any essential good aj^peared 
beyond human power. I shuddered always, when 
he passed me ; and the uncomfortable reflection Ihat 
I knew not how to help him, sunk to my heart. 

Mrs. Martin's account of him only increased my 
une^ness. In anBwer to my question she said, 
*' He is always blaspheming. Sir ; his blasphmnies 
are horrible ; he seems to know only how to curse; 
and I am sorry to tell you. Sir, that he copies it firom 
his father. I asked Mr. Hodges, one day. Sir, if he 
did not grieve for these bad effects of his own swear- 
ing so much as he does, and he said that he did : but 
that, as for himself, he always rubbed off his oathi, 
as fast as he swore them, by asking God to forgive 
him." " I am afraid," I replied, " that God will not 
be satisfied so easily. Yet there is just a hope thtft 
the immediate feeling of the wickedness, and the im- 
mediate application to God for pardon, may in time 
produce a change in the bad habit. God, you know, 
will bless every endeavour with further help." " I 
wish it may be so, Sir," she said ; and upon this I 
left her. 

Not many days afterwards, on the morning of the 
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following Sunday, as I was on my way to jnreach at 
one of my hamlete, being on foot, (for I kept neither 
carriage nor horse,) upon turning a comer, I came 
-suddenly into contact with a drunken woman, and 
she reeled so much from side to side, that I had great 
difficulty in passing her. Her face was pale like 
death ; her eyes seemed as if they would start from 
her head ; her lips looked parched ; and her clothes 
betrayed that she had been floundering in the mud. 
The spot in which I met her discovered to me from 
whence she came, and also whither she was going. 
It was too evident that she belonged to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Brockboums, and indeed I knew her 
countenance, although I was unacquainted with her 
name. She had been to the large village, or town, 
which I have mentioned so often, to purchase, I 
suppose, the Sunday-fare for her family ; for they 
kept open shops there for certain goods on Sundays 
as on other days, and in fact did more business. 
Nor is there any remedy for this violation of the 
Sabbath under the present circumstances. Whilst 
wages are paid on the Sunday, the shops must needs 
be open. In my own neighbourhood they were paid on 
-the Saturday, and the marketing was accomplished the 
same night ; not however without a considerable resist- 
ance on the part of the petty tradespeople, who were 
jealous of each other, and unwilling to sacrifice a single 
penny or even the chance of one for the sake of their 
religion and decency. — However, there she had been, 
and she had probably spent in gin the money which 
was destined for some useful purpose; and so was 
returning with her head heavy and her hands empty, 
to encounter a provoked husband. 
To speak to this wretched woman now was ^not 
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coDYenient, and if convenient to me, would have been 
like speaking to the deaf but raging winds or waves ; 
80 I walked steadily onward, pretending almost not 
to observe her ; and as there was a gentie rain fall- 
ing, I covered myself with my umbrella from the 
gaze of divers people, a tittle farther off, who were 
looking from their windows, and were curious per- 
haps to know how I should treat so flagrant an inr 
fringement of the divine laws. At the same instant, 
within sight, there was trudging along towards me a 
little man, with a large package on his back, like a 
pedlar with his goods for sale, but whom I recognised 
at once, although at a distance, to be a birdcatcher, 
an old acquaintance of mine, who knew me as soon 
as I knew ^tm, and passed me on the other side of 
the road, with his eyes fixed on the ground, and 
without bowing, as if he had not seen me. He 
tEieemed bound for the same place with the woman, 
where indeed he had once tived for many years; and, 
having been unable to support his numerous fiimily 
by his two trades of brickmaking and birdcatching, 
he had drawn what he could from the poor-rate, am 
from me. His wife, though young', and strong, and 
healthy, was the most constant and importunate beg- 
gar that we ever had known amongst us ; and she 
either always had, or pretended to have, a child or 
two sick with small-pox or measles, to justify her 
applications, and to excite compassion. But they had 
lately been to seek their fortunes elsewhere ; and, if 
they were now returned to their old abode, I was quite 
«ure that I should know it shortly ; for brickmaking 
was on tlie sudden at a stand, and birdcatching was 
always precarious. 

On the morrow I enquired, at the school, of the 
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diildren who came from tiiat quarter, whether they 
had seen any drunken woman amongist them the day 
before ; and the answer was, that they had, and that 
It was Mrs. Costar : upon which I endeavoured to 
explain to them all the heinousness of her offence 
against God, and her fdolish neglect, or wicked con- 
tempt of his warnings. It was evident that, to the 
greater part of them, a woman being drunk, even on 
a Sunday, was no wonder at all ; but they appeared 
to be impressed with my way of stating the thing, 
for the moment at least, although there was too good 
reason to fear, that the sight, which was so familiar 
to them at their own homes, would overpower, and 
peihi^ wholly obliterate, all the advice and instruc- 
tion which they might receive at school. 

This matter being ended, the school-mistress an- 
nounced to me some fresh scholars ; three of whom 
were the daughters of my friend, the birdcatcher, 
John Harwich by name; and when I asked them 
where they lived, behold, it was in the cluster itself, 
and in the identical cottage of Jacob Brockfooum ; a 
fit dwelling for a man and woman, so utterly devoid, 
as they were reported to be, both John and his wife, 
of all sense of religion, or morality ; and to whom 
intoxication, as it was said, was the supreme and 
only happiness. When I saw these poor children, I 
was stili more certain that I should have a visit from 
tiieir fiither, or mother, or both ; for the sending the 
children to school was too often the mere prelude to 
a petition for pecuniary relief. 

So it happened. The week had not elapsed, before 
I was honoured with a call from John himself late 
in the evening, and I gave him an audience in my 
halL " Well, Harwich," I said, " so you are come 
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baok to the old spot ! You could not be happy any- 
where else ! Why, man, they have made themsdves 
more famous there, whilst you were away» than when 
you were with them ! But you are determined, I 
hear, to be the most noted of all ; so you have got 
the very house in which the man killed his wife !" 
. Thus I assailed him, and thus he parried my attack ;. 
at. the same time, with one of his hands stroking, 
down his black hair over his forehead, and grinning 
9 sort of smile. ^* Why, to be sure, Sir« I wanted a 
hole to put my head in, and I heard of this. It is not 
£Eur from the brick-fields, if I could get work there ; 
and sometimes there are some birds to be bad, gold-: 
finches, or what not,: in the open fields around. 
Another would have taken it, and why not me ? I.' 
fear no ghosts or goblins, nor my wife nother. Bie 
house is a house. Sir, after all, if forty women had 
been murdered in it; and I do not see how the 
house is in fault. I shall not murder my wife in it, 
depend upon me. Sir ! She is safe for me, I warrant 
her. No, no. Sir, we never quarrel ; we are very 
Roving together ; and as for drinking, it is seldom we 
can get bread enough to eat" 

" Very well, Harwich," I said, " although it is not 
what many people would like for themselves, it may. 
be no bad thing for you to live in this house ; for, . 
whatever you may say yourself about drinking, I 
know too certainly, that both you and your wife axe. 
go fond of it, a6 to let your poor children ofifcen go 
without bread rather than not indulge in it. But if. 
ever you do this again, whilst you live there, besides 
tiie wickedness of the thing, you will be tiie most 
foolish man alive, and God will assuredly pimish you 
ia a. tenfold degree." "How so, Sir?" he askad. 
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eagerly. ^ Why," I said, '' if any thing upon earth 
should warn a man to avoid drunkenness, the history 
of this house should do it; and the people especially 
who live in the house, one should tmnk, could never 
forget the history of it. You tell me, that you and 
your wife are a very loving couple ; did not Jacob 
firockboum also love his wife V *' So they say. 
Sir," he answered. ^^ Well, then," I said, " it seems 
that a loving husband may kill his wife nevertheless. 
Was he not a sober man too V* " Why, they say 
that of him likewise," he replied ; ** but he must have 
been drunk then, to be sure. Sir." " So he got drunk 
once in his life," I said ; *' and in that state slew the 
woman whom he loved. Why should he do this, and 
not you, Harwich ? Do you fear God, and obey him, 
and serve him, publicly and privately, more than 
Biockboum did, so as to expect that he will keep 
you guiltless of such an enormous sin ? Alas ! alas !. 
it shocks me to say it ; but it is too true — ^you are 
mare like ruffians, all of you, than men ; and, if God. 
did not check you, you would let your vices and your^ 
passions get the complete mastery over you continu- 
ally, and so push you on to every crime. But, believe 
me, he will not always strive with you ; nor, I should 
think, will he strive with you much longer. Look at 
Mrs. Costar. Could he have warned her more than 
he has done by the death of Mrs. Brockboum ? And 
yet you yourself saw her with your own eyes, on 
God's holy day, in a beastly state of drunkenness, on 
the high road. You saw her, and you were doing a 
wicked act yourself; travelling on the same road witli 
your pack on your back, as if it had been a common 
day, and not that which God commanded you to 
keep ho.ly ! You were ashamed, indeed, when you 

l2 
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met me; because, I suppose, being one of God's 
ministers, I brought God himself to your thoughts. 
But what will God do ? Do you think that God will 
give commands, and suffer you to break them at 
your will without punishing you ? Repent, Harwich, 
I warn, and beseech you too ; repent, and change 
your way of life ; or I may soon see you, like Brock- 
bourn, by the just judgments of God, thrown into a 
jail, and in danger of a ffibbet, if not struck to the 
earth at once, and cut off for ever. Remember what 
I say ; it is of infinite moment to you ; if you do not 
repent, you will certainly perish everlastingly.'* 
Harwich was in no state to answer me; he did not 
even dare once to look me in the face ; he fumbled 
with his hat, and scraped his feet on the floor, and 
seemed not to know ^oiether he was standing on hia 
head or his heels ; so I said, " I will detain you no 
longer now ; if I see your children regular at school, 
and hear also that you keep yourself sober, I will 
assist you in your distresses. Good night V* Thus I 
dismissed him. 

Soon after this I bent my steps again in the same 
direction, with the especial object of speaking to Mrs. 
Costar. On my way I met the cripple, Hodges, by 
himself, with a donkey and a cart, collecting ashes. 
I believe that the ideas of this poor creature did not 
extend, or scarcely, beyond this operation. He de* 
Bcended into the areas with his empty basket ; filled 
it, and mounted the steps again with the loaded 
basket on his back, and discharged it into the caii. 
When the cart would hold no more, he returned 
home to sift and sort his ashes. This was the point 
to which he had arrived in the scale of human beings ; 
yet this man's soul might be as dear to God, and aa 
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worthy of being saved, as any monarch's. However, 
it was in my charge ; and woe be to me, if I neglected 
it, when I had any favourable opportunity of helping 
it forward in the right way wmch leads to eternal 
life. 

When I came close to him, he bowed to me, as he 
usually did, and I asked him what he was doing by 
himself. His answer wm, that his &ther had sent 
him out with the donkey and cart to see if he could 
get a bit of bread. " How old are you f I said. 
*' Why, my mother told me. Sir," he rejdied, " that 
I was four-and-twenty." *' Then you ought to know 
better," I said, ^*than to be always cursing and 
swearing, as I hear of you." " I never curse and 
swear. Sir, I am sure," he answered without hesita- 
tion and with a decisive tone ; thus accumulating 
crime upon crime ; for that he had told me a lie there 
could be no doubt whatever. ^* I am afraid you do 
not speak truth," I said. ** Do you know what it is 
to curse and swear ?" He might know, but it sur- 
passed his power to explain ; so he stood looking at 
me with a vacant stare ; and as several jpersons were 
advancing towards us, it was impossible for me to 
question him any further. This short dialogue, there- 
fore, I concluded thus in haste, before those persons 
were actually in contact with us. " There is a 
God up there," I said, pointing to the sky ; " he has 
more strength than the strongest man, aye, than a 
hundred of the strongest men whom you ever saw. 
Take care how you make him angry with you ! He 
can strike you dead in a moment, as he did your un- 
happy mother, or suffer another to kill you, as Jacob 
Brockbourn did his wife ; and he will certainly punish 
you in some way or other, if you make a wicked use 
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of his name. He has commanded you not to do it. 
And remember besides, tliat if you would have God 
to love you, and bless you, and give you bread, you 
vmst pray to him very often, and you must neyer, on 
any account, tell a lie. He hates all liars and 
"swearers, and will send them to the bad place. You 
know where I mean V* 

Upon this I passed on, but in less than two hundred 
yards I met with another little adventure. There was 
old Goody South on the road, with her ample red 
fiace blazing from a distance. It was evident that 
she did not wish to encounter me to-<lay, or in this 
place; and probably she hoped to escape by the 
Inckj intervention of a shower and an accidental 
crowd of passengers. Nevertheless, when she was 
opposite to me, she dropped a hasty curtsey, though 
without looking at me ; and, at first, I had intended 
to let her go quietly away ; but suddenly finding the 
coast clear, I turned round, and called after her, and 
«aid, " Where were you, Goody, when I knocked at 
your door lately V* " I was within. Sir," she replied^ 
" and heard you ; but I did not know who it was. 
Ah ! Sir, there are so many wicked people about 
Acre, that, when my old man is not i^ home, I al« 
-ways fasten my door for fear.'* "Are you sure," I 
said, looking inquisitively at her, " that you were not 
lying drunk upon your bed T* " O that vile woman!*' 
she cried out in anger, and with vehemence, " If 
she did not try to stick me twice, when her own hus- 
band was by, I am not to be believed !" " Indeed, I 
am afraid that you are not, Mrs. South," I said. 
*' However, I am told that you would have stuck Acr, 
if a gracious God had not caused you to stumble upon 
the direshold. Where would you have been now, if 
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h had not been for that ^Mvidential stumble ? With 
Brockboum, no doubt ; and, perhaps, you would 
have been hanged together. Did not I warn you ? 
I hope, when you came to your senses, you fell upon 
your knees, and blessed God for preventing you from 
shedding the life's blood of a fellow-creature. Ah ! 
Mrs. South, God forgive you, and change your heart ! 
Where do you expect to go to, when you die ?" " To 
heaven, Sir, I hope/' she replied in an instant, but 
abashed and alarmed. "To heaven!" I said, with 
a tone of surprise and severity ; " you hope to go to 
heaven?" And then lowering my voice, because 
there were people approaching us, I added, " What ! 
a drunkard, and a would-be murderer go to heaven ? 
Impossible." 

I left her to digest this, and hastened along on my 
journey. And I could not help wondering at first, 
that Mrs. Forbes, who had particularly requested me 
not to mention the circumstance of her having told me 
what Mrs. South had done, should have mentioned it 
herself. But upon more consideration, such is the 
malignity of these people towards one another, as I 
too well knew, I had no doubt that she had taunted 
and irritated the poor old woman with this very infor- 
mation, that she had made *^ the Doctor" acquaufited 
with her enormities. 

Mrs. Costar's cottage was one of the four already 
described, and at the back of Mrs. South's. She was 
not aware of my having met her on the unfortunate 
Sunday, or thought at least that I was ignorant who 
she was. For, whilst I was ticking to her neighbour 
who was back to back with Mrs. Forbes, and whose 
name was Won^ey, she came out of her own cottage. 
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and joined in conversation with U8. At first the sub- 
ject was Mrs. Worsley's sick children, and next the 
drunkenness of Mrs. South, and her neglect of the 
warning which God had just given them all. '^ For 
my part," said Mrs. Worsley, ^' I cannot pretend to 
deny, that I have often seen Mrs. South in liquor." 
" Why," I replied, "it is scarcely possible for her 
to get to her own house without passing your's ; so 
that you cannot fail of having a pretty accurate know- 
ledge of her proceedings. Besides, I believe, she 
makes herself known through the whole quarter." 
" She does indeed. Sir," said Mrs. Worsley; but 
Mrs. Costar was silent ; and I observed that she was 
very pale, which confirmed my conjecture, that gin 
or brandy was her favourite beverage. " Ah ! Mrs. 
Worsley," I rejoined, " it is a great pity that she 
should have brought herself in a long life to such a 
disgraceful and sinful habit ; and now, in her old 
age, when she has one foot in the grave, she cannot 
break through it. She will go, I fear, like Mrs. 
Brookboum, to meet her judge, with the fumes of 
liquor steaming about her, bereft of her reason and 
her senses. This terrible thought might reclaim 
her, if anything could ; for, as for character in this 
world, she has long ago lost all care about it, and 
all respect for the opinion of others. This, I trust, 
is not the case with you, or Mrs. Costar. In your 
appearance you are both respectable young women, 
and your wish would be, I should have hoped, to 
be respected, and to bear a good character. And 
yet," I said, looking significantly and fixedly at 
Mrs. Costar, " with all this, and with such an odious 
and ugly example constantly before your eyes, to my 
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great wonder and afltonishment, you se^n sometimes 
as if you were bent on the same disgrace and de- 
struction. What a strange infatuation is this!" 

Mrs. Costar applied this expostulation to herself, 
as she could scarcely avoid domg ; but still, trusting 
to my ignorance of her habits, she began imme- 
diately to deny the justice of it " Surely, Sir," shs 
said, *'* you cannot mean me, when you speak in that 
manner. Ask Mrs. Worsley here, and she will tell 
you, Sir — I am certain, she will not say that she ever 
saw me tipsy since we have been next-door neigh« 
hours. Mrs. Worsley, do tell the gentleman rniaX 
you know about it, and set my character £ur before 
him.'' " Very well," I said, turning from her to the 
other, *' speak, Mrs. Worsley, by all means ; but," I 
added, with a stem and imposing countenance, '' be 
careful that you speak the truth, and nothing but the 
truth. God above is a God of truth, and he wUl hear 
you." 

Thus admonished, Mrs. Worsley was speecldess ; 
so I resumed in this manner. *' You are wise, Mrs. 
Worsley, not to burden your conscience with a lie. 
But what shall I say to you^ Mrs. Costar, who are not 
satisfied with one crime, great enough and disgusting 
enough in itself, but you must add another to it as 
great perhaps in the sight of God, and very disgust- 
ing to all honest minds ; and you would also persuade 
your neighbour, if you could, to abet you in your 
falsehood, and for your sake to make God her enemy. 
But see the affliction into which it has pleased God 
to bring her, by sending sickness upon her children ; 
and then thhik, whether, to please you^ she ought to 
venture to provoke him to press more heavily upon 
her J or, rather, whether she ought not to use every 
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endeavour to cotrect all that is amiss in her own con- 
duct, so as to he able to ask a blessing of him with a 
mind more calm and undisturbed. Woe betide those 
who go to him with a lie in their mouths !" 

At this instant the crying of one of her children 
compelled Mrs. Worsley to go into her cottage sud- 
denly ; but I could easDy perceive, that i^e went 
away with a feeling of self-gratulation, whilst her 
neighbour stood condemned, and touched to the 
quick. However, when she was left standing alone 
with me, and there was no longer any one to dis- 
prove whatever she might say, either by nlence or by 
speech, she recovered her confidence to a certain de- 
gree, and assured me without blushing, that dley 
were gross slanderers who had represented her to me 
as a woman given to drunkenness ; and having made 
this bold assertion, she beat a retreat, and re-entered 
her own<3a8tle to secure herself, as I suppose she 
hoped, from any further attack. I was glad of thi$, 
because I wished to talk to her without exposing her 
too much to her neighbours ; so I pursued her imme- 
diately, and arrived at her door before she had 
passed through the outer into the inner room, where, 
it seemed, she and her husband usually lodged, lie 
outer room indeed was full of potatoes, jpiled on 
both sides, with a narrow lane between for pas* 
sengers to go through, in which I now arrested Mrs. 
Costar's steps, by calling after her, and saying, 
" Stay, stay, Mrs. Costar, we will clear up this mat- 
ter, if you please." 

Upon this she turned round towards me, and I 
asked her, whether she intended positively to affirm 
that she had never been intoxicated ; and I put the 
question to her 'm such a tone as subdued her. to a 



8ort of hdif-conieaaion, that once or twice in her 
life, perhaps, she might have had a little drop too 
much. *' And what happened to you last Sunday, 
Mrs. Costar ?" I said. '' Last Sunday, Sir ?" she 
enquired with surprise. " Yes," I said, *' last Sun* 
day. You can rememher, I suppose, what happened 
so short a time ago." She pretended to consider ; so 
I asked her, wheQier she had not been to the village 
for some purpose or other; and she allowed that 
possibly she might. ^' You were certainly there, 
Mrs. Costar," I said, ^' and as certainly with no in* 
tention of going to church ; for, I believe, you were 
on your way back again about half an hour before 
church began. But in what a state, Mrs. Costan 
Unable to walk, or stand ! Drunk before eleven in 
"die morning ! A woman, forsooth ! On God's holy 
day too ! O what a scandal was it to all the pious, 
and the good ; what a laughing -stock did you make 
yourself for the foolish and the wicked; what a 
heavy burden have you taken upon you for your own 
conscience to bear ! I tremble for you, Mrs. Costar * 
if your soul had been required of you then, like 
Mrs. Brockboum's in the same circumstances, where 
would it have been now ? It is terrible even to think 
about it. But where mU it be, whenever it is called 
away, unless it be first cleansed from this foul stain 
by rivers of tears, flowing from the very heart, and 
presented before God, as a memorial of your deep 
sorrow and anguish, by your blessed Lord and Sar 
viour Jesus Christ V* 

Mrs. Costar was evidently disturbed with the aw- 
fulness of these sentiments, and with the severity of 
my manner in pronouncing them ; but still, seeing, 
as she thought, a chance of escape firom this bitter 
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charge against her, she tried it, and said, with a 
htimhled tone and look however, '^ There must 
Burely he some mistake ahout this matter, Sir ; the 
person who has told you this, Sir, might have taken 
some other woman for me; or, very Ukely, bears me 
a grudge, and so has invented the whole story to 
ruin me." " I myself am the person, I^rs. Costar!" 
I exclaimed with a terrific voice. ^* I saw you with 
my own eyes ! Why will you go on, as you do, 
with as much foolishness as wickedness, to add sin 
to sin, and to sink yourself down into a deeper per- 
<iition? I saw you myself; John Harwich was be* 
hind you ; a dozen children, at the least, belonging 
io the schools, after returning from church, beheld 
the filthy plight in which you were during the dayi 
and have blazoned it abroad to your lasting dis- 
grace. Fie upon you ! fie upon you ! And, as it 
«eems to me, you have not repented for a mo- 
ment." 

Mrs. Costar now trembled exceedingly, and at- 
tempted no further defence, or excuse. For a short 
time she stood, but with her face averted, speechless, 
and in dismay. What to say, or what to do, she 
manifestly knew not The noble resolve of confes- 
sion and prayer to God for pardon did not appear to 
suggest itself once to her thoughts. At length with 
a quick step she hurried into her inner room. I pur- 
sued with equal speed ; for I felt a sort of fervour 
about me, which did not permit me to rest, till I Imd 
unburthened myself somewhat more, and overwhelmed 
her, if possible, with the sentiments which pressed 
for utterance. She was frightened; but her heart, I 
think, was not affected. It was a rock, which God 
alone could effectually touch. 
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I arrived at the inner door. She was standing at 
the fieirthest comer of the apartment, with her face 
towards me ; for she must have heard me following 
her, and was anxious, no doubt, as to the scene 
which still remained to be acted. ^' Ah ! Mrs. Cos- 
tar,'' I said moumfidlv, '* you have been very 
wicked, and you are not penitent! In this condition 
you cannot be saved ! your soul is lost for ever ! 
But see me ; here I am, your proper minister, whose 
bounden duty, and whose earnest wish it is, to rescue 
you from that deplorable condition, and to teach you 
now to reconcile yourself to an offended God, who 
will bum up the unrepentant sinners with unquench* 
able fire ; whilst it is in your power, apply to tne 
for help. Do I speak as I do, except for your 
good?'^ 

She was softened a little, and she replied to my 
last words, that she knew I intended her well. To 
increase the impression which appeared to be made 

rn her, I endeavoured to aggravate her sin in 
manner. '^ I intend you well, certainly, Mrs* 
CoBtar," I said ; ^* but before I can do you any real 
ffood, you must be brought to understand, more 
ndfy than you seem to do at present, the greatness 
of your offences against God. The Sabbath-day 
was set apart from the rest of the days to be kept 
holy unto iJie Lord. On that day, therefore, our 
dnef concern should be to think of God, and of him 
alone ; and more especially to go to his own house to 
pray to him, and worship him there. I was on my 
way to do this, and my thoughts were full of the 
sacred service which I was about to perform ; and I 
mig^t reasonably have expected to have seen you^ 
Mrs. Costar, behind or before me, in your Sunday* 
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clothes, hastening forward widi looks of zeal aiid de- 
Totion, to the same holy place, and for the same 
pious purpose, of which the bells were then remind- 
mg us, and calling us to join the crowd of worship- 
pers. Ah ! what a shock then must it have been to 
my best feelings to have met you, as I did, in your 
week-day dress, and that too bespattered with mire ; 
yourself unable to walk along wiui decency, or, in- 
deed, without the constant danger of a fall, stagger* 
ing, in short, across the road, to the right hand, and 
then to the left, and then back agaui to the right ; 
^ people jeering you from their windows, as you 
passed them, or crying out shame upon you I shame 
upon you ! But how shall I describe your face, Mrs. 
Costar ? Grod gave us mind and understanding, and 
he placed the signs of them in our countenance ; but 
your's was that of an idiot : the noble image in which 
he made you was gone ; there was neither reason,' 
nor sense left ; you had degraded yourself down to a 
brute, or even below. You, probably, knew nobody ; 
you were, I suppose, entirely ignorant where you 
were, and what you were domg. To speak to yoa 
was useless, or might have been worse. If you iiad 
yours^ the power of speech, and had been ui^^ to 
speak, you would have employed that power, most 
probably, in wounding my ears with low vulgantiiBS^ 
or with horrid oaths and imprecations ; you wouki,' 
most probably, have cursed both yourself and me; 
instead of listening to the minister of your God and. 
Saviour, you would, most probably, have blasphemed 
them themselves. I, passed you therefore in ailence ; I 
shuddered with the fear of provoking you to add crime 
to crime, and so to pull down a heavier vengeance on 
yqur head ; but every step I took, your guilt.hauntoi 
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my imagihalion moie and more, and shewed itself iu 
more hideous colours. What ! I said to myself, does 
this miserable woman so utterly despise God's denun- 
ciations of everlasting woe to drunkards, as to think' 
that she cannot sufficiently prove her contempt for. 
them by merely transgressing the divine command, 
but she must do it on the very day which God has 
hallowed for himself? Is she not content, as others. 
tre, to cover her crime with darkness from the eyes 
qi men at least ; (for the darkness is no darkness to 
God ; to him darkness and light are both the same) 
but must she come forth, bold and shameless before 
the light of Grod's sun, and challenge the public gaze ? 
To intoxicate herself on a week-day is, it seems, to 
ker too simple and poor a wickedness ; too like the. 
oMnmon wickedness of firail and sinful men ; she does 
it on the Sabbath ; aye, on the Sabbath-mom, lest any 
particle of the holy day might admit of a holy thought. 
Whilst the very bells are chiming for church, and the^ 
people with their minister on tiie way, she braves them, 
all ; that is the moment which she chooses for shew- 
ing herself abroad, undaunted and unaffected by the 
hallowed sounds, or by any consideration of the holy 
work which is about to begin. But God forbid that I 
should not pray for her soul, which she seems so 
aagerly bent to destroy ! She herself, perchance, 
blows not how to pray, even in a sober moment 
But, if she does, will God, in his justice, permit her 
ever again to see such a moment ? One such mo- 
ment, with an inclination to spend it in prayer, might 
be worth a world to her. May he in his mercy grant. 
her many ! But that righteous Being might say, * I 
have warned her, and she has taken no heed ; it is but 
now that I struck h^r neighbour by her own husband's. 
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hand; and this thoughtless woman lays it not to 
heart Nay, so much does she scorn my warnings, 
that she surpasses her neighbour in the very crime 
which produced her neighbour's terrible death. She 
commits the same crime on my holy day of rest and 
prayer ! Shall I not punish with a tenfold wrath ? Who 
will plead for her, or pretend to extenuate an ofience 
likefius?'" 

Here I stopped ; for at this moment Mrs. Costar, 
bmg quite overpowered by so solemn and terrific an 
application of God's dealings to her own case, sunk 
down upon a chair. I had observed, and I was glad 
to observe it, that for some time she had supported 
herself with difficulty. From the beginning her eyes 
had been fixed on the ground ; and by degrees her 
&ce had been quite averted firom mine. Then a trem- 
bling seemed to seize her, and her knees, I thought, 
knocked against each other ; and had there not been 
a chair behind her, she must have fallen to the floor. 
I now came close to her in her distress, and said im-> 
mediately in a soothing tone, '^ I have only been tell- 
ing you my own reflections, Mrs. Costar, as I went 
along after I had passed you on that unfortunate day. 
God has not dealt with you, as I feared he might do* 
He has been gracious to you, abundantly gracious. 
You have found some one to plead for you, whom 
God would not refuse ; and so he has granted you 
time for sorrow, remorse, and repentance. Use it, 
Mrs. Costar, and entreat your blessed Saviour Jesus 
Chri^ to go on interceding for you, and to send his 
Holy Spirit to help you." 

She was unable to make me any reply. She sat 
with her elbow restmg upon a table, and she covered 
her face with her hand. Thus I left her ; but, in 
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passing Mrs. Worsley's door, I mentioned Mrs. Cos- 
tsr^s situation, and her probable want of assistance, 
which Mrs. Worsley promised at once to afford her. 
I gave her also some little books for their joint peru- 
sal, with which the side pocket of my great coat was 
gaierally furnished. This being done, I hastened to 
unolher quarter, hoping for more occasions of self- 
con^atulation, and thankfuhiess to Provid^ce, that 
tt day had not been lost. 



§ 3. The White Family, ^c. 

Not many days afterwards I was informed that there 
we!re sevi^^l poor persons at my back-door, desirous 
of speaking with me ; which, indeed, was almost daily 
the case, but I mention this in particular, because 
when I came to them, the first &ce which I saw was 
that of old Mrs. South, and she began immediately to 
weep, and to complain that she was in great distress. 
** No wonder, Mrs. South," I said, ** you spend in 
drink, as soon as you get it, what should be kept to 
buy bread and fuel in time of need." Upon thb she 
wpealed to a woman standing by her side, as Mrs. 
Costar had done to Mrs. Worsley, to testify for her 
that the reports of her drunkenness were all false. So 
I turned to this woman, and begged that she would 
not speak upon the matter at all ; '* for, if you tell a 
lie," I said, " you will make God your enemy ; and if 
you tell the truth, the wicked old woman here will 
never cease to persecute you." Then tiurdng again to 
Mrs. South, I said, '* If your tears are counterfeit, 

VOL. III. M 
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which I rather suspect, it is not fit that you should 
profit by thera ; and, indeed, they vnll only lead me 
to have the worse opinion of you. But should they 
be real tears, and forced fix>m you by want, you know 
where to go for relief; you are close to your own 
parish, where you may be taken care of according to 
the merciful laws of your country. If you cry because 
I am angry with you, you know how to recover my 
favour, which will be for your good in every way. 
At present I shall do nothing for you. If I gave yoii 
money, the next pot-house would have it" 

Afier this I despat(!hed l^e i^st of the cases waiting 
for me, and at the same tune a woman drove up to the 
court-yard in a chaise-cart, and besought me to grant 
an order for her husband to be received into the hos- 
pital ; one of our surgeons having pronounoed that a 
leg must be amputated without delay. It was a Sakur- 
day, and not die proper day for admission of in- 
patients ; but the urgency of the circumstances made 
it necessary to overlook forms ; and I must do the 
managers of the hospital the justice to say, that, if 
there was room, and the loss of time mi^ be of con- 
sequence to the sick person, they were as ready to 
overlook forms as the subscribers themselves. The 
order, therefore, adapted to the case, was speedily pot 
into the woman's hands ; she mounted her cart, wMpped 
her horse, and was out of sight in a moment. Her 
whole manner indicated her opinion of the absolute 
necessity of haste. 

The husband of this woman, whose name was 
White, was reported to be one of the most profligate 
in my parish. God knows whether this were true. 
All the low vices of intoxication, fornication, lying* 
and swearing were as &uniliar to lum, so it was said^ 
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88 bis every-day clothes ; and tliat he puibued both 
iAem, and many others, with a high hand, and without 
any apparent care for God or deviL Not even the 
array of a court of justice, and the awful solemnity of 
an oath, could bind him, they told me, to speak Uie 
truth. For a friend arraigned there, (and he had 
many such,) it seemed as if he would affirm anything, 
however fblse and improbable ; but his zeal always 
betrayed liim, and he went away constantly branded 
with some deeper stigma upon his character. Yet he 
respected or feared me ; and he never passed me with* 
out the acknowledgment of my office by a bow, although 
I had compelled him to pay me tithes ; not perhaps 
what was my due, but enough to excite his hostili^; 
However, I had done him one small favour. He 
wished to keep a slaughter-house, and when I had 
ascertained the sentiments of those most nearly con- 
cerned, I certified for him, to enable him to do it^ 
Nev» was there a man, I should think, more fit for 
such a business. In Utopia he would have been 
above all value for butchery. His habitation, too, 
near to the famous cluster, had the same advantage 
of being out of the public notice, and also out of the 
way of persons likely to complain of the disagreeable 
stench which he was about to create. In the end, he 
added the boiling of bones to his other trade, by 
which both the quantity and the quality of the stench 
were grievously augmented. 

I had long been desirous of opening an intercourse 
with this man ^ but I never saw him except in his 
chaise-cart, and I did not discover, that, with all the 
ruddiness of health in his countenance, he had a 
diseased leg, which for two or three years had occa- 
•ioned him at times a great deal of pain. He had 
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consulted upon it one of the most eminent surgeons 
in the neighhouringtown, and had been under his care 
and direction for many months ; but the disorder, I 
' believe, had baffled all his skill, or, more p'obably, 
the patient refused to cease from drinking, and other 
debaucheries, and so ^ the disorder till it was be- 
yond the reach of surgery or medicine. It was no 
wonder, therefore, that one of our own surgeons, to 
whom he applied only in the last resort, was unable 
to do anytning for him, and now, apprehending a 
mortification, recommended that the whole leg should 
be taken off. 

I was grieved with the thought of suffering a per- 
son of this description to slip out of my hands so sud- 
denly and so unexpectedly, and with so little hope of 
ever seeing him again. No sooner, therefore, was 
Mrs. White gone, than I took the resolution to follow 
her instantiy. If I lost no time, and walked quidc, 
there was just a chance of my being able to arrive at 
the slaughter-house before the poor man set off for 
the hospital. The distance was about two milei^. My 
curate accompanied me. 

Upon arriving in the yard, we saw the cart standing 
there with a smoking horse harnessed to it, as if one 
journey were just finished, and another about to be 
undertaken ; and we congratulated ourselves that we 
had come in the very crisis of time. So we hastened 
into the house, not only for the performance of the 
great duty which brought us thither, but glad to escape 
mm the pestilential smell of the steaming boilers, 
and of the casks of bones and horse-flesh piled upon 
one another up to the skies. Mrs. White herself let 
us in ; and, having first announced us from below to 
her husband, she conducted us immediately upstaiis 
to him. 
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The acute anguish of the pain, under which he was 
&u£fering, shewed itself upon the first glimpse. The 
rack itself could not have tortured him more, as it 
seemed at least. He was sitting on his bed towards 
the bottom, with a part of his clothes on ; his arms 
were clasped round the diseased leg, the knee being 
lifted up, and his ^ice resting upon it All the bed- 
clothes had been thrown* off, and were lying in 
confusion on the floor ; and he himself, after 
many tossings, no doubt, had brought himself round 
with his face towards the head of the bed. He 
raised it a little from his knee when I came close 
to him: his cheeks were flushed with red; drops 
of sweat hung upon his chin ; his eyes were haggard 
with watching and restlessness ; the whole air of liis 
countenance bespoke a pain thrilling through the 
bone and piercing to the very marrow within. In 
his agony, as I learnt afterwards, he had torn off the 
plasters which covered his wounds, but I did not see 
them, for some one had thrown a cloth over them as 
I approached the bed; and when he was about to 
remove the cloth himself to shew them to me, I beg* 
ffed of him to spare me so mournful a sight I saw, 
however, the upper part of the leg, which was mere 
bone covered with skin; the flesh had wasted en^ 
tirely away, and now, I believe, the bone itself was 
dissolving and separating by piecemeal. Whilst we 
were wi£ him, he refrained from all outrageous or 
unmanly expressions of his sufferings. Our presence 
awed him. The ministers of tliat God whom he had 
set at nought were by his side, and came perhaps, he 
might think, to upbraid him for his crimes ; to taunt 
him with the punishment of them now inflicted upon 
him, and to threaten him with greater and more in- 
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tolerable woe hereafter. His look, when he dared to 
lodk towards us, was humble, and fearful, and op- 
pressed. When he spoke, his voice was tranulous, 
and low, and a sort of stifled moan. But we came 
to comfort and console him; to rouse and awaken 
him indeed, if he were still alive only to the danger 
of his body, and dead to the wcnrse danger of his 
soul : to urge him too, if necessary, by shaking over 
him the terrors of the Lord, to loathe and abominate 
nn, not because it was destroying his body, but rather 
because it might destroy both body and soul togetii^ 
in hell ; yet we came to comfort and oonsi^e him in 
the event, by teaching him to believe in the -efficacy 
of repentance, through the merits of a crucified Re- 
deemer. 

I began to handle the spiritual wound with as much 
tenderness as possible, in the view of setting him quite 
at ease with respect to my intentions towards him. 
** I am very much grieved, Mr. White," £ said, ** to 
find you in so much pain, and also that I knew no* 
thing of your melancholy situation till within this last 
hour. I am sure that I should have been with you 
the first moment in my power after hearing of your 
x^amity, without waiting to be invited by you, fi»r, 
indeed, I ought not to wait in any case ; and wift 
respect to yourself, good Sir, it has not escaped my 
notice, that, unlike some others, you have alwap 
treated me with the civilities which are due to my 
station. I wish indeed that you had invited me, and 
long ago ; but you, perhaps, in your humility forbore 
to do it, not thinking yourself entitled, upon yomr side- 
bed, to send for me on the sudden from so far to 
come to yow, when, in your better days, you had 
unfortunately neglected coming to me where I might 
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always have been found at tke appointed hours. You 
might have feared besides, that your manner of life 
would make me less disposed to visit you m your dis- 
tress. But, on ^e very contrary, I am the more 
anxious about you upon these accounts : and it would 
have been cruel in me, if I had deserted you, when 
your need of my services must be so much the greater. 
The Divine Master, whose servant I am, came into 
this world to seek and to save that which was lost, 
and did not disdain, therefore, to consort with the most 
forlorn of mankind ; and I trust that, if it is not already 
weU understood, it soon will be, from one end of my 
parish to the other, — that I, in this respect at least, 
endeavour to copy afiter that great and heavenly 
pattern. Whoever, or whatever they may be, who 
dwell within the limits of my spiritual charge, be they 
the lowest and the meanest in the scale of society, be: 
they the most profligate in manners, and the most 
abandoned to every vice, they have souls equally pre-, 
cious, equally immortal to be saved ; and for that 
momentous purpose, if they will, they shall have my 
best instructions, my wisest counsels, and my most 
earnest prayers. And would to God that I might 
visit them before it were too late to be of use to them, 
and before it became a presumptuous thing to expect 
his blessing upon my attempts to reconcile him to 
Ihem. In your case, good Sir, I lament certainly 
that I am shut up in such narrow limits ; yet I was 
deteraiined to see you, if I could do no more. In 
the kospital I hope, not only that the operation which 
you ate about to undergo may be successful, but also 
that you may meet with a clergjrman, who will attend 
to your everlasting welfare. And I have reason to 
think that YOU will" .. . 
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Through the whole of this little speech he seemed to 
go inth me, as I could have wished. I did not know 
uiat severity was necessary, and therefore I used none. 
My sympathy soothed him ; my expressions of anxiety 
for his salvation disposed him to listen to me ; and 
my hints at his sinful life being so gentle and guarded 
created no alarm lest I might open his wounds and 
probe them to the bottom. He bowed his head 
repeatedly as I went along, sometimes in token of 
gratitude to me, sometimes in token of the conscious- 
ness of his own sms. All this was sufficiently marked,, 
and he often spoke besides, but it was in the manner 
which I have described above, and, therefore, what he 
said was not very intelligible in itself ; yet the changes 
of his countenance, and the inclinations of his hc^d^ 
attested satisfactorily, that he accorded with all my 
sentiments, and acquiesced in them. The sense of 
his own unworthiness appeared to me, above all, 
never to leave him. 

When I paused, his wife interposed and said, '^ but 
he talks now. Sir, of not going to the hospital before 
the regular day of admission." *' How so ?** I ex* 
claimed. ^' Has not the surgeon positively declared 
that there is danger of mortification, and that the 1^ 
must be taken off as soon as possible ?" *' Why, 
Sir, he is not so very positive about it/' said the 
poor man himself, faultering, and whimpering; '*he 
is not so positive as to order it to be dcme directly. 
A few days will make no difference, I dare say ; ami 
for the last half- hour I have been a good deal eader 
than I was." " The pain will vary, no douibt,'* I 
said ; ^' but it is not the degree of the pain, I imagine, 
which makes it more or less necessary to perform the 
operation. Probably, if you had no pain at aU, the 
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operation would be equally necessaiy, if it were not 
then too late. Do not therefore deceive yourself with 
the lessening of the pain, and throw away the pre* 
cious moments by entertaining fiedse h(^)e8. It is most 
likely that the sooner the operation is performed^ 
(other things being [consider^) the greater will be 
the probabSty of your surviving it When you get 
to the hospital, the surgeons will wait, without doubt, 
for sevend days, before they perform it, on account 
of the state of your body ; so that it would be a sad 
pity to add to this necessary delay by wilful delays of 
your own. Take my advice, good Sir, and set off 
immediately." 

^* But, Sir," said his wife, the man himself being 
ffllent, ^^ he has just heard that a person is coming 
here this evening to make him an o£fer of a large 
quantity of bones, and he would be sorry to misa 
such an opportuni^ of turning a penny." ^^ Ah !" I 
replied, '* never mind the bones, good Sir ; you are 
in too critical a state to care about a few pence. 
What are all the bones, and all the money in the 
world worth in comparison with a man's life, by the 
lengthening of which he may have time to save his 
soul ? Absolutely nothing ; for they are nothing to 
him who is dead, whether lost or not. But gain will 
not keep death away, or help a man to save his soul. 
Cast away the thought of it, therefore, I beseech youv 
It savours too much of this world below, whilst you 
ought to be thinkinff only of the world above, and 
how to get there. Ah ! I never expected to find you, 
in this extremity, troubhng yourself about the paltry 
gains of a few pence, but full of the great concerns oi 
your sins, your reconcilement with God, the safety of 
your souly and the mighty gain of heaven, and on the 
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oAer hand the mighty Iobb, if you should lose it ; 
which God forbid!;' 

' 'Hub idea, enforced by my manner, seemed to he 
terrible to him ; the awe of the other world overspread 
him, and subdued, I believe, even his present bodily 
pain, which almost surpassed human endurance, wim 
me forebodings of worse to come hereafter ; the tears 
stood in his eyes, and there was a convulsive twitch- 
ing round his mouth, betokening great agitadon of 
mind ; he attempted to speak, but, as before, it was 
not his words, (for I did not understand them,) but 
his face and gestures, which let me into the inner- 
most secrets of his breast. Words, indeed, might 
have been hypocritical, and have readily deceived me, 
the other symptoms could not ; they spoke in a lan- 
guage which flowed from the heart, and to Budnter- 
pret them was impossible. 

In a short thne I resumed in this maimer : ^ If 
the severity of the pain which you have suffered, and 
the knowledge of Uie £u;t, that your life can only 
be saved by an operation, dreadful in itself, and one 
which, even if succaBsfid, will cripple you for the 
remainder of your days, but which it may not please 
God to bless with success^ so that you can only hope 
it ; if such sufferings and fears have awakened yoa 
from your dreams of security, whilst you were, all 
along, sleeping on the edge of a precipice, happy is 
it, thrice happy for you! Then I would pronounce 
confidently that these afflictions are not simpty judi- 
cial, and designed to cut you ofif by lingering . tor-? 
ments without amending you, but &itherly correctioiUL 
designed in mercy for your everlasting profit You 
are aware, no doubt, that they are no random chancesi 
but proceed firom God's own hand ; perhaps only in 
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the OTdinory way of his dealings with men. He has 
appointed that certain disorders shall follow certain 
▼ices ; and, when this takes place, too many persons 
are apt^to overlook God, and to go no mrther in 
their thoughts than the immediate cause. But in 
&ct, we may he assured that it is as much his doing, 
as if we saw him stretch out his aim and do it It 
would he idle in me if I were to pretend to he igno- 
rant of your vices, Mr. White ; nor should I talk to 
you with propriety if I omitted to mention them. 
You know that amongst others you have heen sadly, 
addicted to drinking." '^ I was indeed, Sir," he re- 
plied, ^' but I have not been so much so of late." 
"^ Well,^' I said, '' I am glad of it ; that shews a 
disposition toraond, and to take heed to God's warn- 
ings. You are convinced, I presume, that your dis- 
ease is the consequence of your drinking V* " I am. 
Sir," he answered. ^* What did people say," I asked, 
" in Mrs. Brockboum's case ?" " That her death 
was a judgment upon her," he replied. " Yes," I 
said, *'^ they could see it plainly enough, when God 
appeared to depart from his usual method in punish- 
ing us for our sins. If it had pleased him to spare 
Ate. Brockboum's life, she would, no doubt, have 
been afflicted with the common diseases which drink-^ 
ing produces, and that would have been equally God's 
work. Why he took the severer course with her,, 
and cut her off at once, in a manner too so horrible to 
think of, by her own husband's hand, whilst he takes 
the milder course with the generality of sinners, and 
afflicts them only with such evils as he has originally 
appointed to be the natural consequence of their sins, we 
snail never be able to explain ; but it becomes us, whenr 
we see such an impressive exapiple of his.wxath^ to^ 
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stand in awe of him ourselves, and to forsake our sins 
without delay. With you^ good Sir, he has pursued the 
gentler method of leaving you to the naUural conse- 
quences of your sins, and thus most graciously allows 
you, what he denied to your wretched neighbour* 
time and opportunity to appease him in the manner 
prescribed by the Gospel of Jesus Christ This time 
andopportunity so mercifully indulged to you, you must 
seize upon most eagerly and most thankfully. Your 
having it is a convincing proof that God will not per- 
mit you to perish everlastingly, but by your own 
fault Your pains, I trust, agonizing as they seem 
to be sometimes, will not prevent or lessen, but 
quicken and increase your grief and remorse for hav-* 
ing offended him by breaking his laws. This is the 
e£fect which he woidd produce upon you ; and besides 
this, he would wean you from this world to which 
even now you appear, alas ! to be too much attached. 
He permits you to suffer pain almost beyond suffer- 
ance ; nay, he sends it, perliaps, himself, to make 
you more sensible of the miseries of this evil worlds 
to compel you, ahnost, to love it no longer, but to 
raise your thoughts to another and a better, <and to 
apply to your Redeemer and Sanctlfier to help you 
into it" 

To all tliis he could answer nothing. He seemed 
entirely to acquiesce in the justice of every sentiment, 
and his appearance was that of a person truly woe- 
begone. My next employment, therefore, was to 
rehearse in his ear all the comfortable texts of Scrip- 
ture which have been so often mentioned on similar 
occasions ; and when I had done this, I said sokmnly, 
" Now, Mr.. White, we will offer up to God a short 
prayer in your behalf;" and, no sooner had I said it. 
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than my curate and myself were upon our knees by 
the bed-side, on the bare floor. I had no prayer- 
book with me of my own, and I feared to ask for one 
of his. If he had one, the moment, which appeared 
propitious, would have been lost in finding it ; if he 
had none, which was most probable, it struck me, 
that it would be disadvantageous, under the present 
circumstances, to make such a discovery. So I 
prayed as follows :— - 

'^ O Lord God Almighty, but merciful as thou art 
mighty, look down from thy holy heavens above, and 
behold, with an eye of pity, this thy afflicted servant, 
here lying under thy hand, in great bodily pain and 
misery ! Enable him to bear with patience whatever 
it may please thee to lay upon him, and to profit by 
thy fatherly visitation. Give him unfeigned repent- 
ance for all his sins, a stedfast faith in thy Son «fesus, 
and a sure trust and confidence in thy glorious pro- 
mises. And if it should be thy gracious will, that he 
should recover his bodily health, O grant that he 
may pass the remnant of his days in thy fear, and to 
thy glory ; but if not, let his pardon, we beseech 
thee, be sealed in heaven, before he goes hence, and 
is no more seen ; and whenever thou requirest his 
soul of him, let it be presented before thee, cleansed 
from every stain of sin by the blood of our blessed 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ" 

This being pronounced, we rose immediately from 
our knees ; and, when I had just pressed his hand, I 
led the way down stairs, and we departed at once. I 
was going that day to some distance, to bring home 
Mrs. Warton, who had been absent from me, with 
two of our children, for a short time, in order to try 
the effect of a change of air and scene. Thus I was 
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presBed on one fude ; and, on the other, as it seemed 
expedient that the poor man should be taken to the 
hospital as soon as possible, 1 was anxious not to be 
the cause of any delay. My intercourse with him, 
therefore, was rather hurrying and tumultuary for an 
occasion so awful; but, in reflecting, as we went 
along, upon the circumstances which had passed, we 
were decidedly of opinion, that a deep and salutary 
impression had been made ; and perhaps the more so 
for the suddenness, the unexpectedness^ and the short- 
ness of our visit The scene was altogether a very 
striking one, and in the latter part of it I did not dare 
to observe him. How he bore my prayer, I cannot 
tell ; but when, in taking leave I touched his hand^ 
there was, mixed with his woe, a sense of humility in 
his countenance which I had rarely witnessed in any 
former patient It said as plainly as words could say 
it, but more emphatically, ' What am I that I should 
be treated with so much unmerited condescension 1' 
And I would have answered him, if I had possessed a 
correspondent power, ^ Thy sins are forgiven thee ! 
Be whole of uiy plague ! thy humility hath saved 
thee ! Go in peace, but sin no more !' 

To finish this episode: On the following day, 
which was Sunday, I heard that he was not gone to 
the hospital ; so on Monday, immediately after, an 
earlier breakfast than usual, I hastened away to the 
bone-house ; but I was a few minutes too late. 
There was probably a mixture of motives which had 
kept him at home till then ; the worldly one of lucre^ 
the temporary pause of his pain, the horror of the 
operation, and the delusive but soothing hope of 
avoiding it without the sacrifice of his hfe. On Sun^ 
day night, however, driven almost to madness by s 
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fresh accesB of the same pain, every other motive 
gave way, and the single one of saving his life was 
predominant Whrai I arrived, therefore, he was 
gone. 

In due time the leg was amputated, and appear- 
ances were as fevourahle as possible for a man ad- 
vancing in years. The surgeon who performed the 
operation, as skilful as any of his compeers in a 
place which boasted that the whole world could not 
liimish their like, was kind enough to write to me to 
convey this agreeable information ; but, alas ! in two 
days afterwards the man was a corpse. '^ I was 
sitting by his side, Sir," said his wife with tears in 
her eyes ; ^^ we dreamt of nothing less than his 
death; he was as well as could be expected, and 
quite cheerful ; we were talking of the various con- 
trivances by which his^ loss was to be supphed, and 
his business carried on with the usual profit ; when 
on the sudden, Sir, without a moment's warning, his 
countenance fell : I smelt the smell of death about 
him ; spasms then seized him in his stomach, and in 
two hours he was dead." 

Here was another tremendous warning to the same 
neighbourhood ; and I know not how often, some- 
times by myself, and sometimes with my curate, I 
pressed the people, and especially Mr. White's son, 
to listen to it, and to take need to themselves. I will 
relate one conversation only which had something 
peculiar about it The night had begun, and I heard 
a noise towards my churchyard, which alarmed my 
family. I went out, and saw a group of persons 
standing near a lamp at the entrance. They were 
talking loudly, and I could clearly perceive that some 
of them had guns. As I advanced, the men only 
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^ho had the guns remained ; the rest dispersed va- 
rious ways. " What are you about here?" I cried 
from a distance, and a voice answered me, '^ I am 
watching my father's grave." " That is very proper," I 
Baid, when I came close to them ; *•*• but it is better to 
be still and quiet, than to make all this hurly-burly ; and 
I must insist upon it, that you do not fire off your guns 
to the disturbance and terror of all who live near the 
churchyard. Besides, you will never apprdiend any 
jdunderers of graves by such a proceeding. But 
perhaps you are cowaids, and had rather frighten 
them away than encounter them." " No, indeed," 
replied one of them, not young White, ** we had 
rather take them, if we could ; for then, perhaps, we 
should have no need to come again, and the whole 
parish might have peace." *' Well then," I said, 
*' if you really wish to save yourselves trouble, and 
iilso to be of general use, you will make no noise. 
Do you think that any persons would be rash enough 
to attack the churchyard, if they heard such a clamour, 
and the report of fire-arms ? " " Why, to be sure," 
they all replied together, " it is not very likely." 
" No," I said, *' you must be as still as mice ; but 
come, Mr. White ; I wish to speak to you in private. 
It is a fine night ; I will take a turn widi you round 
the churchyard, if you please." " If you please, 
Sir," he answered ; and so we set out at once. 

The moon was shining very bright, and I could 
distinguish the countenance of my companion by this 
beautifiil light almost as well as if it had been day. 
In truth, the coimtenance was a very silly counte- 
nance ; and such was the configuration of it, that he 
would have seemed always to be laughing, if there 
had not been now and then a little quivering of the 
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lips which betokened a different feeling. ^^ Your 
fisher then lies here," I said, to begin the conversa- 
tion, ^* amongst these multitudes of the dead." ^^ Yes, 
Sir," he answered ; " more's the pity I" « Why ?" 
J said ; ^^ was he not penitent before he died, and 
did not he pray earnestly to God to forgive his sins. 
for Jesus Christ's sake, who was crucified for sin- 
ners ?" '^ Yes, Sir," he replied ; ''*' but the business- 
will go to r€tck and ruin." This prognostication was. 
a very true one ; for in a short time afterwards when 
I passed the spot, no smoke was curling upwards, 
ficom the chimneys, and the stench of putre&ction 
had ceased. In short, the whole establishment was 
broken up, the widow was gone with all the valuable 
goods and chattels, and this youth himself, living 
hard by with his wife in a meaner cottage, was re- 
duced to a wretched cart and a single lean horse, 
(one that had probablv been brought there to be 
slaughtered,) with which he followed, a rival of old 
Hodges, the less gainful and less honourable trade 
of collecting ashes and bones. " Then you con- 
sider this world, it seems," I said, *•'' as of more con- 
sequence, and more to be attended to, than the next ; 
do you ? " He hesitated ; so I asked him his father^s 
age ; and he told me that it was fifty. '^ So then," 
I said, *' in this world he had only fifty years to pro- 
vide for ; but the years of the next world cannot be 
counted for multitude. There will be millions of 
them after millions ; nay, thousands of millions after 
thousands of millions ; and when all these are passed, 
there will be as many more, and as many more again, 
and no end will ever come. What are fifty in com^ 
parison with these ? " " Why, it is true. Sir," he 
answered, ^^ they may go for almost nothing." 

VOL. Ill N 
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*^ Yet,'''I said, ^* they were of great impoxtaiice to 
yoor fether, few as they were ; for, you Impw, it was 
-only during those fifty that he coidd proTide for the 
^^kernity into which he is now gone." 

This was by no means clear to him ; so I began 
again in this manner : — " You will agree with me, I 
^oppose, in thinking, that it is of infinitely more 
consequence to every man, how he passes eternity, 
Aan how he passes the period of his natural life." 
As he still appeared to be perplexed, I asked hkn 
which was of most consequence to him, how he 
passed one single instant of thne, or how he passed 
his whole life. " My whole life, to be sure, Sir," he 
answered readily. *' And did you not understand 
yery well," I said, '* a little while ago, that a whole 
life, even of fifty years, was almost nothing, that is, 
like one single instant of time when compared with 
eternity V* " Yes, Sir," he replied. ** WeU then," 
I said, ^^ you will now see plainly enou^, that eternity 
is of more consequence to you than your whole life ; 
and therefore that it is more reasonable for you to 
provide for eternity than to provide for your whob 
present life. Would you not think it very unreason- 
able, if any man were to provide for one smgla instant 
of his life, and neglect all the rest ?" ^' I would in- 
deed. Sir," he answered. " Then, if you consider 
the matter," I said, ^' you cannot fail of perceiving, 
that, to neglect eternity, and to look only to this life, 
must be infinitely more unreasonable." '' Why, to be 
sure. Sir," he replied, " it is plain enough." 
, Having advanced thus far, I tried to advance: 
another step in this way. ^' Now think then," I said.. 
^^•We have agreed that eternity is of more oonse- 
quenee to us than the present life ; and, therefoie». 
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A&t it would be very unreasonable not to provide for 
dtemity in preference to this life. But vthen is 
eternity to be provided for? That is the question for 
you. When you die, you will be in it, you know ; 
^ it will be then too late to provide for it. Must 
you not therefore provide for it before you die ? In 
short, mustyou not provide for it during this present 
life ? " " Tliere is no other time, Sir," he answered, 
" that I know of.'* " There is none indeed," I said ; 
^ and now you come to understand, that during this 
life you have two things to p-ovide for. You have 
tfiis life itself to provide for, and you have the next 
also ; but of the two you see clearly, that the pro- 
viding for the next is of the most consequence to you,, 
mid the most reasonable thing to do, because this life 
IB short, and the next will never end." 

He assented to this, and the ground appearing to 
1^ made firm, I attempted another advance. ' ' Do you 
know," I asked, " that the next world will be all joy, 
«t all sorrow V* " Why, Sir," he answered, " I have 
heard say so/* ** Yes," I said, " God hhnself has 
told us this in the Bible. The next world will be 
very different from the present. Here things change 
i^ut. continually ; somethnes they are better, some- 
times they are worse ; and we ourselves appear to be 
able (with God's blessing) to do something for otir- 
selves. But herefafter it will not be so ; uiings will 
never change any more. If we go to heaven, we 
flhaU be happy for ever ; if to hell, we shall be mise- 
rable for ever; and, when we are there, there is 
nothing that we can do to help ourselves at all, either 
to get out of the misery, or even to lessen it. Now, 
if you understand this, you will also understand, that 
the reason becomes tenfold stronger, why it .is of 

N 2 
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more importance to you to provide for the next life 
tlian for the present. If you fall into any calamity 
here, you might say to yourself, well, I will be more 
careful in future ; I will be more industrious ; I will 
be more sober, or what not ? And so you bear your 
calamity the better, from hoping and thinking that you 
may overcome it by changing your own mode. of life. 
But suppose you Imew to a certainty, that, in spite of 
all your efforts, your calamity would always continue 
the same ; how should you feel then P" '^ I should 
be quite cast down. Sir," he replied. " Which cala- 
mities then are most terrible?' I asked. ^^ Such as 
you may possibly remedy, or those which it is im* 
possible for you to remedy, by any contrivance 
uufough all eternity ?" " There can only be one 
opinion about this, Sir," he answered. " Very weD, 
then," I said, *' hell is fijll of such calamities as can- 
not be remedied; and, besides that, the calamitiea 
themselves will be unspeakably grievous and horrible; 
in one word, hell is a lake of fire and brimstone, 
burning for ever, and yet never consuming those, 
whether devils or men, who are thrown into it Is 
there anything conceivable more to be provided 
against than this V ^' No, indeed," he replied, 
*• nothing. Sir." 

" WeU, but," I said, now bringing the argument 
to a point, *' if you remember, we agreed, that the 
provision to be made against this eternity of pain and 
misery could only be made whilst we are here." *' It 
is verytrue. Sir," he answered. " Tell me then 
next," I said, ** whether you think, that, if you could 
save your affairs from going to wreck and ruin, and 
coidd drive a good trade, as your father did, it would 
save your soul also from the miserable eternity." 
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Half an hour ago this idea would have been as 
entirely new to him as it is to an infant to learn his 
letters ; and I am not sure, that it was very different 
now. However, he was silent ; and whether, or not, 
he was pursuing in his mind any train of thought to 
enable himself to discover the connexion between the 
two propositions, of driving a good trade, and saving 
his soul, I cannot tell ; but, at all events, I left it to 
liim to ruminate for the present at his own will, whibt 
we were both of us still proceeding slowly along 
the path with countless memorials of death on each 
hand. Then suddenly observing that we were now 
just opposite to his father's grave, and, indeed, very 
near to. it, I stopped short, and said, '' Here he is 
buried, I believe." " Yes, Sir," he answered, " this 
is the place, sure enough." " Well," I said, " I 
hope God has been merciful to his soul ; but I fear 
that the flourishing of his business in this lower 
world did not help forward the greater business of his 
salvation in the world above." This observation, on 
my part, drew none from my companion ; so I ques- 
tioned him thus : — " Did not your poor father spend 
a vast deal of money in liquor?" " Yes, Sir," he 
replied, '^ or I should not have wanted capital now 
to carry on the trade." " Do you think," I asked 
again, *'*' that drunkenness is pleasing to Grod ?" 
*' No, indeed," he answered, " I know it cannot be." 
" How did your father get the money which he spent 
in drunkenness ? " I asked thirdly. " Why, by his 
business, to be sure. Sir," he replied. *' fiut sup- 
pose," I said, '^ that his business had not prospered ; 
what then ?" " Oh ! then," he answered, " there 
would have been no money to spend." *' So, in that 
case," I said, " your father must needs have been 
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sober ; must he not V* *' He must indeed," was his 
reply. '^And Grod loves sobemes, does he not?'' 
*' Yes, Sir," he answered. " Then it seems after 
all,'' I said, *"*• that your father would have been nearer 
to heaven, so &r as drunkenness and sobriety are 
concerned, if he had been a poorer man, or less 
iNrosperous in his trade." '' I never thought of this, 
before, ^,'' he replied ; " but it is very true." *' It 
is true, no doubt, I said ; '' and your poor father 
bad other vices, in which he could not have indulged 
without plenty of money ; and the money, you teU 
me, coukl not have been had without a flourishing 
trade ; so that if his trade had gone to wreck and 
ruin long before he died, it might have been all the 
better for him ; because, these vices having been en- 
tirely relinquished, he would have had less to repent 
-of, and would not have been so far from the kingdom 
of God. Let him, however, have been as distant as 
many vices might have caused him to be, there is one 
good Being who was able to bring him near, if he 
sought his help sincerely and fervently. Your father 
may have done this ; I hope he .did ; I am sure he 
was deeply affected with the thought of his sins and 
-of the next world ; but I advise you, his son, to begin 
your repentance, and your provision for eternity 
much earlier than he did; and to care less about 
driving a good trade, and more about the safety of 
your soul. There is one awfiil consideration for you; 
that, if God has graciously spared your father after 
such a life, he will certainly not spare you after the 
same; because you will have despised and s^ at 
nought the terrible warning of your own fether's 
death." 

The quivering of his lips betokened some foeling 
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of this momentoug tubjedt ; but I was not satisfied ; 
fio I asked him if the fimeral had not been attended 
by a great crowd of people. '' It was, indeed," he 
fiaid. ^' But it was very ]dain and simple: was it 
notr I asked again. ^' Yes, Sir," he answered, 
>* we had no wbh to make a shew." " Then it must 
have been something extraordinary," I said, *'*' in the 
life, or death of your £uher, or in both coupled tOr 
gether, which attracted the multitude of spectators." 
He was silent, and seemed to be thinking how this 
might be ; so I went on thus : '' They fdt perhaps 
as I did, Mr. White. . I abstained from burying your 
&ther myself, because the circumstances of a person 
like your £sither, dying as your Neither did, are always 
¥ery affecting to me ; and my curate told me, that 
they appeared to be so to everybody else; for that a 
•pin might have been heard to drop whil^ he was readr 
ing the burialnservice ; and that more especially, whei^ 
he said, ' in the midst of life we are in death,' there 
was such a silence as clearly shewed the opinion 
which they entertained of the awful event ; namely, 
that your father had been cut down in the vigour of 
manhood by the just judgments of God. No other 
account can be given of this matter." 

He seemed to be touched a little by this ; so I 
continued thus : — '' I do not mean, as you very well 
know from what I have said before, that your poor 
^Either has been condemned for ever because his days 
have been cut short here ; nor is the one the necessary^ 
consequence of tlie other. On the contrary, I believe 
that God often punishes men in this world, that he 
may spare them in the next Your fetther^s life was 
a wicked one, no doubt ; we all knew it too well. I 
do not say this to give you pain, but to caution you 
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haw you expose yourself to the same- hazards, or 
make it necessary for God, if he would save your 
Boul, to correct you here with some grievous cala- 
mity ; to stretch you on a sick-hed with racking pain ; 
to compel you, hy the terror of approaching death, 
to suhmit your diseased limbs to the knife and the 
saw ; and after all to strike you down in the middle 
of your course by such a blow as makes all the 
wicked to tremble. This was the appearance of 
things in your father's case ; this is the way in which 
the people explamed it to themselves ; this drew than 
to the jfuneral, and held them there in a silent reve* 
Tential awe of the doings of God. Let it not, I 
beseech you, be thrown away upon yourself, Mr. 
White ; it seems to have made a wholesome im- 
pression upon others, and it would be strange if it made 
none upon you^ for whose warning God chiefly in- 
tended It** 

We were still standing opposite to the grave, and 
just at this moment the church-clock struck nine. To 
my ears the sound was solemn enough, clangiDg 
away, and breaking the deep silence and repose 
which reigned amidst the repositories of the dead, and 
reminding me of the lapse of time which swallows us 
fidl up in his devouring gulph. To my companion 
it was nothing, as it seemed, but the simple measure 
of the passing hours. He counted the strokes, and, 
probably unmoved by other considerations, heredconed 
only how long he had been there, and how long he had 
to stay till the dawning day released him. 

I prepared to be gone : for I knew that I should 
be wanted at home ; so I said, " Your father neg- 
lected the church, Mr. White, and hitherto you have 
followed his example. Do you expect God's blessing 
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upon your labours, if you give him no public honour ; 
if you never come wnere he promises to bestow a 
peculiar blessing upon those who worsh^ him with 
the heart ; if you never jdn in any of his sacred ordi- 
nances, which are the means by which he conveys his 
blessmg to us ? " '^ You may depend upon seeing me 
there very soon, Sir," he answeied. '* I am glad to 
hear of your good intention," I said : '^ and you may 
assure yourself of this, that, whilst you live without a 
God, it will not bring you any real profit, if you 
should drive the best trade in the world ; whereas, on 
the other hand, if you serve him feithfiilly, and repose 
upon his providence, you will be one of the happiest 
men aHve, although your trade should go to wreck 
and ruin. Never forget this. It is true as God is 
true." 

Upon this I left liim to meditate upon my paradox. 
To Am, in his infant state of religious knowledge and 
feeling, what I had pronounced confidently was, 
without doubt, the greatest of paradoxes. However, 
Sunday after Sunday passed, and I saw him not. I 
Bpoke to his mother, whom I found out in her new 
abode ; I spoke to his wife ; I met him himself, and 
upbraided him again and again ; he made excuses, and 
renewed his promises as often ; but to this day, two 
months since his father^s death, he has never been to 
diurch. Yet he always says, " Next Sunday, Sir, 
you will certainly see me there ; I have made all my 
arrangements to be able to come next Sunday." 
No doubt, the service of the church must be pecu- 
liarly irksome to one who has not been brought up 
to it from his youth, and who lies in ignorance and 
wickedness. He cannot understand what is said 
there ; much less can he feel it» 
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§ 4. — Mrs. Brockhoum's Daughter. 

Whilst this intercourse with the White family was vtk 
•progress, a newspaper first informed me of the trial 
^and acquittal of Jacob Brockbourn, as it had done be- 
ibre of the murder imputed to him. I wai anxious 
to know what he would do with Imnself ; and I soon 
learnt from John Harwich, that he had returned to 
the service of his former master. In fact, by the 
newspaper account, it was the evidence of his master 
with respect to his sobriety, industry, and regularity 
in his business, combined with that of Mrs. MartiE 
«8 to his indulgence towards his wife, and her not 
complaining of him in her last moments, which pre- 
served him from an untimely and ignominious end. 
How other circumstances, so strong against him^ 
were got over and disregarded, I cannot tell. " Have 
you seen him yourself, Harwich ?** I enquired, 
'* Yes, Sir,*' he answered ; " I saw him on tfcie 
same day ihat he was tried at night He came to 
thank Mrs. Martin for her evidence, which saved him, 
I believe.'' " And how did he behave ?" I asked. 
" Oh ! he takes on him sadly. Sir," he replied. ** He 
^ed that night like a child. Sir ; and he is very low 
every day from morning to night." '* I am glad to 
hear it," I said, " and I should like very much te 
see him. I might, perhaps, be of use to him, if be 
would come to me. Could you speak to him for me, 
Harwich, and tell him my desire V* " To be sure I 
could. Sir," he answered. " Where does he live ? 
I asked. " Oh ! he lives. Sir, I understand, at the 
Three Cranes." " That is a great way," I said, 
from your house, Harwich ; I cannot trouble yoa t» 
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go BO far." '' It is nothing for nUj Sir/' he replied ; 
'' I will be Bure to go to hun, and tell hinu" 

Having made this provision for a conversation with 
the acquitted murderer, for several days I was in con- 
stant and anxious expectation of his appearance at 
the rectory ; but no Jacob Brockboum was an** 
nounced to me, to the great disappointment of my 
whole family as well as myself. At laogth I called 
at the Three Cranes in person, and several of my 
children were with me. This pot-ho]ase was kept by 
« Mrs. Pastor, with whom I had lately esUtbUshed 
an acquaintance by visiting a sick lodger. It hap- 
pened that she came from Brockboum's parish, and 
had perfectly known both him and his poor wife for 
many years ; which was the reason that she now gave 
him a shelter in his distress, when others were ahead 
or ashamed to do it. 

When she came to me at the door, ^' You have 
got Jacob Brockboum here for a lodger," I said ; 
" have you not, Mrs. Pastor V " Yes, Sir," phe 
answered, '* he is here of a truth." ^^ Is he within 
iiow ?" I asked. " No, Sir," she replied ; " he is 
out at his work. He goes early in the morning, and 
comes back after work is done in the evening ; then 
he gets his supper, sits a little while, drinks his pint 
of beer, and goes quietly to bed. He is very sober. 
Sir, and orderly." " This looks well," I said ; *' and 
is he as much depressed in his mind by sorrow, as 
they tell me that he is ?" ^' It seemed so, Sir," she 
tephed ; '^ and I thought there was no occasion for 
him to take on him so grievously ; so I began to joke 
him, like, and to make merry with him about it. Sir." 
'' IMd you indeed ?" I said. ^M am sorry for that, 
A man who has done what he has done should neyor 
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be otherwise than in a serious mood." *' Why, I 
never will believe, Sir," she answered, ^^ that he 
meant to take her life. And, as to a good beating, 
the richly deserved it, Sir. I knew her from a child, 
Sir ; and if tiiese children were not here, I could tell 
you such stories of her ; but it would not be right to 
speak out before these children." In fact, the chil- 
dren were all pressing close round us, and listening 
with the very utmost attention to catch every woid 
that she uttered. Nothing could exceed their eager- 
ness to know all the history of Jacob Brockboum ; 
and, now that I am writing it, together with all the 
transactions which sprung out of it, they snatch the 
sheets from me, sheet after sheet, and sometimes be- 
fore the ink is dry. ** No, indeed," I said, " you 
must be careful what you tell us. But there is no 
need to tell any of those bad stories ; I can imagine 
them easily enough." Mrs. Pastor, however, was 
not satisfied with leaving tlie business to my imagi« 
nation ; so she drew me gently within the doorway, 
and put her mouth close to one of my ears, and whis- 
pered softly, " Why, Sir, she would do any thing 
with any ragged fellow, man or boy, for a glass oi 
gin ; and, then, Sir, you must guess the consequences. 
These were the cause of her death, not the bruises on 
her head. She burst something in her inside, and 
that killed her. She said so herself. Sir, to some who 
stood by her, and were pitying her on account of the 
bloody wounds, which was ail that they could see. 
* Ah !' she cried, ' it is not those ; the deadi-woimd 
is here,' laying her hand on her body." 

Having heard all this, '* Pray, Mrs. Pastor," I 
asked, "how came Jacob Brockboum to marrv a 
Woman with such bad diseases, and such wicked 
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habhs, with two children besides, horn in her sinful 
practices ?" " Ah ! Sir," she repfied mournfully, 
*^ there is no accounting for these things, I thought 
him mad, to be sure ; but she wheedl^ him into ity 
I suppose. You know the tricks of such women. 
Sir. Here Mrs. Pastor gave me credit for a greater 
knowledge of human nature than I pretend to pos- 
sess. However, I said solemnly, '^ Be she whatever 
she might have been, Mrs. Pastor; he knew what 
she was, and with God for his witness, he took her 
for better, for worse ; and he bound himself under 
the strongest engagements, before the same Almighty 
God, to love her and to cherish her, till death loosed 
die holy knot which tied them together ; death, in the 
course of nature, not by his own lawless and cruel 
violence." 

This reduced Mrs. Pastor to silence ; so I added, 
*^ Upon considering the matter, therefore, you see, 
he has good reason enough to be serious. But does 
he perform any act of religion that you know of?'' 
I enquired. *' Oh ! yes. Sir," she answered, " he goes 
to church every Sunday evening at six o'clock, which 
h the only time that his master can spare him ; and 
his sister, who lives in a respectable service in the 
creat town, has given him some good little books^ 
{trackSy I believe they call them. Sir,) which he 
ah¥ays has in his hands, and keeps with him in his 
bed.*^ " But can he read ?" I asked. " Why, I 
really cannot tell. Sir, she said; and then, having 
thought for an instant, she exclaimed, ^' Upon my 
word, Sir, I believe he cannot read." " Well, then, 
I said, ^* these tracts will do him neither good, nor 
harm, unless somebody reads and explains them to 
him ; is thiU the case V* ^' Not to my knowledge. 
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Sir/' sbe'aiiiswered; *^ and I think I shoiild know,' 
if it were done." This information about the tracts 
made me more desirous to see the man himself ; for 
I feared lest tiiey might be of a fanatical description, 
and in his present frame of mind, if read to him, 
mi^t push him to desperation, or raise him to a 
groimdless confidence; so I besought Mrs. Fastor by 
all means to send him to me as soon as possible with 
his tracts in his pocket ; which she promised to do, 
and then I took my leave of her. 
' Again, I was all expectation ; but it seemed as if 
I should not succeed in obtaining the interview which 
I so much desired. However, about t^ time, I saw 
another person, who, doubtless, has interested ike 
leader in ner favour ; I mean poor Mrs. Brockboum's 
daughter. Having called at me house where she was 
in service, I did not find her master, her mistress, or 
herself at home ; but having just dropped a hint 16* 
the servant, who conducted me about tiie place, (it 
was a new place,) of the diief cause of my visit, he 
anformed'her of it, and she came to me the followinff 
morning at an eariy hour. Her appearance and 
manner were prepossessing ; there was a simplicity 
and modesty about her which were very pleasing : and 
ber behaviour, whilst she was with me, strengthened; 
^ first impression, and won my good opinion. 
• I was passing through the hall, where she had beeit 
placed to'wait forme ; but as she had not been an-. 
Bounced, I <Md not know who she was. As soon as abe 
saw me she curtsied, but did not tell me her name, and 
seemed to have some difficulty in mentioning it. Sbor 
Was in mourning, and looked very melancholy ; and 
I took it for granted that she was one of those nume- 
rous petitioners who come to me for relief or.advioe» 
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<> Do you lavish to speak wi& me, joung woman?". 
I enquired with gentleness ^^ I do not recollect your 
ooontenance." ^' I am the person. Sir," she answered, 
bursting into tears, " whom vou so kindly came to 
see yesterday." '' I am glad tliat you are come to 
me," I said. ^^ I wish to have some conversation 
with you. By all accounts you are a respectahle and 
good young woman ; and you seem to feel as you 
ought to do/' Then I took her by the hand, and 
led her into a room, and made her sit down ; and I' 
sat down myself very near to her, that we might be 
Ale to talk in a lower tone. She was gratifieid ap-. 
paxently with this attention on my part, and smiled 
through her tears, and was soon prepared for conver- 
sation. 

" You have met with a very great calamity," I 
said, '^ and you are very young ; and I was afraid, 
that you might not perhap reflect upon your cala- 
mity, as it would be useful for you to do. Too many 
of &e young are giddy and thoughtless, and have no 
understanding to see when God is instructing and 
warning them. I have reason, however, to uunk, 
from report, that this is not your case ; but I wished 
to be more sure of it than I could be from report 
alone. This is the cause of my calling to enquire. 
after you ; and I approve very much of your not 
waiting for the chance of my calling again, but 
taking the first opportunity to come here to me 
youi^l£ This shews good sense and proper feel* 
mg. Silly people get out of the way of the cler- 
gyman ; his presence and conversation are dis- 
agreeable and tiresome to them; they hate to be 
iSsturedy and they expect that lecturing is his only 
object But I would comfort you, my good young 
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woman, if I could ; and, at all events, I would en- 
deavour to improve you, and make you dear» to 
God — Grod is now become every thing to you. You 
have no other parent now to care for you, or to 
love and obey m return. He is all in this world, 
and all in the next ; and he alone is enough. The 
fatherless and the motherless will never want any 
other father or mother besides Atm, if they are so 
wise as to fear him, and trust in him." 

This little speech appeared to please her in the be- 
ginning, and It aiTected her deeply in the end. The 
moment that I began to allude to her orj^an-state, 
I perceived her eyes full of tears, which soon burst 
Uieir narrow boundaries, and flowed profusely down 
her cheeks. Still, however, as she wiped them away 
with her pocket-handkerchief, she kept her eyes fixed 
upon me, and listened with all her attention, as if to 
lose nothing which I might say. To give her time 
to collect herself, I enquired about her age, educa- 
tion, and present circumstances; and I found them to 
be nearly as they had been represented to me. She 
went to church also, she informed me, as of^ aa 
her mistress coidd spare her, and always at the six 
o'clock service, which was the most convenient for her. 
** And what have you done with your poor brother V* 
I enquired next. ^' I have sent him back. Sir," she 
answered, '^ to the place of his birth. He has an 
uncle there, who has promised to take care of hnn. 
I could not endure the thought of his remaining with 
his mother's murderer. He was very fond of him. 
Sir ; but I could not bear that he should be with him 
any longer." 

There was a great deal of right principle in this ; 
but she seemed to speak of Brockboum with too 
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mucb acrimony. So I said, '' You do not mean, I hope, 
to call Jacob Brockboum a murderer in the strict sense 
of the word? He was sent to prison indeed as a 
murderer, and tried on that supposition ; but, you know, 
•he was acquitted by the jury ahnost immediately, 
and, with very little deliberation on their part, pro- 
nounced innocent of that horrible offence of miirder." 
** Yes, Sir,*' she replied, " it was so, certainly ; and 
I cannot believe in my heart that he intended to mur- 
,der my poor mother. But, ahl Sir,*' she added with 
eobs, '' there was nobody to speak for her at the trial, 
whilst there were plenty of people to speak for him. 
Her character was blackened sadly. Sir, to set him 
off. Nothing was too bad to say of her^ if it might 
but save Mm. Nevertheless, he did not wish to kill 
her, I dare say.*' 

*'*' I hear from all quarters of his industry,** I said ; 
** is that account of him true ?*' " Yes, Sir,** she an- 
swered ; " he was always very constant at his work." 
'^ And he is a sober man too ; is he not ?" I asked. 
** I cannot say much for that^ Sir,*' she replied, ** he 
TTas often tipsy." '' In what state was he that dread 
fill night ?** I enquired. " He was tipsy. Sir, with « 
out doubt,** she answered. " He had been drinking 
in our village, Sir ; and I heard of his being tipsy 
long before he went home ; yes, very early in the 
day." " He passes,** I said, "for a sober man, but 
it may be only with those who are disposed to favour 
him, or who are very guilty of drunkenness them- 
selves. His was probably not a habit of drunken- 
ness IDce theirs, and so they call him a sober man. 
But he was kind and indulgent to your unfortunate 
mother, was he not ?** " Ah ! Sir,*' she replied, " he 
used to beat her very often, and very severely. I 

¥0L III. o 
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cannot da&y, Sir, that my poor moth^ was given to 
diinking ; but I think it was his ill usage which drove 
her to it" ^' Did he beat her genersdly/' I aa^ed, 
^^ when he was sober ; or when he was intoxicated f 
Sl»d hesitated a little, and then she said, '* I suppose, 
Sir, it was when he was intoxicated." ^' And did he 
not always," I asked again, ^' accuse your pocur 
mother of being intoxicated, when be beat herf *' I 
believe he did. Sir," she answered ; '* but I do not 
>know that it was true." ^' What did she harself say 
of him in her moments of agony?" I enquired. 
" At first. Sir," she replied, ^' all h» cry was, to 
pursue him, and take him. She hoped and prayed, 
that he might be taken, and executed." '^ Was not 
that spoken," I said^ " whilst she was delirious V* 
" Perhaps it was. Sir," she answered ; " for after- 
wards, about the middle of the day, she said over 
and over again, that she wished hd might escape; 
and so we never told her. Sir, to the last, that he was 
taken, lest it might make her more uneasy than she 
was." 

This was quite new to me, and I do not know how 
to interpret it otherwise, than on the supposition, 
that the poor woman thought him guilty of Uie inten* 
tion to murder her. Her first cry, that she wished 
him to be taken and hanged, was natural enough, 
and proves nothing with respect to the opinion wlikb 
she might have formed of his intention towards her. 
It was uttered whilst she was yet drunk, and half 
insensible ; full of rage and the spirit of revenge, and 
smarting with the first anguish of her wounds. Her 
subsequent wish, that he might not be taken, which was 
in her cooler moments, and when she saw death 
approaching, is a strong fact If she herself con- 
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ndered her death to be merely accidental, she would 
suppose, no doubt, that her husband would be able 
to prove it to be so, and consequently, would be in 
BO danger of sufiEering by it After all, however, 
whatever her own opinion might bei, it would not be 
decisive of the question. Bat this is evident, that, as 
many circumstances of this kind, bearing forcibly 
upon that question, were not brought forward at the 
trial, and as the same thing genendly happens in all 
cases, the proceedings in our courts of justice are 
very favourable to the guilty, and the punishment of 
innocence is morally impossible. 

In answer to what the young woman had now told 
me, I said, **' I am rejoiced to hear that your poor 
mother went out of the world vnthout any feeling of 
Tevenge in her heart. It seems that she had qmte 
overcome it ; and I knew this before from Mrs. Mar- 
tin, who proved it to me by much stronger circum- 
stances even than that which you have now related. 
She forgave every body expressly who had ever in- 
jured her ; even him., who was, whether intentionally 
or not, the cause of her death ; and if she believed 
him to be the intentional cause, her forgiving him 
was a more noble and more Christian act ; a most 
excellent part, I assure you, my good young woman, 
of our preparation to meet the great Judge. None, 
who refuse forgiveness to others, have any right to 
ask, or expect, forgiveness themselves. With respect 
to the circumstance of the poor man being generally 
kind and indulgent to your unhappy mother, and of 
your mother herself having constantly spoken of him 
to that effect, this too has been told me by Mrs. Mar- 
tin; and, I think, she is a person to be trusted. 
Have you any reason to think otherwise ?" 

o 2 
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" No, indeed, Sir," she answered ; " and I shall 
always he very grateful to Mrs. Martin for her atten- 
tions to my poor mother before she was carried to the 
hospital. But she has not known Mr. Brockhoum 
kmg enough, Sir. He was a man that was all by 
fits and starts. He was kind enough, to be sure, 
sometimes ; and then he seemed as if he would have 
been glad to have seen her clothed in gold, and he 
bought her a new gown, or shawl, or what not. Sir. 
But then. Sir, at other times he would neither speak 
to Aer, nor to any body else. It was liis nature. Sir, 
to be very reserved and silent ; he would come in at 
night from his work, and go to bed without saying a 
word to any of us ; and oflen it was worse : for he 
was sullen and dark in his brow ; he appeared to be 
brooding over something in his thoughts ; and then 
perhaps he would break out into harsh and severe 
language, if things did not please him, or do some 
wild act in his fvay, as he did. Sir, in that piteous 
night For at one stroke, Sir, I believe, before he 
touched her, he crashed all the plates and dishes that 
were ranged on the shelf. But my dear mother. Sir, 
had a different temper. She was always disposed to 
be cheerful and merry, and to visit and chat with her 
neighbours ; and the gloominess of her home caused 
her to seek for these pleasures the more often abroad ; 
and this led to drinking. Sir. Ah ! Sir, they have a 
sad custom, even the women, of entertaining one an- 
other with liquor, and when once they begin, they 
do not know where to stop. It generally ends, Sir, 
in downright drunkenness. So it was, I think. Sir, 
that my poor mother became entangled in ^t imfor- 
tunate habit ; and, God knows, she has suffered for 
it !" Here the poor girl burst into tears afresh, but 
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soon added, '* if I had not been forced to go out to 
get my bread, Sir, this would not have happened." 

It was impossible not to admire the filial piety of 
this young woman ; but I knew too well, that the ac- 
count, which she gave of her mother, was the partial 
account of an affectionate and dutifiil daughter, not 
the strict truth. The strict truth, indeed, was per- 
haps unknown to her, in all its circumstances ; but 
even what she did know was warped exceedingly, by 
a desire, highly amiable and filial, of extenuating 
her mother's faults. I have put what she said alto- 
gether ; but, in speaking It, it happened that she was 
often interrupted, and obliged to pause, and a^r- 
wards, she went on again when the interruption 
ceased. And, I believe, it was fortunate for her ; for 
the interruptions were of such a nature as to reani- 
mate and reassure her, when she was deeply affected 
by her own descriptions. The room in wliich we were 
sitting was the exclusive property of the children, and 
they were continually coming in, sometimes one and 
sometimes another, partly upon their own concerns, 
but more especially to see tlie young woman herself ; 
about whom, as they were acquainted with her good 
character, and with her grief for her poor mother's 
loss, their little hearts were warmly interested. The 
consequence was, that each of them as they passed 
her chair, stood still for a moment, and looked up 
mto her face, with so much compassion and good 
will beaming from their countenances, that it seemed 
to alleviate her sorrow ; and, as she had done before 
to me, she smiled upon them through her tears. 

When she appeared to have said all that she in- 
tended or wished, I replied to her in the following 
manner : — " It is very likely, indeed, my good young 
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fvonum, with your right di^Kxntioii, and tine many 
kindnemes which you did to your unhappy mother, 
ibatj if you had heen able to be much with her, you 
might have been of great service to her. But it was 
proper, as you say, that you should go out to get 
your own bread ; and it was not to be expected that 
your mistress should spare you as often as it would 
have been necessary for you to go in order to be 
useful. It was Providence which ordained your lot to 
be as it b ; and I am sure, therefore, that thoore is 
nothing, the unavoidable consequence of tliat lot, 
wiih which you have any just occasion to reproach 
yourself. You may naturally grieve, * indeed, that 
you could not do more than you did ; but after all, 
you must leave every thing to the mercy of God, and 

r> on to perform your own duty in your own stelion. 
console myself in some degree wih the hope, aod 
I mention it to 2fou for your consolation, that, as 
yottt poor mother suffered so bitterly and tremen- 
dously in this worid, and yet left' it with a wish upon 
bear tongue that no harm might overtake even Atm 
whom, perhaps, she considexed to be her wilful mur- 
derer ; and as besides she both prayed to. Grod for 
pardon, and desired to be taught how to pray better 
flian she did, there was room for the divhie goodnesa 
to accept, for Christ's sake, these the best offerings 
in her power, whilst her body and mind wero ago-^ 
nised with pain and dismay/' Then cbisping my 
hands, and looking upwards, I said with a solemn, 
devout tone, '' May Uiey, indeed, have been already 
accepted above ! " 

A short silence ensued, the young woman herself 
weepbig too abundantly to be able to speak, and also 
deeply affecting me with her sorrow. At length I 
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resumed my speech thus, adyertbg to another of her 
XoacB. " You see, my yoimg friend, distinctly now, 
what calamities are brought upon us by vicious in- 
dulgences, and you very properly abominate them. 
Fray, beware then, yourself, of the first step I You 
know not whither iJt may carry you. If men o£Eec 
you liquor, think that th^ offer you poison, and re- 
ject it with abhorrence, in truth it-is poison, quick, 
or slow, according to circumstances; in the end it 
poisons both mind and body ; it was the cause of every 
other vice into which your mother fell, and at last of - 
her death. But if no such terrible event were to fol» 
low, what would be the value of the pleasure which 
it purchases ? Ah ! callit not cheerfulness and mirdi ; 
you will deceive yourself by such names, which 
sound like good-nature, good-humour, and inno- 
cence. But the cheerfulness and mirth of that fear- 
£ul night at least were widely different; yes, and 
of many more pights besides. One that passed 
by would have heard indeed from a distance the voices 
of joy ; the loud laugh, and the full chorus of song ; : 
and he might have said to himself, these people are 
merry and happy. But if he looked in amongst- 
them, he would see that it was all a drunken reveL 
His ears would be shocked with their filthy songs and 
jokes, and his eyes with numberless indecenciea 
which I will forbear to mention. Guard, I beseech 
you, against the least approach to anything like this. 
You would soon be entangled, as you well described 
it, and could no longer escape — ^you would soon be 
insensible to your own shame, and be brought to de- 
light in that which might ruin you for ever. Grod 
teaches you this lesson by a sad experience for a 
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daughter; if you will learn it, as I trust you will, 
true happiness, which springs from innocence alone, 
awaits you — ^you will be in favour with Grod and 
man." 

'* I will do my best. Sir,** she answered, wiping 
away her tears ; *' indeed, if I do not, I shall be with- 
out excuse. My poor mother will never be out of 
my head, I am sure ; and when I think of Aer, I 
shall have reason enough to hate liquor.** " You 
will indeed,** I said, " and all the wretched places 
which might tempt you to gratify the lowest and 
basest of your appetites. When you pass them in 
future, you will shudder, and silently remark to your- 
self, *• Death stands at these doors, with his dart 
ready to strike, though we do not see him. I will 
shun them for my life ; nay, even for my soul.* 
How is it, in truth, that any woman can so utterly 
throw off, what seem to be her most natural oma- 
ments, modesty and sobriety, as to enter there? At 
first, probably, her conscience smiting her, yet urged 
by her desire of drink, she prowls up and down the 
street at night, watching for a moment when the gin- 
shop may be empty, and then she darts in, and 
pours down the destructive liquor in haste, and is 
gone in an instant without being noticed. But soon- 
she is seen by somebody, and it costs her a blusk 
and a pang. However, by little and little she ov^-* 
comes all obstacles, and breaks through all the 
fences which God, and nature, and her sex have 
planted around her for her protection ; and at last 
she will go boldly, in the face of day, and whoever 
may look on ; nay, on the very Sabbath ; and then 
she comes reeling forth again, a disgusting spectacle 
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to all, whilst good'men tremble for her, and the very 
angels themselves, who ministered to her salvation, 
weep, and leave her." 

Having paused here to collect myself a little, (for 
I was touched with my own picture,) and soon observ- 
ing that my visitor was fixed in deep attention, and 
apparently much impressed with my admonition, I 
went on again thus — ^" What I tell you, my good 
young woman, is no idle imagination of my own, 
but a true fact, and the usual progress of vice. This 
last step I have seen too often myself Would you 
believe it, that a woman, a near neighbour of your 
poor mother's, and- very shortly after her terrible 
death, in contempt of the divine warning, met me in 
the public road, on the Sabbath-day, in the drunken 
state which I have described?" " I could hot have 
believed it. Sir," she replied, turning pale, and hold- 
ing her handkerchief to her eyes, '' at least without 
great difficulty, if it had not been what you saw your- 
aftlf." " No, indeed," I said, " it is difficult to be- 
lieve it at any rate ; for it is the same as if a person 
should rush voluntarily, blindfold, and headlong, to 
the very brink of a precipice, a thousand feet high, 
with a lake of fire at the bottom. But I will tell you 
another thing to put you on your guard. Young wo- 
men, like yourself, are sometimes persuaded by young^ 
men, who are their lovers, or pretend to be so, to go 
with them into those odious and pernicious houses. 
If a man really loved you he would do it perhaps out 
of kindness ; but it would be a false kindness, and he 
would be a very foolish and a very cruel lover ; be- 
cause he might thus lay the foundation of misery for 
himself and for you too. If he only pretended to 
love you, his conduct would be intelligible enough. 
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He wbheB your ruin ; so he begins with strippLng 
you of modesty and shame, that he may i^fterwaids 
strip you of a still brighter jewel, your imiocence and 
Tiitue. But if you lose these, what will you become 
then ? — miserabki, whilst you live, at any rate ; and, 
perhaps, to try to drown your misery, you will j^unge- 
deeper into it, and end in being tne Tei!y lefiise of 
die streets." 

She sobbed aloud at this description, but I conti- 
nued without stopping. . '^ If a youn^ man thai 
should propose to you a thmg of this sort, reject the^ 
thinff, and the man too, at once; You cannot know 
whewer he is your real, or your pretended \bY&; but 
you will certainly know, that he is foolish, or wicked; 
and neither of the two would be safe persona for you 
to trust" Our conversation having now caoceeded 
the time which I oould conveniently spare, I said^ 
^' I will not talk to you any longer on tfaia subject-* 
you seem to feel, and I hope you will act, as I wish ; 
which I am sure- will be for your own peace of mind, 
and for yoxo: true happiness." '^ It will indeed, Sirt** 
she replied, with a Altering voice, and then she 
added decisively, ^' I will never, ail my life, Sir,, 
have to do wil^ such places, or witili those who would 
entice me to go there." *^ I trust tliat God will en-- 
able you to keep so good a resolution steadily and 
inviolably," L raid ; ** but now tell me whether you 
have seen Jacob Brodcboum at the evening-churdi. 
I hear thai he has been there every Sunday of tha 
few which have elapsed since his discharge ftoat 
prison." " No, Sir," she answered, with an appeaC' 
ance of surprise at my question, ^' I have not seen 
him there, but I have seen him two or three ^nea in 
the streets of our viUage." ^^ Have you spoken ta 
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bim?" laskeiL '' No, Sir/' she replied, ratlier 
horror-struck, " it' would make me tremble all over, 
to speak to him." ^' How was it then V I asked 
again. ^^ The first time, Sir," she answered, " I 
was walking with a fellow-servant, and he followed 
me backwards and forwards, aa if he desired to 
talk with me; but whether it was that he wanted 
courage himself to speak, or that he saw I was 
afraid of him, or that he would not speak whilst I 
had a companion with me, I cannot teU. However, 
Sir, he has since met me alone, and he passed with- 
out a word. I kept my eyes fixed upon the ground, 
to be sure, when 1 was near him, and discouraged 
bim as much as I could; but at any rate, Sir, I 
never mean to have ai^thing more to do with him. 
I cannot. Sir ; indeed I cannot ; it would be too pain- 
ful to me." 

" I much doubt, my good young woman, whether 
you are in the right," I said; ^^ but perhaps you do 
not know enough of the present feelings of the man» 
supposing the accounts of him to be true. I have 
enquired a great deal about him, and I am told by 
all, that he is exceedingly depressed in his mind ; for 
the calamity which has happened, no doubt; and I 
should think that he was very desirous of making 
you any reparation in lus power for tlie grief and loss, 
which he has occasion^ you ; and, more particu- 
larly, of satisfying you, if possible^ that the melan- 
choly event was accidental and not intentional. I 
should certainly advise you to give him an opportu- 
nity of doing as much as this ; but I by no means 
advise you to be on tlie same terms with him as for- 
merly. Even the Gospel itself, wliich breathes a 
constant spirit of forgiveness and charity, requires 
nothing of that sort. It requires us to pardon our 
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enemies, and all who have injured us ; and even to 
cherish sentiments of good will towards them. But 
it does not require us to live with them, or to treat 
them as if nothing had occurred to separate us. If 
he had acquired any rights over you hy being your 
step-father, you may perhaps justly think that he has 
now forfeited them all. I am myself not sufficiently 
informed to give an opinion upon that point. How- 
ever, if his object in speaking to you be such as I 
have conjectured, his being your step-father certsunly 
is an additional and a forcible reason for granting 
his request If it would be a consolation to him to 
ask you to forgive him, in God's name let him have 
it; and after you have once talked wilh him, you will 
probably see your way more clearly." 

Upon this the young woman was wrapped in si- 
lence, and seemed to be revolving in her own thoughts 
the consequence of rejectmg, or complymg with my 
advice. To comply would cost her, no doubt, a diffi- 
cult struggle ; to reject might appear contemptuous 
and ungrateful towards me, who had no interest in 
view, as she must have been perfectly aware, but her 
own welfare, and must reasonably be supposed to 
know better than herself in what her duty and wel&re 
consisted. Observing her perplexity I rose from my 
chair, and said, ** I will detain you no longer now; 
consider the matter at your leisure. I will call again 
at Mr. Browne's, and enquire how you are proceeding. 
My eye will be always carefully upon you ; and I am 
sure, it will give me great pleasure to hear that you 
are doing well." She had now risen from her chair 
herself, and seemed to be much relieved by my not 
pressing her for an immediate determination ; so she 
thanked me again and again, and made me many 
curtsies, and hastened homewards. 
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§ h,— The Hodges Family. 

After this, some days elapsed, and still no Jacob 
Brockboum appeared. But one morning, as I passed 
by the cluster, I had the satisfaction of hearing from 
Mrs. Martin, that the young woman had written to 
him, and had received an answer. What was the 
exact purport of these letters she could not inform 
me, but I myself could easily conjecture ; especially 
when I understood that a meeting was to take place in 
consequence of them at some early opportunity. But 
Mrs. Martin gave me a still greater satisfaction when 
she assured me, that the event, which I had been 
long anxiously expecting, would most certainly very 
soon occur ; for that Jacob Brockboum had visited 
her again, and had told her himself, that he both 
intended and wished to see me, and only delayed his 
4;all, till he could make it at some hour which would 
be perfectly convenient to me. '^ Let him come to 
me then,*' I said, " in the evening, whenever he 
pleases ; for that will be convenient both to me and 
to him:' 

On this same day I at length found the young 
Mrs. Hodges at home, and I had been already in- 
formed by Mrs. Martin, that she was desirous of 
some conversation with me. I was glad of this, 
because it betokened, I thought, a wish for her own 
improvement, or implied at least that she considered 
it of some consequence to her to stand furer in my 
opinion than she yet did. So I went to her without 
loss of time, and with pleasant anticipations. She 
had her fire up-stairs, and was sitting there, as I dis- 
covered afterwards, quite alone ; but at first, when I 
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called to her by her name, she came down to me in 
the apartment below, which was yery desolate and 
disagreeable, having no furniture in it, and being 
only used, as it seemed, for a store-house of bones. 
Of these there was a large heap in one comer ; and, 
putrefaction having begun iii the flesh attached to 
ttiem, I retired hastily with my children, some of 
whom happened to be with me, beyond the door-way 
into the open afar. The wind was blowing bitterly 
cold ; but the rude blast was pure and sweet at least, 
and therefore far preferable to the noxious, chamd- 
house scent of the bones. 

Mrs. Hodges herself now stood in the door-way, 
and I had a full opportunity of observing her. She 
was pretty ; but the character of her beauty was en- 
tnrely ruined, when she began to talk, by the levity, 
and the boldness, and the m-humour, which by turns 
displayed themselves in every feature of her face. 
She was very young withal ; so young indeed in ap- 
pearance, that she might easily be mistaken for one 
not fax advanced in her teens ; but her age perhaps 
might be as much as seventeen or eighteen yean. 
^ Alas ! ' I thought to myself, ' that a person, looking 
like a mere child, should have already seen and prac- 
tised, so early in life, the very utmost profligacy, to 
which she might be expected to arrive after a long 
period, and by slow steps. By some unfortunate 
concatenation of events, unknown to me, she has 
acquired almost at once all the habits of vice, and 
she does not seem to be conscious of her own de- 
pravity.' Yet she was not pale, but had a bloom 
upon her countenance, which might have been taken 
for a symj^om of health; but I discovered after- 
wards, mat it was only the effect of the fire. In fact 
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she was but just up, and still at her break£ewt ; too 
sure a proof Ihat the night had been ill spent in 
riotous living. Her hair, as befoie, was done up in 
curl-papers, which wete not of the cleanliest sort ; 
and, as for her face and hands, she had not yet found 
time to wash them. In no respect was -she either 
decent, or tidy. In shtnt, at this hour of die day she 
was a dirty slattern. But such another opportunity 
of speaking to her might never occur, whilst Mrs. 
Brockboum's death was fresh in her recollection ; so I 
shut my eyes against annoyances, and began as 
follows ; having first dismissed my children, under 
pretence of die cold wind, to run about at their plea- 
sure till I had done. 

'' Mrs. Hodges,^ I said, ^ although you are a 
stranger in this parish, you know very well, I be> 
lieve, who I am, and for what purpose I have been 
here amongst you so often of late, and why I have 
been desirous of seeing you in particular.'' *^ I can- 
not tell. Sir," she answered, tossing her head, '' why 
you particulaTly wished to see me ; but I know that 
you have enquired after me, and talked about me to 
others ; and I dare say you have heard {denty of bad 
things about me, but they are false, Sir, quite false, 
depend upon it." " Why, yes, Mrs. Hodges," I 
said, ** I have heard some bad things of you, cer- 
tainly ; and I will tell you presently what they are, 
that, if they are false, you may prove them to be so 
to my satisfaction, if you can, and if you wish it. 
But perhaps it may appear strange to you, that I 
should concern myself about you^ or your actions, at 
alL I must first, therefore, inform you, that I take a 
deep interest, as it is my duty to do, in the welfare of 
my parishioners ; and that I am anxious more espe- 
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cially about their souls, whether they are likely to be 
saved or not ; because it is thdr souls, chiefly, which 
God has put under my care." At this she turned her 
face from me with a half-«tifled laugh, as if it were 
mere talk, or as if she knew nothing, or cared no- 
thing about her soul ; but I proceeded, without re- 
buking her, till I had advanced further into my 
«ubject. *'*• And how," I said, wishing her to apply 
it to herself, " how could I consider their souls to be 
fiafe, who had anything to do with the horrible deed, 
which has lately been committed here ? Believe me, 
Mrs. Hodges, diere are more persons than one, who 
will be called to a dreadful account for this deed 
hereafter, unless they make their peace with God 
before they die. And, therefore, fearing, as I do, 
that he might snatch them out of this world, in his 
anger, without giving them time to prepare th^oi- 
selves to meet him in the next, if they throw away or 
abuse the precious moments which he still allows 
them, I have come amongst you, again and again, 
to warn you, and to beseech you, not to put off the 
most necessary of all works ; the work of sorrow for 
your sins, and reformation of your lives.'' Nothing 
of this seemed to touch her at aU, and I went on 
thus — " You have seen, by a tremendous examj^e, 
how unexpectedly and suddenly a person may be 
taken away with all her sins upon her head. But if 
God has caused you to see auch a thing, without 
doubt he intended that you should lay it to heart ; 
and, without doubt also, if, in spite of it, you go on 
in the same course, he will punish you the more 
severely and the more terribly, either here or here- 
after. He is a consuming fire to those who despise 
him. I tremble therefore for many of you ; for I 
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observe no change in them for the better ; but I 
tremble more especially for you, Mrs. Hodges.'' 

" For me. Sir I " she exclaimed, either with sur- 
prise, or only affectmg it, (I do not know which,) 
" for me ? Why for me. Sir ? I cannot understand 
your meaning.** " I will tell you plainly,** I said, 
'* because, otherwise, I perceive, there will be no 
chance of my being useful to you. In my eye, and, 
I should fear, in the eye of God too, you are one of 
those who are guilty of Mrs. Brockboum*s death. I 
lay it in a great degree to your charge ; and, I fear, 
it is written and charged in God*s book against you ; 
that very book, out of which you will be judged when 
you die. I say, / fear ; because you seem to have 
no fear for yourself. If you had any at all, I should 
have the less, or even none ; for your fear might lead 
you to repentance, and repentance, of the right kind 
and on the right principle, would save your soul from 
that dreadful ruin, which will overtake and overwhelm 
the giddy and thoughtless, as well as the hardened 
and the incorrigible sinners. Think of this, I entreat 
you.** 

During this little speech of mine she was very im- 
patient, and she would have interrupted me in the 
outset, if I had not checked her by my looks and 
gestures ; at length then, when I gave her the oppor- 
tunity, she cried out in an angry tone, '* But was / 
the person that killed the woman ? I think. Sir, you 
can have no right to say that I had any hand in her 
death at all. I was not near the place; I was 
gone to see my friends home; and when I came 
back, it was all over." " Had her husband any hand 
in her death, do you suppose ?" I enquired. " Her 
husband ?** she answered, '' to be sure, he had. It 
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waft he who did it, and nobody else^" '^ Yee," I said^ 
'* he gave the death-blow, it seems, but not intend* 
ing any such thing. So they settled it at his trial ; 
do yoM think othmrise ?" ^^No," she re][died, ''he 
was drunk himself, I believe, and mad with rage 
against her, so he fell to beating her with a rake, 
and she tumbled against something ; and all these 
things together caused her death/' '* Very true," I 
said ; '' there were several circumstances which must 
be taken into the account if you would explain cor- 
rectly how she came to lose her life. It might not 
have happened, if Jacob had not been drunk and 
passionate ; it might not have happened if he had 
not struck her wiQi such violence ; it might not have 
happened, if she had not fallen upon something hardt 
or sharp. Each of these things therefore might 
justly be said to be a cause of her death, if you ac* 
quit him of the intention to murder her. Is not this 
so?" "It is plain enough," she answered; "but 
what has all that to do with me, Sir?" "Nothing, 
perhaps," I said ; " but there may be other causes of 
her death besides what I have just mentioned. Fof 
instance, do you think that her husband would have 
treated her as he did, even supposing him to be pas- 
sionate and intoxicated, if he had found her, upon hm 
return, quiet in bed?" She he»tated a litUe, but 
soon she replied, " I suppose not. Sir ; and I am sure 
it wa3 not me that kept her from going to bed." 
" Be patient," I said, " and tell me Ibis also ; whe- 
ther you suppose, that he would have touched a hair 
of her head, if she had been sitting up by herself to 
receive him, quite sober, and employed upon her 
household work, as a good wife would naturally be?" 
This definition of a good wife did not please her ; so 
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she tossed hex head about as bdfore, and answered 
petulantly, tliat she could not pretend to say what a 
man in a drunken fury might do. *' But what occa- 
sioned this fury V I asked. '* I have never heard 
that he brought this fury with lum, but that it was 
stirred up by the sight of his wife's drunkenness* 
Would he have been in any fiiry at all, if he had 
found her, as I said, sober, and at her needle, beguil* 
ing the hours till he came ? Or, if any circumstance 
of the day, whilst he was away firom her, had fretted 
him, and sent him home in an ill humour, would he 
not have been quieted and pacified at once, and de* 
lighted too, when he saw her thus waiting in readi- 
ness to greet him, and thus employed for the^ benefit 
ofthemboOi?'' 

This was a new doctrine to her, both in theory and 
in practice, and she received it only with silent de- 
nsion. To one of her equals she would most pro* 
bably have replied, *' Pshaw ! nonsense ! What right 
has a husband to expect that his wife should sit 
mo]»ng at home, and toiling for him too, whilst he is 
abroad after his pleasures ? I shall never be such a 
fool as that, depend upon it/ Thus, I think, she 
reasoned with herself, but she said not a word ; so 
I continued after a very short pause. " It is unde* 
niable then, that they who occasioned the poor 
woman's intoxication on that disastrous night, and 
kept her up to so late an hour, had a hand in her 
death, and were, in truth, the main causes of it 
They did not indeed themselves strike the fatal blow ; 
but they prepared her for him who did ; they put her 
into that state which could not fail to stir up his anger 
against her, and in correcting her he killed her. 
Now it was at your house, Mrs. Hodges, that she sat 
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up dnnking, and therefore it is no wonder that her 
mournful end should be charged upon you. It is a 
thing, certainly, which ought to make you serious for 
the rest of your life. If it does not, what will ? You 
may think it a frolic only ; but your frolic was death 
to her ; yes, I fear both to body and soul ; and, 
most assuredly, God will one day call you to a 
strict accoimt for it, unless you change the whole 
course of your life. Remember, it is nothing to 
«i«, what becomes of you here, or hereafter ; every 
word that I utter concerns yourself, and yourself 
alone." 

I now permitted her to reply as she pleased. It 
was with great difficulty that I had prevented her 
again and again from interposing in her own de- 
fence ; but upon the whole she appeared, when she 
had heard every thing, to be awed a little by the 
gravity and solemnity with which, as was usually the 
case, I expressed my own sense of the awful con- 
dition of those to whom I spoke ; so she asked me, 
with a more moderate tone than I expected, whether 
I had not forgotten one material thing, which cleared 
her entirely from all blame ; namely, that Mrs. 
Brockboum was tipsy before she came to her 
house. " No," I said, " I have not forgotten it, 
Mrs. Hodges ; and, I believe, it is perfectly true ; 
but it does not by any means clear you from blame.'* 
"Why not. Sir?** she enquired hastily, and pee- 
vishly. " Because," I said, " she would, no doubt, 
have gone early to bed, as she did on other similar 
occasions, if it had not been for your revelling and 
riotmg, by which she was induced to begin to drink 
a second time, and thus to sit up to that late hour, 
and to get deeper in liquor, and to lose all com* 
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mand over herself, and to quarrel with her husband, 
and irritate him to strike her with the more unguarded 
violence. It was from your revelling and rioting, 
you see, that all the mischief sprung." "My re- 
velling and rioting. Sir ?" she exclaimed with wrath ; 
" I am sure that were was nothing of the sort in my 
house. I had but two or three friends with me, and 
there was my husband with us, and my father-in-law 
too." " I am shocked to hear it," I said ; " they 
ought to have known better than to have encouraged 
you in such doings by their presence. Your husband 
indeed ? To suffer his wife to have men and women 
with her, drinking and singing together, and guilty 
of I know not what indecencies with each other i 
" Indecencies ! what indecencies V* she cried, inter- 
rupting me wratlifuUy as before ; " I am sure, neither 
I, nor my own friends were guilty of any. I defy 
you. Sir, to prove it against us. If there was one 
thing not so proper, it was Mrs. Brockboum's sitting 
upon Mr. Hudson's lap. But he is no friend of mine, 
nor did I ask him to come ; he came in of his own 
^accord, very tipsy, and was determined to have his 
jokes. But he is only an old wagj you know, Sir ; so 
what signifies it what he did? No harm was likely 
to come of it." 

When I heard this, I despaired at the moment of 
doing any good to this young woman, who seemed 
to be so totally bereft of every particle of right feel- 
ing and sentiment ; but I proceeded even in despair. 
^* And did your father-in-law too," I said, " sit by, 
a man getting into years, and permit these things 
to be done under his own eyes, and even countenance 
them, by joining in deeds which led to the destruction 
of a fellow-creature? It will lie heavy upon his 
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conscieDce, when he comes to repentance, if God 
should allow him to repent rather than strike him 
ilown at once, as he did poor Mrs. Broekhoum, and 
his own wife. As for your hushand, I oaanot suf- 
ficiently wonder at his amazing folly. Is there 
Indeed any liushand in the world who would not 
guard the chastity and modesty of his wife from the 
corruption of such scenes as these ? The litiie care 
that he has ahout it justifies the rumour, that you are 
not his wife ; and I hegin myself to believe it" 

" Do you. Sir? Then I will soon convince you to 
the contrary," she rej^ed indignantly and trium- 
phantly. *' I know very well who has told you that 
we were not married : but she is a backbitmg slan- 
derer, and I would not take the trouble of trying to 
convince her, for I do not care a pin's point what 
she thinks, or what she says of me. imit I will 
shew y<m my register. Sir, if you will st^ up stairs 
with me ; and then you will see by UueI, how fisdse 
all the other r^)orts against me are." ** Very well," 
I said ; " lead the way then, and I will follow yoa. 
I shall be glad if you can clear your character in €mg 
tespect." 

As I mentioned before, it was so bitterly cold 
where I stood, that I very much approved of this 
proposition to go up stairs, which would also give 
me a greater convenience for prolonging the convert 
sation ; so I hastened afler her, and as she tripped 
b^ore me I observed that the heels of her shoes were 
down, and that her stockings were hanging about 
them. This completes her portrait. I have already 
anticipated in some measure the description <^ h€»r 
chamber above, where she had left her break&st hal^ 
eaten. It was in the utmost state of neglect and 
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dirt, and contained.all sorts of things, necessary and 
mmecessaiy ; here was the bed unmade, there the 
clothes of yesterday; here the household utensils, 
there the eatables and drinkables ; but nothing clean, 
no arrang^nent or order, all higgledy-piggle^ ; and 
the [odours were soarcdy more tolerable than in the 
room below. My compassion, however, was moved, 
and I said in a gentle tone, *' I ^ty you sadly, my 
poor young woman, when I see m what a state you 
are altogether. You have had no education perhaps, 
or a very bad one ; and therefore you know no better. 
If you had been wdl brought up, you would have 
miderstood and felt how comfortable and how credit* 
able it is to a wife to have her house well scoured 
and swept continually, so as to be always neat, and 
sweet, and wholesome ; and to have its proper place 
for every thing. Then, as to yourself, considering 
the thne of th« day, I should have expected to have 
found you at dinner rather than at breakfast ; whereas, 
you are evidently just up, your bed yet unmade, your 
shoes down 'in the heels, your hair in curl-papers, 
your fiEU!e not washed ; in short, nothmg decent or 
tidy about you to bespeak any sense of the duties 
and right behaviour of a wife. Why, even the 
greatest trollops, if at home at this hour, would have 
been busy with their needles, mending their husband's 
clothes, or their own, or doing sometlnng which might 
make home more comfortable to their husbands, and 
more desirable. Ah ! I pity 3rou heartily, and I fear 
there is some^iing sadly to blame about you. But 
come, shew me the register." 

During ^se observations, at one time she ap- 
peared to be angry, and inclined to interrupt me witii 
some sharp retort; at another time she turned her 
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head aside, and had manifestly a great difficulty to 
restrain herself from laughter; once, however, she 
blushed. I remembered the saying of the poet, and 
should have been happy to have been able to draw 
the same conclusion: "erubuit, salva res est." At 
all events, shame was not utterly extinguished, and 
might, perhaps, be wrought upon for her benefit. 

She had now opened a small tin-box, which she 
took out of a table-drawer stuffed with bits of finery 
and gewgaws to bedizen herself withal. Here, in 
rare confusion, were ribbons done up in knots, beads 
strung upon threads, combs to fasten up her hair, 
buckles to clasp the sash round her waist, and plenty 
of trumpery besides, for which my ignorance can find 
no name. The register however was produced out 
of the box, and put into my hands with a sneer of 
exultation. I examined it, and saw at once that it 
was genuine. *' Well," I said, *' you are married 
now, without doubt ; and I will tell the fact amongst 
your neighbours, tliat they may cease to look upon 
you as a loose, degraded woman." " Oh ! never 
mind them^ Sir," she cried out petulantly ; ^* it is no 
matter what they may choose to think ; but I was 
willing to satisfy you that all is right" " I hope it 
is, now," I said ; " but what is to become of the past? 
For I will not conceal from you what I have heard ; 
namely, that you had two children before your mar- 
riage." " Two children before my marriage, Sir ? " 
she exclaimed indignantly. " No, Sir, I never had 
any child before my marriage. This is one of Mrs. 
Hudson's slanders. Why, Sir, she had herself three 
children before she was married ; so she had better 
not throw stones at others." '* Be patient," I said-; 
^' you are mistaken about Mrs. Hudson ; she never 
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mentioned any such thing to me at ail; slie only- 
agreed with many more in telling me, that they knew 
nothing ahout you; either who you were, or from 
whence you came, except that you used to he here 
on Sundays ; and I fear your heing here on Sundays 
was for the purpose of such drunken revels as caused 
poor Mrs. 3rockboum's death. But, pray, keep 
your temper, if you can, ^she was ready to hurst with 
rage,) and answer me this ; had you not a little un- 
happy child that died some weeks ago V* '^ I had. 
Sir,'' she replied hastily and flippantly ; " hut what 
of that ? He was not horn till after I was married." 
*' Possihly not," I said ; " hut how soon after your 
marriage ?" She pretended to calculate ; so I con- 
tinued, ^' Oh ! do not trouhle yourself to reckon up 
the exact time. I see enough hy this register ; the 
poor infent must have come into the world very 
shortly after you were married, and consequently he 
must have sprung from sin and wickedness. And 
what else was he likely to see with such a mother hut 
sin and wickedness, if his life had heen spared! 
God, therefore, in his great mercy, has taken him 
away from you, to heaven, I trust, and you will never 
see lum again, if you ^o on thus." 

I paused here, hut she was speechless ; touched, 
perhaps, a little, with the recollection of her child, 
and ahashed and awed into silence by the terrible idea 
which I presented to her imagination. I followed up 
the blow in this manner — " I too, Mrs. Hodges, 
have committed children of my own to the grave, 
and my consolation was, that I might meet them 
again in heaven to be separated no more ; and espe- 
cially, whilst the moumfiil event of losing them was 
fresh in my mind, I was ftdl of good resolutions, and 
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ruf henrt burned within me, to endeavour to quaHfy 
myself for the same abode of everlasting joy. Are 
pmt a mother, and do not long to regain your child ? 
He cost you many a pang when you brought him 
fisrth ; did you part from him witmnit a single one ? 
•Have you thought no more about him, where he is 
gone, and whe&er you yourself will go to the same 
olace, and rejoin him there, and resume, with no 
farther fears of change, the caresses and endearments 
which were cut short in this evil world ? Alas ! alas ! 
if thifr be so, how fearful are the habits of vice, saA 
the corruptions of bad companions, and the cahbiitsr 
ci not being educated in tlie knowledge of God and 
teligion, that tiiey should stifle all the natural feelingB 
and love of a mother towards her own offspring, and 
all the best desires of our hearts, with respect to the 
being happy for ever in the world which is to come 1" 
By this little speech another step appeared to be 
gained ; she was evidently still more abai^ed, and 
awed, at least ; and perhaps she began to suspect, tiiat 
all was not so right about herself as she had been too 
willing to imagine, debased as she was by her owa 
vices and by the vidous examples of her frioids. 
However, she interposed here, and seemingly widi a 
very different spirit, but without shedding a single 
'tear, '* Indeed, Sir, you have got a wrong opimoa 
of me. These people are very widced ; you ought 
not to believe them. There is but one person any* 
thing like good amongst them, and that is Mrs. 
Martin ; ask her about me. Sir, and I am sure ahe 
will give you a better account of me. Besides, Sir, 
•I am not so ignorant as you suppose ; 1 was at a 
charity-school for many years, and learnt every thing 
tiiat was taught there, and went regularly to choral 
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both morning and afternoon ; bo I cannot be the 
wretched sort <^ woman whom you describe." '' You 
oaght not to be 80, cerUinly/' I «dd, » U Oat he 
tiie case ; but I muBtremind you of one thing, which 
requires your most seiious consideration ; that those 
Tery advantages will be the cause of a heayier punish- 
ment hereafter, if you do not make a proper use of 
them. And that you have not hitherto done so 
is too true, and quite undeniable. Your virtue and 
innocence you have thrown away to gratify your 
craving lust ; thai is dear. Yon drink, yourself, to 
intoxication ; and you get drunken women for your 
companions ; and to one of tiiem a terrible death haa 
been the consequence ; terrible to her^ and terrible to 
jfott too, be assured of it." Here she intemmted me, 
and said, that Mrs. Brockboum was no mend of 
hers ; and that, if she had refused to let her in, she 
would have smashed all her windows in a moment ; 
80 ungofemable was her temper. *' Did you ever 
know her to have done this to anybody ? " I asked 
coolly. ** No/' she answered ; **' I cannot say that 
* I do ; but I am sure that she would have done it to 
me that night, if I had shut my door against her.** 
" You cannot be sure," I said, " of any such thing; 
as it was not her habit, it seons, to break people's 
windows : but, if you had been quite sure, it would 
not excuse you. No, no ! your name, I fear, will 
always be coupled with this horrible deed; the death 
of Mrs. Brockboum, and the drinking at your house 
will always go together in the recollections of us all, 
and what is worse, in the judgments of God, imless 
you repent." 

*^ Well, Sir,'' she said, resuming somewhat of her 
fonner petuhmce, '* m Sfute of all this, I see no 
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reason to accuse myself on that score. Why, Sir, 
the same thing might have happened when her hus- 
band heat her the Sunday hefore ; it might have 
happened after she had been drinking at Mrs. Har- 
wich's, or Mrs. Costar's; it might have happened 
when she staid out with a man all night under yonder 
hedge; (she pointed to a hedge at a distance;) it 
might have happened upon any of these occasions as 
well as after she had been at my house ; therefore I 
am not to blame ; I am quite easy about it.** *'*' And 
would the man, her paramour, have been quite easy 
in his conscience," I asked solemnly, ^^ if she had lost 
her life in consequence of her adultery with him ? If 
she had gone up to judgment, straight from his foul 
embraces ; would the adulterer himself, do you think, 
have pleaded that he was not to blame, because her 
^eath might have happened after being at Mrs. Har- 
wich's, or Mrs. Costai^s, or Mrs. Hodges's ? On the 
contrary, would he not have carried with him to his 
dying-day a sting in his bosom, worse than the bite 
of a scorpion, which would have kept him in per- 
petual pain and anguish ; the sad earnest and fore- 
taste of the weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of 
teeth, the undying worm, and the unquenchable fire, 
that are to be hereafter ?" 

Strong figures and vivid descriptions alone had 
power to touch the seared heart of her to whom I 
«poke, although so young. She knew what these 
meant, from having read her Bible at school ; but 
she seemed never to have thought of them since, until 
I now brought them back forcibly to her mind, and 
stirred up her fears, perhaps, lest she might suffer 
the realities herself. I fancied Aat I saw dismay 
and terror beginning to seize upcm her, and I con- 
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tinued thus without delay. '' Tell me not, as an 
excuse for yourself, that neither Mrs. Harwich, nor 
Mrs. Costar would have cared, if Mrs. Brockhoum's 
death had followed a revelling at their houses. Will 
you be satisfied to have the hardened feelings of those 
profligate women ? Does it do credit to your heart, 
that you can enter this chamber, and look around it, 
and sit in it, and sleep in it, without any compunction 
at all; without saying to yourself, in deep sorrow, 
* Here the poor, thougntless creature sat, in this room 
of mine, lifted up to me skies, as it were, by the un- 
natural spirits which intoxication had created, pouring 
down, to her destruction, still more of the poisoning 
liquor which / had provided for her ; here she sat, 
singing lewd and filthy songs, which / encouraged by 
clapping my hands, and joining in the shouts of ap- 
probation ; here she sat, ay, perhaps, on this very 
chair,' I said, striking one with my cane, ^ she, a 
wife, and consecrated to her husband alone, with 
anotjier man, a would-be^adulterer, heated by drink 
and lust, on her lap ; here she sat, and I looked on, 
and made my sport of it, and shook myself with 
laughter ; foolish, unthinking, wicked being as I was ! 
For, ah ! in half an hour, how horribly was the scene 
changed ! She was weltering in her own blood ! She 
went from me, from her cups, from her songs, from 
her immodesties, to die ! To be murdered ! by her 
own husband ! And to go from thence straight to 
judgment before the offended. Almighty God ! I saw 
her, disfigured with wounds, writhing with agony, 
raving with delirium, and now and then crying to 
heaven for mercy I Surely this is a warning for me ! 
Surely, this might have been my case if a gracious. 
God had not spared me ! For what ? Doubtless, to 
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repent and retttnx to him ; and, wbMst I li?e here, 
this room and this diair shaM remind me of God's: 
anger and my own danger, and quicken my r^oit- 
ance, and hasten my return to piety and yirtoe.' '' 

I stopped here to odiect myself a littbv and to 
think where I was ; deeply affiscted too myself^ and 
hoping that, if I had not touched the heurt of this 
young woman, I had at least awakened, her: fears, and 
set them more powerfully to woric. Not a single 
tear, however, did she yet shed, but she grew pale- 
and trembled, and dropped all fbrdier defence of her- 
self After pausing for awhile, ther^bre, I said widi 
a gentler tone, '^ If you had reasoned in this manner, 
Mn. Hodges, it would have been creditable to your- 
self, and pleasing to God ; but it would have been no. 
more than what I should have expected, from one,- 
who had unfortunately gone astray, and was now so 
strikingly admonished, after having been brought up,> 
in her earlier days, to read the Bible, and to worship 
God in his own holy church." " Yes, Sir," she cried, 
interrupting me with energy, ^* and I will ffo to 
church again ; Mrs. Martin will take me with her I 
know." '* That she will," I said, joyfully, ^* and I 
will mention it to her this instant ; and be assured, 
that if you keep your good resolutions, you will have 
me for your friend, and God too, which is far better." 
So I left her, and rejoined my children ; and when I 
had explained my wishes to Mrs. Martin, and related 
as much of the conversation as I thought necessary 
for her guidance, I retraced my steps homewards, 
elevated a little with hope, and thankful for this dis- 
charge of my duty, which began so untowardly, but 
now looked so fair and promising. 

The next morning brought ^e elder Hodges to th0 
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lectoTf. '' I am glad to see you," I said, wiien I 
came to him in the hall ; '' I have heen eoquiring 
after you several timcB in vain. I wished to talk to 
you about thk unhappy business, in which it grieves 
me to hear that you have had your share." '' Yes, 
Sir," he answered ; ' ' I imderstand from my neighbour, 
Mrs. Martin, that you accuse me of sitting and drink- 
ing with the woman ju^ before she was killed. But 
it is not true, Sir, I assure you ; I was not in tha 
house of my son that night at all" '' How is that f* 
I asked with a tone of surprise. ^^ It was told me by 
your own daughter-in-law, who could not so soonr 
nave forgotten the persons that were there, especially 
youy I should think. Besides, she attempted to jus- 
tify herself from all blame, on the very ground that 
an elderly man like yourself, being also her father* 
in-law, was one of the company at her house." ^' It 
does not signify, Sir," he replied ; ^^ I declare agaiir 
to you, as God is my judge, I was not amongst them. 
They were very merry, Sir, and a great many folks 
came up to see what they were about, and there was 
a constant going in and out of one or another ; so 
she might easily be mistaken. But I will tell you 
exactly how it was. Sir, so far as I was concerned. 
I came home later than usual from my work, and 
tired almost to death ; so I would have been glad to 
have gone to bed at once : but hearing their songs 
and their jollity, Sir, I went like the rest to enquire 
after it However, I did not pass the threshold, if 
you will believe me. They would have had me to 
join them, but I refused ; so I drank one glass of gin 
at the door, and then left them." " They were very 
tipsy ; were they not V* 1 asked. " Why, to be sure, 
Sir,^ he answered, ^^ they were meacry enough, and 
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were at high romps with one another." '^ But how 
did it begin, and how did they get so much liquor 1" 
I enquired. " Oh ! Sir," he replied, " one of the 
women brought some spirits with her, and when the 
bottle was out they were threepence a-piece to get 
more, and every fresh comer paid down something ; 
and so they went on. Sir, filling the bottle again and 
again as fast as it was emptied ; and the lad from the 
new gin-shop in the village was continually running 
to. and fro between the shop and them to supply all 
their calls. This was the way, Sir, in which they 
managed it." " And did not you think it necessary 
to interfere," I asked, " and to exercise the authority 
of a father, in putting a stop to this drunken revel V* 
" Me, Sir ! no, indeed, not I," he answered quickly 
and vehemently : " I should soon have had my eyes 
scratched out for my pains." " Ay, hideed?" I said. 
*' Pray, who were these women, so depraved, and so 
violent, that even you, a man, the father-in-law of 
one of them, and beginning to grow grey with years, 
should be aifraid to tell them of their unrighteous 
deeds, and to warn them that they were disgracing 
themselves, and provoking the vengeance of Al- 
mighty God ? And now you have seen, by the dread- 
ful event, that your remonstrances and warnings 
would not have been vain and empty words. They 
would have been followed at once by a terrible judg- 
ment upon one of the guilty. But perhaps God 
would have blessed your courage, if you had spoken 
to them, as one of your age might well have been 
expected to do. They might have listened to your 
godly counsel, and have asked God to forgive them, 
and thus have turned his wrath aside. By a well- 
timed reproof you might have been the happy instro- 
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mefnt of saving a fellow-creature from a horrible 
death, which may perhaps have plmiged her into a 
Viore horrible eternity. But you were a wretched 
eoward, and so you lost the opportunity of perform- 
ing a good deed, which might nave been imputed to 
you hereafter in the judgment-day. The thought, I 
rather suspect, never once came into your head. No, 
they bribed you with their liquor to hold your tongue. 
One glass was enough to bbnd your eyes. It is a 
sad tmng for you, Hodges. Without any doubt, you 
are guilty before God, and he will call you to an ac- 
^unt for no small share in this murderous deed.*' 
• Hodges was now like the " galled jade, with her 
withers wrung.*' He was not capable of understand- 
ing, or feeling, that he was chargeable in the degree 
tiiat I represented him to be ; but his conscience was 
not quite asleep, and smote him, I do not doubt, with 
respect to this particular action ; and, being now 
4itwakened, smote him much more with respect to tho 
Test of his life, which was stauied with too many sins. 
But it was plain, by his countenance and his gestures, 
that he was irritated by the lashes wliich I had given 
him, as well as stirred in his breast by the witness 
that still was lodging there. So I said in a concilia* 
tory tone, " My good friend, how far is the cluster 
from this rectory-house of mine ?" " Why, Sir," he 
answered, " it is pretty near upon two miles, I think.*' 
This question appeared to restore him to his serenity ; 
for he fancied, no doubt, that I had now done with 
the other subject which was so painful to him. " And 
what has been of late the state of the weather, and 
the roads ?" I asked. " As bad as bad can be," he 
replied immediately ; " so that I have ofiten wondered 
how you got there, Sir, when I have been told of your 
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visits." '' But had not I good reason,'' I said, ^^ta 
despise bad weather, and bad roads too, when I had 
|fae prospect of so much gain before me ; fees, and 
offerings, and tithes." At first he stared excessively 
at this, and afterwards he replied, grinning and 
scratching his head, ^* If you get anything there. Sir, 
I don't know who pays it ; I am sure it is not me^ 
*^ Perhaps I have left money amongst y<m^^ I said, 
" instead of bringing any away with me from you.'* 
" Why, yes. Sir," he answered ; " so I hear. Some 
fiolks have contrived to make a good job of it, if re* 
ports be true." "Well," I said, "and what of you 
yourself, Hodges ? You have not forgotten, I sup- 
pose, the unlucky quarrel and fight that you had a 
lew years ago, and your being conmiitted to prison 
^ consequence of it : and who it wias that oron re- 
lieved the distress of your poor wife, now dead, and 
Qf your children, then too young to earn their own 
Uving ?" " You did it. Sir," he replied with vivacity 
and feeling. " No, Sir, I have not forgotten it ; and 
God bless you for it ! Ay, indeed, those were bad 
times for us !" " But do you remember anodiec 
^hing also ?" I said. " When you came to thank me^ 
what sort of thanks did I tell you would please me 
most ?" " Why, yes, Sir," he answered, " I remem- 
ber that too as well as if it was but yesterday ; it 
seemed so odd ; excuse my freedom. Sir ! I am a 
plain-spoken man ; I let out what is uppermost ia 
my mind, straight forward." " Well, but what was 
it?" I asked. " Why, Sir," he replied, " you said, 
that if I would but try to save my own soul, Mol 
would content you most, and was the only way in 
which you wished me to shew my gratitude. To be 
sure, I thought you would have desired me to draw 
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Eu some turf or gravel for your gardmi, which would 
ve cost me something in time and labour, and 
might have thus repaid you your money ; so I marked 
it the more, when you only bade me look to my soul, 
if I desired to please you." 

*' Well," I said ; *'*' and do you think that I had any 
particular reason for being anxious about the safety 
of your soul more than the souls of others V He 
hesitated a little, as if he was considering the matter, 
and then he answered, " No, Sir, I know of none." 
*.' It is very true," I said ; ^\bo perhaps you may think 
now, upon more and better reflection, ^at if it would' 
give me pleasure to persuade you to attend to the 
<Hure of your soul, it would also give me pleasure to^ 

Grsuade others to do the same ; and that I should 
ve a great deal of pleasure, if I could persuade a 
great many." " Why, it looks like it, to be sure, 
Sir," he replied. " Possibly then," I said, " you can 
now sufficiently account for my frequent visits to the 
cluster, in spite of the battering rain, and my being 
ofiten over my shoe-tops in the mud ? Are there not 
plenty of souls there to be saved ; and souls too in 
imminent danger of being lost for ever?" 

A shade of trouble now passed over his brow, and 
darkened it for awhile, as if he feared that I was 
coming back to the old terrific subject ; so he made 
me no answer. I resumed as if he had answered in 
the affirmative. " Now tell me this then," I said, 
" which are most concerned in this business ? They 
who have the souls to be saved, or he who comes 
and tries to persuade them to look after their souls ? 
In short, to speak simply, tkey or J?" "The case 
is plain enough. Sir," he replied ; " nobody can be 
00 much concerned as they are, and I do not see hoW' 
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y(m are concerned at all in the matter. I know of 
nothing that you can get for yourself hy it" ^' And 
can anything," I said, "be of greater concern to 
Ihtm than how to save their souls from everlasting 
fire?" "Nothing in all the world, to be sure, Sir," 
he answered. *' Would it not be strange then," I 
said, " if they should be angry with me, and abuse 
me, and csdl me ill names ; and still more, if they 
should curse me; when, without any prospect of 
worldly good for myself, I try to teach them to obtain 
the greatest good, beyond all comparison, both in this 
world and in the next ?" 

His conscience evidently bore testimony against 
him ; but he replied, " Whoever should do this, Sir, 
it would be very wrong of him indeed, and very un- 
tiiankful." " But do people love," I said, " to be 
told of their faults : the drunkard of his drunkenness, 
the fornicator of his fornications, the thief of his rob- 
beries ?" " Why, no, Sir," he answered, " I cannot 
say that they do." " But," I said, " it is necessary, 
I presume, that they should be told of them, and more 
especially if they seem not to regard them themselves, 
and go on as if they would perish in them V " It is 
true enough. Sir," he answered. " Then what do you 
think of Aim," I said, " who has the courage to do 
this, with no other object in view, as far as you 
can see, than the good of those, whom he takes to 
task for their sins or follies, and who is, besides, 
often calumniated and cursed for what he does ? If 
yoM, a father, were to reason and remonstrate with 
your own children, when you observe them going 
astray, the people would say of you, that you had 
cause enough for doing it ; that their good conduct 
would be creditable to you ; and their bad conduct 
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disgraceful; that you could not possibly be happy 
whilst they were living under your eyes in vice and 
profligacy ; and that their young families, being left 
without bread, might ultimately fall upon you for 
their maintenance. Nor is it likely, I shoidd hope, 
that your children themselves would blame you for 
such an interference, either with an undutiful sharpness, 
or at all. But I am both blamed, and hated too, as 
you know very well, by many of these thoughtless 
people, who are rushing to their own destruction ; 
yes, and they write my name on the walls with some 
reproachful addition to it, and I believe also, that a fenjr 
of them even heap the most shocking imprecations 
upon me, when my back is turned ; yet I persevere, 
nevertheless, undaunted and unwearied, in the same 
course of exhorting and reproving you all, when I 
think it necessary; whereas, if I acted differently, 
that is, if I suffered you to perish without an effort to 
save you, I should be the most popular man alive ; 
you would all praise me up to the heavens ; nay, you 
would almost worship and adore me. Now then, 
after weighing all this in your mind, I ask you to tell 
me, wheAer I have not a great love for your souls; 
or what else it can be which makes me scorn my 
own ease, and quiet, and popularity, and expose my- 
self to your blame, your hate, your abuse, and even 
your curses ? Consider, and answer me." 

He would have interrupted me, if I would have let 
him, two or three times during this speech; but I 
promised myself a very good effect from making 
such a statement as I did therein ; so I would not be 
diverted from finishing the idea which had occurred 
to me, and it seemed certainly to succeed most ad- 
mirably, When I stopped at length of my own ac- 
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cord, he replied with warmth, " We know it, Sir ; 
we know it, I assure you, well enough ; and you are 
mider a mistake, Sir, in supposing that you are 
thought of, or treated, so ill. There may he one or 
two, here and there, who haid rather that you did not 
meddle with them, and who find fmilt wi^ you when 
you do it ; hut that is not the case with the most of 
us ; we like our parson, and will stand up for him ; we 
must shut OUT eyes wilfully, not to see that you are 
working for our good, and that you work very hard 
besides." " Very well then,*' I said, ** if you would 
not only hear me, hut do what I bid you, which you 
acknowledge to be for your good, that would be a 
noble reward to me for my labours. However, I 
will confess the truth to you, Hodges ; I have some- 
thing else in view of very great consequence to me'. 
At the terrible day of judgment I shall have an ac- 
^unt to give as well as you, and others. I am placed 
here as a sort of steward for the manag^nent of 
<3k)d's affairs, and he will reckon with me for my 
stewardship at the last. But the things committed to 
me are infinitely more valuable than money, lands^ 
or goods ; namely, your souls. And for all that I 
may save, God will graciously make me his creditor; 
but for all that are lost I shall be put down on the 
other side of the book as his debtor ; that is, if they 
are lost through my negligence, and in consequence 
of my not instructing, or warning them. Now then, 
Hodges, if you understand this, as I think you 
must do, you will see clearly, that, if I ^d not love 
your souls by my natural temper, and if the mighty 
danger of such precious things did not stir up my 
pity and compassion ; yet a necessity is laid upon me 
to watch and laboiur for their benefit ; a nepeaaity^ 
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which it would be tremendous for me to disregard ; 
for you know how such a being as God can punish. 
This is the whole of the case, Hodges ; and if you 
ever wondered before, you will wonder no longer^ 
that I meddle with you, as I do, and interfere witH 
your vicious practices, and try to open your eyes to 
see what is right, against your oWn wiUs, with much 
thankless trouble, with much evil report, and some- 
times with personal danger.** 

" Thank you ! Sir," he replied at once when I 
stopped, " thank you ! Sir, again, for explaining 
this matter to me ; but I wonder still, that you have 
not been tired out long ago." " Are parents eret 
tired of doing what they can for the good of their 
children ? " I asked. *' Why some, Sir, are not," he 
answered ; " and perhaps none of us ought to be." 
** Then," I said, " consider mc, if you please, as the 
parent of you all, and yourselves as my children ; and 
consider me as one of those parents, who not only 
Dught not to be tired, but who never are tired with 
working for their children's good, however perverse 
and ungrateful the children themselves may be. But 
then you must bear with me, as children are bound 
by nature and God's law to bear with their parents, 
whenever their parents may see fit to admonish, to 
reprove, or to correct them." " It ought to be so, 
Sir, to be sure," he replied. " Well but, Hodges," I 
said, " you do not act up to your own rule yourself ; 
for I am very much mistaken, if you were not ex- 
ceedingly angry with me a minute or two ago." 
*' Why, Sir," he answered sharply, '* you accused 
me when I was innocent ; that you did, Sir." " Ay, 
ay," I said, " there is the evil 1 People think them- 
eelves innocent when they are guilty: If you had 
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been better brought up in your youth ; if you bad 
been in the habits of reading your Bible at home, 
and coming to church to hear it read there ; if you 
had lived with pious and virtuous companions ; you 
would have seen your own conduct in a different 
light ; and God, you may be sure, who cannot be 
bhnded by any false disguises, will see it, as it really 
is, in its true light. He will make a diJSerence in-* 
deed between ignorance which is wilful, and igno-^ 
tance which cannot be helped ; but I am quite sure, 
that he will consider much of yovr ignorance as en-* 
tirely your own voluntary fault ; because, at all 
events, it has always been in your power to come fox 
instruction to church, and I myself have frequently 
reminded you of that duty. However, in this parti* 
cular circumstance, I cannot bring myself to believe 
that you can be so ignorant, whether instructed or 
uninstructed, as not to perceive, that a company of 
young women, of whom your own daughter-in-lai;ir 
was one, drinking spirits together till they were in-* 
toxicated, and singing so loud as to attract the no'f 
tice of the whole neighbourhood, ought to have beeq 
checked and reprimanded by you ; whereas, on the 
very contrary, without a single word to show that you 
disapproved of so disgraceful, so disgusting, so sin^ 
ful, so profligate a transaction, you absolutely drank 
yourself some of the maddening liquor which they 
presented to you ; and thus, by. doing it, you coun-* 
tenanced their wicked deeds ; you encouraged them 
to go on ; you did just the same as if you had said, 
* You are all in the right ; I am glad to see you 
so merry, and happy ; and nothing else grieves me, 
but that I am so tired with my day's work, that I 
cannot stay to make myself as great a fool, as great % 
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beast, and as great a sinner, as the veiy worst 
amongst you. This is all my trouble; I have no 
other/" 

Thus I ran on, and he appeared to be uneasy 
enough ; but as he had disarmed himself by his for- 
mer concessions, he only scraped on the floor, and 
twirled his hat round in his two hands, without at* 
tempting to speak a single word. Whilst I was spe-* 
dilating upon his probable feelings, an idea suddenly 
came into my head, that I might perhaps make s^ 
deeper impression upon him by another mode of at* 
tack ; so I said solemnly, '^ Ah ! Mr. Hodges, when 
you opened the door of the room in which they were 
drinking and singmg, and looked in amongst them^ 
if you could but have foreseen the mournful conse- 
quences of their ungodly mirth, you would have 
sickened, to the very heart, and you would have 
spumed with abhorrence the cup which they offered 
you. At that instant, if your eyes had been opened 
by some gracious act of God's providence, you would 
have seen death, in some terrible figure, hovering 
over their heads, with his fatal dart prepared to 
strike, and you would have started back with afiright 
and horror, and would have cried out aloud to them 
aU, to desist from their sinful doings, and to escape 
for their lives, if it were not too late. And perhaps 
you might have beheld in death's train a troop of still 
more horrible beings, let loose from hell itself, whose 
names you do not fear to pronounce, and whose ven 
geance you do not hesitate to invoke, in your furious 
passions against each other ; you might have beheld 
them ready to seize those whom death should smite, 
and eager to execute upon them their own devilish 
rage, as well, as the fierce wrath of God. What 
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would have been iJie effect of such a siglit as iStaa ? 
\But you saw it notj or you would not hav^ dared to 
taste, or to touch, the poisoned cup. Yet you might 
have seen it with the eye of faith ; for death was in- 
deed abroad amongst you, and one manned corpse 
in a few hours betray^ his presence, and his work. 
The evil spirits of darkness and damnation too were 
with him ; but, oh ! may the mercy of God, purchased 
for us all by our Redeemer's cross, have thrown a 
«hield between tkeniy and the soul wMch they came td 
destroy I" 

The man was awe-struck with my description, and 
with the dreadful thought, no doubt^ which my devout 
prayer had caused to flash across his mind. Nor 
was I myself unmoved ; and I would gladly have 
dismissed him now with this sting in his conscience, 
only that there were other things which we had left 
behind us, and which I was desirous to recall, and 
discuss. So, after pausing long enough to allow the 
last idea to dwell effectually, if possible, upon his 
imagination, I resumed, and smd, *' But you have 
not told me yet, who these women are, that were so 
bent on their own destruction, as to set all shame 
and fear at nought ; and whom, if you had been de- 
posed, you would not have dared to warn. I must 
know their names, that I at least may warn them ; 
for in the exercise of his office there is nothing which 
the minister of God dares not do." " Oh ! Sir," he 
replied at once, " I will tell you without scruple. 
They are all pretty well known everywhere. There 
was such an one, and such an one, and such an 
one,*' (I conceal their names because I exclude them 
from my history,) " and there was Mrs. Costar, 
Sir." '^ Mrs. Costar ! " I exclaimed with ama«B» 
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ment. " Mrs. Cosftar, do you say? Do not my 
ears deceive me? Can it be possible?" " Yes^ 
Sir," he answered coolly, *' it is possible, and true 
too ; and whenever you heard of any drinking bout 
in our quarter, you may be sure iliat she was the 
ringleader of it." " Well," I said, lifting up my 
hands with terror as well as astonishment, '^ the poor 
woman is mad certainly. God has punished her with 
the loss of her reason, and so she plunges deeper and 
deeper into the same sin'; and she will undoubtedly 
•be destroyed, body and soul, hereafter, whatever may 
become of her here, unless she repents. Have you 
heard that I met her, deeply intoxicated, on the high- 
road, one Sabbath-day, shortly after Mrs. Brock- 
bourn's death?" "Yes, Sir," he repUed, " I have 
heard it, to be sure." " Well," I said, " and what 
do you think of it, Hodges? Was tliis a case in 
which it was my duty to meddle, or not ?" *' To be 
sure it was. Sir," he answered decisively; " but 
whether she will be the better for it, I cannot pretend 
to tell. If she will be ruled by anybody, she will be 
ruled by you'' " Very well," I said, " I have in* 
terfered ; I have spoken to her at great length ; but, 
unfortunately, I did not then know that she was one 
of the wretched, thoughtless drunkards, who brought 
Mrs. Brockboum to her untimely and miserable end* 
However, her own conscience, no doubt, reminded 
her of it constantly, as I went on talking to her; and 
I will tell you one thing, Hodges, that if she is not 
the better for what I said to her, she will in God's 
eye be much the worse. He will not suffer her to 
neglect such a warning, you may depend upon it, 
without inflicting upon her a double punishment. 
And it will be the same wiUi all o^ers who despise 
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the admonitions of those whom God hath set over 
tihem ; they will he douhly guilty in his sight. As to 
Mrs. Costar, however, she was deeply affected with 
my remonstrances, and I hope she has listened to 
them. Have you seen or heard of her heing intoxi- 
cated within the last fortnight ? *' "I cannot say 
that I have, Sir," he replied. " I am truly glad of 
it,** I rejoined ; " for, if it had happened, you would^ 
most likely, have known it God grant that she 
may persevere to the end in her new course of life !" 
*' I wish she may. Sir," he said; " hut her neigh- 
bour, old Mrs. South, will never mend, I think. 
Why, Sir, you gave her a shilling yesterday when 
you passed this way, and in the evening one of my 
sons found her in a ditch. She had spent your money, 
all in liquor." " She promised me, even with tears 
in her eyes, to spend it otherwise," I said ; " but I 
desire you to note down in your memory, for your 
own improvement, that wicked habits are seldom, if 
ever, conquered and laid aside in old age. The thing 
cannot be done without an extraordinary measure of 
God's grace, and it is not to be expected that God 
should bestow it, to save you, wheUier you will, or 
not, just at the close of life. Make haste, therefore, 
Mr. Hodges, make all the haste in your power to 
keep God's commandments ; and then his ordinary 
grace will be sufficient for you." 

Hodges seemed to be embarrassed with this un- 
expected admonition, and not to know to what part 
of his conduct I intended it to apply ; but he did not 
ask me to explain my meaning, because, I suppose, 
he was afraid, lest I might bring to the light, and 
discuss, and expose what he would rather conceal 
even from himself. So I continued thus — " I must 
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not hide from you, Mr. Hodges, what I hear com-< 
monly said, that your neighbourhood has become 
much worse since you and your family came to reside 
there." - Upon this he restrained himself with diffi- 
culty ; and when I looked at him significantly, he 
exclaimed, ^' I am not angry with you, Sir, but with 
those who speak falsely of me." " Well, well," I 
said, ^^ it is better not to be angry with anybody ; 
and we ought to thank even our enemies, if they 
should be the causes of our improvement, althougn 
vmintentionally. Our enemies speak of us maliciously, 
without doubt ; but still there will very of);en be some 
truth in their malicious speeches ; ana if we are wise 
enough to take ourselves to task, and to search to 
^e bottom till we find it out, and then to correct the 
^EUilt, we shall disappoint their malice by converting 
it to our own profit." 

He was not alive to this excellent sentiment which 
I had pressed into my service from some noble Pagan 
of old ; so I said plainly ; " Your habit of swearing, 
Hodges, is remarked by everybody who has any 
dealings with you, and aJl who have the fear of God 
before their eyes shudder to hear you cursing and 
damning, as you do, not only others, but every limb 
of your own body, and what is enough to make one's 
hair stand on end, even your precious soul, which you 
thus doom to everlasting misery ; and mark ! your 
poor crippled son has caught this horrible habit from 
^ou, his father ; so that you will one day have to 
answer for his soul, as well as for your own." 

He was confounded and dismayed, and did not 
seem disposed, or able to say anything ; so I con- 
tinued — " Now I ask you, Hodges, whether you are 
jtaking, or have taken already, any steps towards the 
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getting lid of tEifi habit ?" '< I have indeed. Sir," 
he answered with all the earnestness of sincerity^ 
^ and I am doing every day the best that I can ; and 
what is more, Sir, I am sure that I do not swear now 
so much as I was used to do ; and my son too is. 
improved." " I hope you do not deceive yourself," 
I said, '^ in what you tell me. We are too apt to be 
partial in judging our own.conduct, whereas we can- 
not be too severe. In short, the more severe we are 
against ourselves, the less severe will God be against 
UB. Oh! Hodges, the habit of swearing is most 
odious, most brutal, and most offensive to God; 
perhaps, yes, certainly more so than drunkenness 
itself; and why therefore he should spare you^ when 
he snatched away Mrs. Brockboum by a sudden 
stroke,. and brought Mr. White to the grave hy Ujor 
gering torments, and after being forced by those, 
torments to give up his body to the surgeons to cut 
and saw at their will, I am unable to explain. But 
it becomes you to seize upon the opportunity of 
his mercy with all speed, and with a f»ous, heartfelt 
gratitude. Where would you have been now, if he 
had struck you with the thunderbolt of his wrath in 
the very midst of some blasphemous speech ? If you 
go on in the same course, your happiest lot will be 
to die by inches, that pain and time may give you 
the chance of appeasing him, before you are swal* 
lowed up in eternity." 

I stopped to see if he would say anything, but he- 
only shuddered in silence ; so I proceeded. " That 
unhappy son of yours, I must remind you besides, 
has another grievous sin to lament and correct ; and 
your own conscience will tell you whether he derives 
it bom you or not" " What is that. Sir?" he in-. 



quired eagerly. '' It is Lying," I said ; '' and I know 
it partly by my own observation. A short time ago 
I charged him with the crime of cursing and swear- 
ing ; and he did not hesitate a single instant to deny 
the thing entirely ; and since then my children told 
me almost with tears that they saw hun beating his 
poor little ass in a brutal manner. WeU, I charged 
him with this too, and he denied it at once and as 
firmly as he had done his blasphemies." ^' Why, 
Sir," he answered, " the poor lad has but half sense^ 
and so he is the less to blame." '^ His half sense,'' 
I said, '' will not excuse so much wickedness either- 
to himself, or to you. Look to it, I admonish you^ 
He has a soul to save as well as the wisest amongst 
us ; and if he had but one single grain of sense, it 
might be turned to a good purpose. Are you content 
that he should be a swearer, a liar, and a brute, and 
so perish for ever, because he is but half-witted, and 
a miserable cripple ? These are circumstances which 
stir the compassion of everybody else ; and do they 
stir none m his own father V\ 

Again he was reduced to silence, and duties were 
made known to him, about which he had never even 
dreamed before, and yet now, without doubt, he saw 
the obligation of them at once, and trembled for his 
inattention to them. I questioned him only on one 
point more. '' Your married son," I said, '' how 
came he to suffer such doings in his own house ; nay, 
to join in them ? " " Why, Sir," he replied, " he is 
very industrious, and very sober ; but he is young 
and of an easy temper, and readily led by anybody ; 
and so his wife, and the rest of them, soon wheedled 
him into their merry-making. At first, Sir, when he 
went in firom his work and saw what they had been- 
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libout, he was hurt at it; but they began to coax 
hhn, and to say, ' Come, Jack, you are a good- 
humoured fellow ; you must not be angry ; here is a 
^lass for you to comfort you, before you go to bed. 
It will do you good, man, after your labour; you 
will sleep uie better for it to-night, and work the 
better for it to-morrow.' This was the way. Sir, in 
which they drew him in ; and how could he be ex- 
pected to stand out against so much pressing ? But, 
I think, he will be wiser and firmer in future, Sir." 
*' I hope so, indeed," I said ; and, after a few more 
tirords, being wanted by some other visitors, I dis- 
missed him. 



§ S.'^Jacob Brockhoum, 

In the evening of the same day, when I was sitting 
in my book-room, with Mrs. Warton and all mv 
children about me, a servant, not acquainted with 
tiie man or his history, announced the arrival of one 
Jacob Brockboum, who was desirous of speaking 
with me. Every game was abandoned in the twink- 
ling of an eye, and up they jumped in confusion 
from their seats ; and some turned pale, and some 
exclaimed, '' That is the murderer ! He is come at 
last ! What will you do now, papa ?" I was seized 
with a little cold shivering myself; but I answered 
kamediately, " Why, I will go and speak to him, to 
be sure ; have not I been long wishing for such an 
opportunity?" So I ordered the servant to bring 
hun into the hall ; and when I moved to the door, 
i^very eye was directed towards me with a mixture of 
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apprehension and painful curiosity. Even Mrs. 
W arton herself was not without a slight agitation. 
The idea, I believe, still clung to us all, that the 
man was a murderer ; and to talk with a murderer 
was terrific to the imagination. However, I went, 
but with a palpitating heart ; and I commanded that 
none should follow me. I silently prayed, meanr 
while, for a prosperous issue to this uncommon and 
interesting adventure. 

Here, then, at length, having brought the great 
personage of my drama on the stage, I sweep off all 
the rest to make room for him. There have been 
many acts in this piece ; and great variety of character 
and scenery, I think, although all in low life, has 
been faithfully delineated in it, except so far as re- 
gards words and expressions, which I seldom remem- 
ber with accuracy, and which, if I remembered them 
ever so well, would be totally unfit to be recorded in 
a work of this kind. The last act of the piece is 
reserved for Jacob Brockboum alone ; with him I 
close my warnings. Not that J did not speak to 
many others, both before and afterwards, in conse- 
quence of the fatal occurrence of Mrs. Brockboum's 
death, and to some of the same persons again and 
again ; but I have perhaps been tedious already, and 
it is probable that I should be doubly so, if I were to 
xesume a new series of similar conversations after 
this interview with the most important personage 
of all. Here, therefore, the whole history will ter- 
minate. 

There was a staircase in the hall, and a lamp was 
burning there, suspended in the middle of it. It was 
by the light of this lamp that I caught the first view 
of Jacob Brockboum's figure. He was a man, 
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neither tall, nor large in any way, but Btoutly and 
compactly built His dress was a loose jacket and 
trowsers with a silk handkerchief round his neck. He 
was leaning against the staircase, and his eyes were 
fixed upon the floor ; this attitude and posture gave 
me at once a strong notion of his present depression 
and humility. It was no doubt an arduous trud, for a 
man, under such circumstances, to come to one of 
God's ministers, to be questioned about a dreadM deed 
which had brought his life into jeopardy ; and he evi- 
dently felt the peculiar situation in which he wafi 
placed. So he neither stood boldly uptight, without 
seeking for, or betraying any want of suj^Kyrt, nor 
did he carry his eyes around to gain the earliest intel- 
ligence of my approach, or to conjecture, from the 
turn of my countenance, with what probable sentiments 
I might address him. Nor did the sound of my foot- 
steps disturb his position, or occasion him to alter it 
in the least Until I came quite close to him, and 
actually spoke, he still leant against the banisters, and 
still kept lus eyes fixed on the ground. The lamp now 
illumined his features, and I saw them distinctly ; they 
were hard, and very dark and gloomy ; fit emblems 
of a mind like that which his step-daughter had 
described to me, severe, reserved, and morose. 
His complexion, black enough by nature, was made, 
as it seemed, more dismally black by the inward work- 
ings of such a mind, or by the sad recoUectbns 
which preyed upon it ' Tliis man,' I said to myself, 
' is capable of having harboured in his breast the 
thought of that murder which has been imputed to him ; 
but God, and his own conscience, not I, must judge 
him.' 

It was now high time for me to awak^ him from 
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his apparent stupor ; so I began with telling him in a 
gentle tone that I was much pleased with his coming 
to me. Upon this he raised himself from the banisters, - 
and his eyes met mine ; but in a moment he turned 
them aside from me. However, he answered me with 
great propriety ; in a manner indeed which was very- 
remarkable for a person whom I supposed to have 
been quite uneducated ; and he explained, nearly in 
the way already related, the circumstances which had 
prevented him from paying an earlier attention to my 
commands. " Are you now entirely at liberty," I 
enquired, ^' and disposed, besides, to stay here with 
me for half an hour, or even more, if our conversa- 
tion should seem to make it necessary, or advisable V^ 
*• As long as you please, Sir," he replied. " I came 
on purpose to be at your service, and I have nothing 
felse to do.'* " Very well, then," I said ; " if that be 
the case, follow me this way." 

I had a candle in my hand, which I put down upon 
a table, when I had led him into the nearest room, 
and had closed the door after us ; and then we re- 
mained standing from the beginning to the end of the 
interview ; for I felt a very strong repugnance against 
asking him to sit in the first instance, and the thing 
Itself never occurred to me afterwards. " Brockboum," 
I now said, " we are here alone together, and we may 
talk with perfect freedom. Let me ask you first, 
whether you are clearly convinced in your own mind, 
that my wish to see you, and to talk with you, pro- 
ceeds entirely from my thinking that I may have the 
power to do you a great service ; and, in short, that I 
have no good of my own, but only your good, in 
view ?" "I am quite certain of it, Sir," he answered, 
«' and I am very much obliged to you." " But then," 
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I said, '^ when one person talks with another person 
in order to be useful to him, it may be necessary (may 
it not ?) to bring out a variety of things ; some plea- 
sant and some unpleasant ; some gentle, and some 
severe : in short, of many sorts and kinds ? " Hc^ 
hesitated : so I asked him, if he thought, that all men 
might be profited by the same way of talking ; or, 
whether it might not be proper to praise, to encourage, 
to blame, to check, to reprove, to threaten, according 
to the different tempers and circumstances of those 
with whom we talked, and whose benefit we had iq 
view? " I understand you. Sir," he replied ; " antj 
it is very true." *' Well,'* I said, " and the person, 
wishing to do good, must be left entirely to himself, 
(must he not ?) to choose his own method of talking, 
according to what he knows, or supposes to be thq 
condition of the other with whom he talks ? " " To bcj 
sure, he must. Sir," was his answer. *' And that other»" 
I said, '* would be very wrong, (would he not ?) if he were 
angry, or found fault, when the sole object is his own 
good?" " He would. Sir, indeed," he replied. "So 
that," I said, " if he were to be wounded and cut to 
the quick by the sharp and severe things that were 
spoken to him, still, if he reflected rightly, he would 
reason himself into the belief, that it was his duty to 
bear them patiently, and even thankfully ; because, in 
fact, the sharpness and severity of the things spoken 
might cause them to be so much the more profitable, 
and might be the strongest possible proof of the real 
kindness and friendship of him who spoke them." 
** This is all very just, and very good, Sir," he an-r 
Bwered ; and such a mode of talfing being quite a 
novelty to him, he looked erect, and seemed to be 
roused and interested by it, and for the tune to forget 
his own melancholy circumstances. 
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This foundation then being now laid, I said, " Such 
is the situation of me and you, Brpckbourn. We 
are about to talk for your good, and not for mine, 
Upon a very painful subject ; and if this subject should 
Beem to require, that I should say anything harsh or 
bitter which might hurt your feelings, you will tho- 
roughly understand why I say it. But, I hope and 
believe, it will not be necessary for me to do anything 
else except to comfort you, and to point out the duties 
Which are most necessary to be attended to by one 
who has done what you have done, and who has been 
m the danger in which you have been. They tell me 
ihat you are very much broken down in your spirits by 
what has happened, and you appear to me to be so ; 
^or do I wonder at it." " Oh ! Sir," he replied, " if 
you mean that, I am quite easy in my mind.'* 
** What?" I said. "Your conscience, I suppose, 
lissures you that you are innocent of all intention of 
bommitting murder?" "Yes, Sir," he answered; 
** the thing was proved to be an accident, and so the 
jury of my countrymen decided it to be." *' Yes,'* 
I said, ** but you yourself know more and much better 
than the jury, and God knows better even than you. 
Ah! Brockboum, there were many strong circum- 
stances which never came before the jury at all, and 
Which, if they had come before them, would have 
made the case go much harder against you ; and it 
Would have been a miracle if you had escaped with 
your life." 

When I said this, he was seized with a convulsive 
iwitching all round his mouth, which betrayed great 
kffitation ; and I had occasion to applaud, imme- 
diately, the course which I had taken, of preparing 
him for the possibility of my saying something that 
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migiit affect his nerves, and yet of shewinghim that 
he would have no ground for complaint against me. 
I did not indeed expect, that the princi^de which I had 
laid down would have come so soon into use ; hut his 
saying that he was quite easy in his mind, an answer 
very different from what I looked for, and his appear* 
ing afterwards to evade my question about his con«> 
science, had induced me to insinuate what I did ; that 
his acquittal by a jury, unacquainted with all the facts* 
would be of no use to him at another bar, where the 
secrets of the very heart were thoroughly known, un* 
less the heart itself bore testunony in his favour, and 
was free from the too probable hazard of being warped 
by self-delusion. 

' He spoke nothing ; so I resumed in this manner* 
*' At all events, the decision of the jury, humanly 
speaking, has been a fortunate thing for you. Brock* 
bourn. If you were really not guilty, it has but done 
you justice ; and if you were guilty, yet many peojde 
will think you innocent, merely in consequence of 
that decision ; but, what is of greater consequence 
to you than the opinions of others, you will have more 
time to endeavour to make your peace with Grod. 
That must be your main study for the remnant of your 
days ; because, whether you were, or were not, the 
murderer of your wretched, unhappy wife, at least you 
were the cause of her death, and in a moment of 
anger and violence. This of itself, without a deeper 
guilt, is matter enough for long and anxious sorrow 
and remorse. I presume, you do not deny this?** 
♦* No, Sir," he replied ; " I confess it fully ; I woukl 
not deny it upon any account." " AVell," I said, '* it 
makes a mighty difference to yourself in many re* 
spects, certainly, whetheryoudid the deed intentionally. 
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or unintentidnally ; but to Aer, poor creature, it made 
none whatever. She went to her account just the 
same, with all her sins fresh upon her h^^d. Indeed, 
if she had been satisfied in her mind that her death was 
accidental, she might have been spared the terrible 
anguish of reflecting upon her husband as her mur- 
derer. But this, I fear, was not the case ; this com- 
fort was, I think, withheld frcnn her. My own opi- 
nion b, that she died under the impression that you 
intended to deprive her of her life. Yet she forgave 
you ; with her last breath she prayed that you might 
not be taken, and committed to a prison, or put to die 
danger of expiating the deed, violently and ignomi- 
niously, by the hands of the executioner. But why. 
did she pray so, if it were not that time might be 
spared you for such a deep and prolonged repentance 
as you yourself had made impossible to her ? If this 
was her meaning, (and I cannot conceive that she had 
any other,) her prayer was a noble, a divine charity, 
and should go to your very heart" 

I should have expected that so tender and touching 
a sentiment (as it appears at least to me) would have 
drawn a copious shower of tears from his eyes ; but 
it seemed that Jacob Brockboumwas formed in a dif- 
ferent mould, and had nothing soft, or feminine about 
him. Nor should he be immediately condemned; 
such an expression of feeling may be, in a great mea^ 
sure, constitutional. That he did feel on the present 
occasion was evident enough by the increased con- 
vulsive twitching of his mouth, and by his averting 
his feice for a short time almost entirely firom me. As 
toon as he had resumed liis position, and I saw that 
he had no intention to speak, I continued thus : ^* I 
do not know whether you have sufficiently considered^ 
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what it is which makes your calamity so grievous ; but 
it is fit that you should be fiilly aware of the utmost 
extent of it. There is no solid comfort to be derived 
from an endeavour to soften it down to youir own 
thoughts ; and if I were to take that course with you, 
I should ill discharge my office ; I should deceive you 
in a most culpable manner, and your comfort, being 
a false one, might be your ruin. No, you must look 
your calamity steadily in the face, and then apply to 
God, as the correct view of it may teach you, and urge 
you to do. If you were the murderer of your wife, 
I do not want you to tell me so ; I only want you to 
settle that matter, impartially, between God and your 
own conscience : so that it may not appear hereafter, 
to your everlasting confusion, when he comes to try 
you, that you have reckoned ertroneously, and deceived 
even yourself. Nor, on the other hand, will it avail 
you at all, with respect to this particular point which I 
so much wish to impress upon you, it will not avail 
you to plead, that her death was not intended by you, 
but only her correction ; I mean, that you cannot get 
rid of the fact, that, in consequence of your treatment 
of her, she went hastily and too much unprepared 
before her Judge ; nay, in an actual, inunediate state 
of sin, which would cause even the most indifferent 
person, who reflected upon it, to tremble for her ulti- 
mate and eternal lot. You who knew all her habits 
too well, cannot possibly be ignorant what a tremen- 
dous reckoning she is gone from this world, suddenly 
and unexpectedly, to make in the other world, and 
therefore also what a tremendous result, it may irea- 
sonably be feared, will follow such a reckoning ; and 
then the certainty comes home to your own bosom, 
that it was you who deprived her of the means and 
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Opportunities, which she might otherwise have had, 
before she died in the course of nature, to return from 
Satan to God. I do not say that you may not be 
acquitted and forgiven for this at the heavenly bar, as 
you have been at the earthly, if you take the proper 
steps to procure forgiveness ; but I do say, that you 
wDl with great difficulty forgive yourself, if you feel 
your situation as you ought. Will yoii not ask your- 
self continually, where is her soul now ? Will not 
the fearful thought mix itself with all your afi^rs that 
her soul may be entered into eternal misery ? And 
will you not then be harrowed up with remorse, when 
you think again, as you must always do, that it was 
you who sent her there ? If you ever suffer yourself 
to try to taste any pleasure, will it not be embittered 
by this constant care ? Will it not become worse than 
gall and wormwood to you ? Will you not condemn 
yourself for the very idea of pursuing any pleasure, 
and say, I have flung her from everlasting pleasures 
into everlasting woe ! In your daily labours, too, 
when you are earning your bread by the sweat of your 
brow, will not the same reflection make all the instru** 
ments of your work feel heavier in your hands, and 
your work itself harder and more toilsome ? Hereto* 
fore your industry was supported and cheered by many 
consolations and many hopes ; what will support it, 
what will cheer it now ? But at length comes the end 
of all in this world, death ; and then the judgment in 
&e next. But whom will you see, standing with you, 
and waiting for the sentence, at the same bar ? Even 
her^ your own wife, whom your own hand slew I And 
will you not be agonized with the sight of her, and 
still more with her voice, when she opens her mouth, 
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a(t the command <^ the terrible Judge, to speak llie 
very truth, and therefore to accuse and condemn you V* 
I began this speech, and went on to a certain point, 
with a perfect self-possession, so as to bring aU the 
little ability which I had to bear upon my subject ; 
but, by degrees, finding myself wrought up to a 
correspondent feeling with it, and my tongue falter- 
ing, I stopped entirely with the sentence just re- 
fsorded. It is very probable that some of the readers 
of this scene may think the case exaggerated ; and 
perhaps it was. But I had two reasons fi:>r putting 
the transaction in the light in wliich I did. First, it 
was clear to me, in spite of all the reports of his sor* 
row, that the killing his wife, under her peculiar cir- 
cumstances, had never occurred to him as a thing 
more to be lamented than the mere killing of any 
person, or at least a wife, under any circumstances 
.whatever. To deprive a fellow-creature of life he 
might know and acknowledge to be an awfid matter; 
and still more, if that fellow-creature were his wife ; 
but he had never considered how infinitely awful the 
•deed became, if she were a wicked woman, and 
should die without repentance and unprepared. It is 
4his in fact which gives to the crime of murder itself 
its greatest horror ; that whilst it destroys the body, it 
may in the same instant destroy the soul too. Se- 
condly, my suspicions had gained strength, that if 
he were not absolutely and strictly the murderer of 
JOB wife, yet in the act of beating her he was con- 
scious to himself of an utter carelessness whether she 
died under his hands or not ; a suspicion, which, if 
true, would account for some parts of his conduct 
ihat seem otherwise inexplicable. On these gxounda 
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then it was that I aggravated, before I thought 
it proper to attempt to alleviate the load of sor- 
row under which tnis man might be supposed to 
labour. 

But the reader will desire to know how he was afifect 
ed by what I said. For some time after I stopped he 
was speechless. He manifestly wished to speak, but 
was unable. The spasms in his face, and especially 
about his lips, were so rapid and so strong that pro- 
bably articidaticm was impossible to him. Often toOf 
during my speech, he had averted his countenance, 
as might have been easily supposed, for the purpose 
of hiding his tears ; but when his eyes met mine 
again, I perceived that they were still dry. The 
only remaining symptom of his feelings was his fre- 
quent change of posture. He rested sometimes on 
one leg and sometimes on the other; and now 
luad then he appeared to totter a little under his own 
weight. 

Meanwhile I was collecting myself to return to 
the charge ; but, at length, before I was ready, he 
spoke hunself^ stammering out his words with diffi- 
culty, and sajring, " But you forget, Sir, surely, 
that she lived several hours, and therefore was not 
without tune for repentance." This was not in the 
right spirit, and I did not approve of it by any means. 
If he had said, ' Ah ! Sir, it is too true that her 
time was short : but God grant, in his mercy, that 
she may have employed it well to her salvation, and 
that so heavy a sin as that of sending her out of the 
world without repentance, may not be laid upon me V 
this would have been satisfactory to me, and accept* 
able, I doubt not, above ; but wnat he really said be* 
tokened no desire of humbling himself under God'a 
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inighty hand ; it was the speech of one who would 
justify himself instead of confessing his sins and suing 
unreservedly for pardon ; and therefore I determined 
at once to heat it down to the ground. 
- " Was not this poor woman much given to drink- 
ing ?" I asked. " Yes, indeed/* he answered eagerly, 
6o as to hetray his thought, that the magnifying of 
her crimes would diminish his own. '^ She spent in 
liquor all that she could get by her work, or by beg- 
^ng from her daughter ; and she even went to my 
Bister sometimes, and obtained money from her, by 
accusing me falsely of half-starving her." " And 
Was not this unfortunate habit," I asked again, '^ a 
habit of long continuance, and practised for years ?** 
*' Yes," he replied with the same earnestness, and 
looking me full in the face ; '^ she began it even when 
die was a girl." " Nor," I said, " was it her only 
bad habit, I fear." " No, indeed," he answered as 
before ; '^ she had another as bad, and even worse^ 
and which she began as early too ; which you may 
partly understand by her having two children not 
bom in wedlock. Yes, Sir," he said with a strong 
emphasis, ^'this and drinking went on together to 
her dying day." " So I was afraid," I rejoined. 
*' But now tell me whether God has not doomed all 
adulterers, and fornicators, and drunkards, continuing 
feuch, to the punishment of everlasting fire V " I tis 
true, indeed. Sir," he replied in a lower tone. " And 
which are worst," I asked, " they who commit those 
6ins now and then, casually, or they who commit 
them habitually?" " These, to be sure. Sir," he 
answered. " Which also,*' I said, " of the two ai^ 
most likely to be able to forsake their sins; the 
easual or the habitual sinners ? " ^' The casual^ widi« 
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out doubt, Sir,*' he replied. " Then repentance will 
be a more difficult thing to the habitual sinners ; wilj 
it not ? *' I asked. ^' I suppose it will. Sir," he an-r 
swered, but with a little seeming reluctance, as if hQ 
began to suspect that he was involving himself in 
troubles. ' " And will not God also expect," I said, 
*' that the repentance of such sinners should be longer, 
and deeper, and more painful, so as to be a better 
proof that they have returned to him with sincerity ? " 
He hesitated, as a man now clearly seeing his 
danger, but being pressed for his answer, he mur-i» 
ipured, ''Yes." 

" Well, Brockbourn," I said, " you told me, tWQ 
or three minutes ago, that your poor wife was not 
without time for repentance, because she lived several 
hours after the death-blow was given ; what do you 
think now ? If she had lived several days instead 
of hours only, would that have been time enough for 
such a repentance as we have just agreed that God 
must expect in such a case ? A repentance that was 
to wash out the guilt of years, nay, of a whole life ? 
It is true, the mighty power of the Spirit of God 
might have enabled her to repent efficaciously, and 
might have cleansed her from all impurity, in a single 
instant ; the great Saviour, who paid down his life as 
a ransom for us all, might have forgiven and saved 
Aer, as he did the thief, in the last moment of hex 
mortal existence, by whatever crimes she was stained ^ 
but are these mere possibilities sufficient to persuade 
you that the thing was actually done ? On the very 
contrary, does not your certain knowledge of the un- 
commonness of the accomplishment of such wonder- 
ful things, convince you at once that no individual 
sinner has any reason to expect them ; nay, that the 
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expectation of them is itself not only unreasonable, 
but sinful too; because it implies, that you throw 
away all the common means which God has appointed 
for your salvation, and are resolved to be saved, if 
at all, only by some extraordinary, supernatural, 
miraculous exercise of his mercy ? ** 

I paused for an instant to observe him ; he was 
wrapped in thought, as if he were trying to compre- 
hend what I had said ; and perhaps lie dOld not So 
I began again in this manner. ^* But you do not 
mean, perliaps, merely to tell me, that, in your opi- 
nion, she had time for repentance ; you have, no 
doubt, diligently and anxiously inquired, and you 
know the fact, that she did repent ; and that her 
repentance was such as you might think effectual ; 
or, rather, you sent repeated and urgent messages to 
her in the very outset, by some common Mend or 
kinsman, to suggest the necessity of a speedy and a 
serious repentance ; was this so ?" — " It was impos- 
sible, Sir," he answered, recovering a little confi- 
dence, '' it was impossible for me to do anything of 
this kind. I was in the hands of the officers, and 
was not permitted to see any body, whilst her death 
was uncertain ; and afterwards I was committed to 
prison, and had enough to do to think of myself."— 
*' But after your acquittal and discharge," I said, 
*' you went to the liospital, of course, and inquired 
into all the mournful particulars of her latter end ; 
whether it was consoled, or not, by the conscious- 
ness of penitence, by faith in her Redeemer's blood, 
by tlie hope of immortality V* He had done nodiing 
of this sort ; his countenance, distorted with spasms, 
betrayed the truth, and the lashes of his conscience : 
he was speechless, and dismayed. " But," I con- 
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tinued, not Bparing him, ^' at least you questioned 
JMlrs. Martin about it She was in attendance upon 
the wretched creature up to the time of her departure 
for the hospital, and is well acquainted with every 
material circumstance ; and you might have asked 
her, when you came to see her, on the very night of 
your discharge from prison ; did you do so V — " I 
will speak the truth, Sir," he replied faltering ; '^ I 
did not ask her ; I was too full of my own situation ; 
I came to thank her for being one of my witnesses." 
— " Very well," I said ; " I can allow for some con- 
fusion of mind arising from your peculiar drciun-* 
stances, the sudden removal of a tremendous danger 
which seemed to be hanging over you ; but still I 
wonder, that the far more tremendous danger of your 
poor wife's soul, a danger hastened on by yourself^ 
should not have occupi^ a portion at least of your 
thoughts. You had yourself escaped the first death, 
which is the least terrible ; it was natural that you 
should have inquired anxiously about her, whom you 
had exposed to the infinitely terrible condemnation 
of the second death. However, you have seen Mrs. 
Martin since, when you were more calm and com- 
posed ; when you were able to look back with less 
horror upon the scaffold and the halter, which once 
haunted your imagination ; and when the exulting 
joy of your escape was moderated down into a 
quieter and more rational feeling ; then, I presume, 
you sifited all the facts of the piteous case, and 
grasped with eagerness every little twig, which pro- 
mised you the slightest support, under the fearful 
idea, that, whether you had murdered your wife's 
body or not, you might have murdered her unhappy 
soul ; was this what you did ?" 
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Again he was reduced to silence, and betrayed his 
emotions by the same symptoms ; but still he shed 
no tear, '* Well then," I said, " you have taken no 
pains, it seems, to ascertain, whether she repented or 
not ; and so far as you know, she is gone without 
haying repented at all. And yet, as you considered 
that she had time for repentance, you must have been 
aware, that her not using the time graciously allowed 
her for such a purpose would greatly aggravate the 
whole of her sin, and make her liable to a heavier 
damnation. This should have caused more anxiety 
on your part, to search immediately to the bottom of 
the matter. However, that is past, and cannot now 
be recalled; but you may stiU argue, conclusively, 
Vpon the facts which I will relate to you, whether she 
was ever in a favourable state for repentance ; and, if 
she did repent, what sort of repentance it was likely 
to be." Such an investigation was by no means one 
that could possibly be correspondent to his wishes ; it 
could scarcely fail of recalling terrible images to his 
memory ; it was almost sure to bring him to the 
knowledge and feeling of a greater burden of guilt 
than that of which he was already conscious ; but all 
this I supposed to be for his profit, and any proposi* 
tion of mine it was difficult for him to refuse. He gave, 
however, only a tacit assent ; his perturbation was too 
great for words. A wounded spirit who can bear ! 

" When you fled from the sight of your own deed,*' 
I said, " you left her totally a wreck on the floor ; 
stunned with your blows, senseless with the loss of 
blood, which flowed profusely from her head, and 
from some internal rupture. At the same moment^ 
too, if she had not been senseless on these two ac- 
counts, yet her intellects must needs have been en*? 
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tirely confused and disordered by the liquor which 
she had been drinking throughout the day, and up to 
this fatal period. She was sdive, indeed, as one who 
sleeps is alive ; or rather as the creatures which are 
lowest in the scale of God's works ; not alive to 
sense ; to reason quite a blank ; of any movement 
towards repentance utterly incapable. I know not 
how long this condition lasted ; you will not reckon 
it, I presume, as a part of the time which she might 
have employed in the attempt to make her peace with 
God." 

. I paused ; he uttered only a sigh. It was the first 
which had yet escaped from his breast I continued 
thus. '^ But at length she wakes, if I may call it so; 
the cloud of stupefaction breaks, and a beam of light 
is seen. Now, you will hope, she begins at once to 
repent. Alas ! no ; she wakes to sense alone, and 
not to reason. She opens her convulsed and swollen 
eyes ; but they recognise no face around her bed. 
She speaks, but her tongue pronounces nothing ra- 
tional, nothing coherent; nothing that indicates a 
knowledge of the desperate state in which she lies. 
By her incessant screams and groans she bears wit- 
ness to her feeling of some constant agonizing bodily 
pain ; by her delirious ravings she proves that she 
has no mind. This period, therefore, I presume as 
before, you will except from the hours which you 
spoke of as being at her command for repentance/* 

I paused again ; his spasms and his sighs increased, 
but he did not interpose a single word. I pursued 
my course. " At last a glimmering of reason shews 
itself, but faints and horrible. She discovers her 
bleeding wounds ; she expects that they will quickly 
bring her to a miserable death; she recollects the 
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oniel blowB wliich caused her wounds, and kim who 
gave the blows; she bursts forth, in the spirit of 
fevenge, 'Oh! take hun! take him! Let ium not 
escape ! Bring him to justice ! Repay him tenfold for 
what he has done to me / I die— I die — ^but let me 
first know that he is taken ! ' " 

This description shook the whole frame of the man ; 
bis lips quivered with agony, his knees knocked 
against each other, he let fall his hat, and lifted his 
Iiands to his head, and clasped them fiEtst together and 
stood trembling and aghast in breathless expectation 
of what was yet to come. I pitied him at this instant, 
and determined to console mm ; so I reminded him 
of what I had told him before, that a few hours after* 
wards she both forgave him, and wished for his 
safety. " But I desire you to mark," I said, " in order 
to avoid all self-deceit, how large a portion of the 
mterval which you thought long enough for a tho* 
rough repentance, was passed, uselessly, in insensi* 
bility and delirium, or worse, with the unchristian 
feelmg of a revengeful spirit, the most opposite to 
repentance imaginable. In this period she was losing 
instead of gaining ground in God's favour ; but I am 
willing to persuade myself and yo-u^ that the fumes of 
the pernicious liquor were not yet dispersed, nor her 
understanding yet free and clear ; so that this addi- 
tional sin may not be laid to her charge. Next comes 
the whole remaining time of her stay in her own 
house. Alas ! I do not know that it admitted of 
anything like a heart-felt repentance, or of more than 
one religious act. She prayed certainly by Mrs, 
Martin's desire, and under her instructions ; she 
asked, I believe, for pardon ; but, whether she had 
any deep and contrite sense of her own unworthiness. 
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so as to prevail at all over the drcumBtances of her 
present pain and misery ; or, whether she looked up 
with the eye of faith to our blessed Lord Jesus 
Christ, as to one who came to seek and to save that 
which was lost ; or, whether she sought earnestly 
for the powerM influences of the Holy Spirit to 
renew her in the spirit of her own mind, I cannot 
tell you ; for I do not know ; nobody knows ; her 
prayer was general for mercy ; all the rest, if there 
was anything more, took place in her own secret 
breast. All the time, remember, she was moaning 
with her pains, and bewailing her unhappy lot ; she 
was harassed with the cutting off of her clotted hair, 
and with the probing and dressing her wounds ; and 
what perhaps distracted her most, she was pressed 
continually with innumerable questions about the 
deed itself, which had stretched her so suddenly on 
the bed of death. Sad circumstances all, and sad 
impediments to a beginning penitence ! Yet it was 
at the end of tliis afflicting period, that the first feel- 
ing of a Christian spirit began to stir within her ; it 
was now that she forgave all her enemies, all who 
had contributed in any way to her sorrows, and espe- 
cially you. This was not repentance indeed ; but it 
was a necessary step to reconciliation with God. He 
will not be approached, no, not even in his Son's 
name, unless we have utterly dislodged iirom our 
breadts the evil passions of 'hatred, malice, and re- 
venge. She had done this, by his help, no doubt ; 
she might now approach him, therefore, and ask for 
further aid." 

Here I stopped, and he seemed to be greatly re-» 
lieved. This might be in two ways ; that he was 
now sure that no actual curse from her lips rested 
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Upon hhn to pursue him through life ; and that she 
herself, having performed the important acts of for- 
giveness and prayer, might he supposed to he aware 
of her awful condition, and likely to advance to 
something effectual in the steps of penitence. But 
he did not explain his sentiments ; what has heen 
said is nothing hut my own conjecture ; and I re- 
sumed after a few moments, in the following manner, 
with the view to damp every vain imagination. 

" The rest of the short time allotted to her was 
spent in the hospital. Her poor daughter was with 
her there at the first when she was admitted ; and I 
confess, that the account given me hy her does not 
encourage me to think that she either did repent, or 
was capahle of repenting during that interval, as any 
person would wish her to have done, who knows 
what a true and solid repentance is. At least there 
were no outward signs of it ; and it is certain that the 
hodily pain which she endured, and the anguish of 
mind that tormented her, not hecause of her great 
and long-continued sins, as far as I can find, hut 
hecause of the complicated misery of her situation, 
rendered what we might call a worthy and an effectual 
repentance extremely difficult, and therefore the more 
improhahle. That she hoth prayed and asked to he 
forgiven, now and then, there can he no douht ; but, 
alas ! how far does this fall short of the unintermitted 
and ardent efforts, the constant sighs and breathings 
after help from above, the floods of tears, which 
should seem necessary for a soul ruined and lost in 
sin, to enable it to regain the favour of its Saviour 
and God ! However, we may be sure that she would 
have the assistance of the chaplain of the hospital, as 
soon as it could be procured, to teach her, what I 
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fear she had even then to learn, from whence alone 
were to come the mighty blessings of which she stood 
in need, and what those blessings were ; the humble, 
and contrite, and penitent heart, abased by the true 
knowledge of itself;, the only prevailing spirit of 
supplication, in the name of Christ Jesus ; a new 
strength not her own, derived from the influxes of a 
powerful sanctifying grace ; and, thenceforward, per- 
haps, some taste of a tranquil peace of mind, and 
some glimmering hopes of heaven. He might have 
attempted to teach her these things, and to enable 
her to acquire them even at the last; but we are 
ignorant, and we shall always be ignorant whilst we- 
are here, whether she learnt them or possessed them. 
They are God's especial gift ; and we cannot know 
at present, whether he gave them, or permitted to her, 
at so late an hour, the use of her faculties to receive 
them. With this terrible doubt, therefore, which 
must always hang about you, you can only travel 
onwards, sorrowing, through life ; although you may 
persuade yourself that you had no intention of bring- 
mg her to the grave, yet, by my advice, you will never 
be, what you told me in the beginning of our con- 
versation, ' quite easy in your mind ;' nor will you 
endeavour to excuse yourself to your own conscience 
by saying, as you told me afterwards, that she was 
not without time for repentance. These would be 
broken reeds to lean upon, and would undoubtedly 
fail you at your need. But to ask mercy for her is 
now in vain, when her lot is fixed ; no, you must ask 
it for yourself, and you mtlst never be out of the way 
of it ; you must neglect no duty ; you must abandon 
every vice ; you must catch at every grace, by private 
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prayer, by public worship, by a constant attendance 
St die altar. This do and your soul shall yet live.'* 

It would be difficult for me to explain my notion 
of the impression which appeared to be made upon 
him by these observations and admonitions as I went 
along; his feeling was, probably, never one single 
feeling, unmixed with others, and capable of being 
descriJ^ed by a single word, but combined of many 
and various feelings, uniting with difficulty in the 
same person, and causing the greater agitation by 
llieir mutual collisions and contentions for the sole 
government of the man. However, in my conduding 
sentence it was evident at once that he entirely and 
perfectly acquiesced ; and the consciousness that he 
bad already entered upon the career which I recom- 
mended to him, bore up his spiritiB, and smoothed his 
brow, and brightened his countenance, and seemed 
to infuse an unwonted calm into his breast I waited 
to see if he would speak,^ that I might form a. better 
judgment how to proceed with him. I had finished 
one awful topic ; but oldiers remained which I was 
miwiUing to omit, and for which I hoped that he 
would give me a convenient opening ; and I soon 
perceived that at all events He was preparing to say 
something, whether to my purpose or not. But at 
this instant tlie door opened, and two or three of my 
children entered the room to kiss me, and receive my 
blessing, before they went to bed. They seemed to 
wish, and yet to fear, to see Jacob Brockboum : so 
they came not, as usual, with eager steps, and smiling 
countenances, and extended arms; but slow and 
serious, and looking at him instead of me, yet not 
direct, but with half-averted eyes, and satisfied yndi 
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$ieaiing a view of a man, whose hands had been em-' 
brued, as they supposed, in his wife's blood, «and 
whose life had been neariy forfeited to the laws. I 
was glad of this little interruption, and fek relief from 
it ; but I dismissed them wi£h aU convenient speed, 
the time being precious. 

When we were again by ourselves, I said, " You 
were about to speak, Jacob; I hope the children 
have not disturbed you ?" *^' No, Sir," he replied, 
with a good deal of self-possession, '^ not at all ; i 
was going to thank you. Sir, for opening my eyes to 
see more clearly than I did, the nature and consor 

rience of my calamity ; and if I had not seen this, 
could not have conducted myself properly. The 
minister at the prison^ after my discharge,, gave me 
some good advice like yours, Sir ; and I began at 
•nee to follow it. I had great reason to do so ; but 
3rou have now shewn me. Sir, that I have more reason 
to do it than I thought. I will use my best endeavoux 
to avoid sin and to serve God, depend upon it. Sir. 
If I did not, warned as I have been, how could I 
look my Judge in the &ce when I stand before him 
at the last day ?" 

This was well ; but it seemed expedient to go into 
particulars ; so I said solemnly, '' You have indeed 
been warned most awfully and tremendously beyond 
all others, and especially with regard to one crimen 
that of drunkenness. Were you not yourself intoxi- 
cated that hJtal night V He hesitated to answer me, 
and the spasms began to twitch him again. I pene* 
trated the workings of his thoughts ; he was debating 
within himself, I doubted not, which would be most 
for his advantage, to confess, or to deny, that he was 
intoxicated, i say, his advantage. Alasl he wai 
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not SO well versed in the ways of religion as to dare, 
or to know how, to estimate his advantage correctly. 
Still he wished to make a shew, still to palliate, sdll 
to excuse, instead of howing in an entire unqualified 
obedience to truth, and prostrating every faculty 
which he had in humble submission before the God 
of truth. At length, observing that I waited for him 
in surprise, he replied jesuitically, '' I am a soher 
m&n. Sir ; but I had certainly been drinking more 
tl^ day- than was usual with me." " I knew it/' I 
said, with somewhat of severity ; '^ I knew it perfectly 
weU. You are in the wrong to try to conceal any of 
your offences against God ; to hesitate so long about 
It, and then to give me a shuffling, indecisive answer. 
It is unworthy of your present state. 1 expected 
better things from you." He was abashed by this 
febuke, and I proceeded without a pause. " But I 
shall be able, perhaps, in this circumstance of your 
case also, to point out sometliing for your serious 
consideration, which has never yet struck your mind. 
You have the character and credit of industry ; and 
your present master, especially, praises in high terms 
your regular and punctual attention to your work. 
On that unhappy day, however, you determined, no- 
body knows why, to leave your work; which you 
were scarcely ever observed to have done before 
without the best reasons. On the sudden, without 
assigning any reasons at all except your own will, 
you resolved to have a holiday, and to go in search of 
your friends, and to enlist as many of them as you 
could into your scheme of idleness and merry-makmg 
for the whole day. This perhaps was no great injury 
to your master ; it might be more or less, according 
to the nature of the work on which he was then 
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employing you, Nor will I dwell upon the injury 
done to your friends ; some of whom, most probablvr 
were induced by you to spend their money merrily m 
tEe alehouse, wlulst their wives and. children were 
starving piteously at home ; but I pass this. You 
drank with these friends to intoxication ; I know the 
&ct ; you were intoxicated early in the day ; and it 
is not likely that you should have been sober at night 
See then the judgment of God upon you ! You lay 
aside your praiseworthy conduct of industry and so- 
briety ; you rush wilfully into idleness and drinking, 
both contrary to your common practice; of what 
other disobedience to God's laws you were guilty 
when you became intoxicated, I am entirely ignorant, 
but I know that crime seldom goes alone. Well, mai^ 
the end! ' Before midnight hstd closed upon you, you 
were a vagabond from your house, and proclaimed 
a murderer. For a day and a part of the succeeding 
night you revelled in joy, ana you said perhaps to 
yourself, > to-morrow shsdl be as to-day ;' but it was 
a false delusive joy, and a vain promise ; you were 
transgressing the commandments of God ; his wrath 
went out agamst you ; he withdrew his control over 
your passions ; he suffered them to have their full 
swing ; and thus, in a few minutes more, behold you 
are in the gulphs of sorrow. You slay a human 
creature made in the divine image ; nay, her to whom 
you had sworn to cleave for ever ; you fly, you are 
overtaken, and you immediately anticipate a mur- 
derer's death. Was not your evil pleasure bought at 
a tremendous cost? It is true, however, you are 
spared ; but who would purchase even mines of gold 
with the agonies which you have undergone, and 
must still undergo, before peace is re-established in 
your breast?" 
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I will not describe again the various symptoms of 
the man's agitation ; they were nearly liie same as 
before ; but I had not yet done, and I could not cease 
Ha afflict him, because there appeared to be too much, 
0S the old bad leaven still worting withia him, and 
he did not seem to have taken a strildng view of the 
several points of his own situation. However^ I 
threw in a softening expression or two to make, him 
more patient under the severities of my conecdon. 
'^ Remember," I said, '' what we concurred in at the 
first, and you will not be angry with me for inflict- 
ing so much pain upon you. Besides, you may 
console yourself, even under the sufferanoe of the 
imin, witli being assured, that your rep^dtance may 
»e more perfect hereafter, if you become tibtozoughly 
«equainted with all the aggravations of your own 
ease. When you came to me to-night, you were de« 
fieient, certainly, in this necessary knowledge ; and, 
what is worse, you were too much inclined to favoux 
yourself, and to repose upon false supports, and even 
lo make false excuses. But you tell me that I have 
opened your eyes, and I am glad of it for your own 
sake alone. In doing it, however, I have been com- 
pdled to pierce you through and through with many 
sorrows, and I must pierce again ; but never mind ;. 
these are wholesome sorrows, and, if they bruise you 
BOW, they will heal you hereafter." 

If it had not been for the apprehension of some- 
thing dreadful to follow, he would have been muck 
composed by this little speech. I verily believe that 
he expected me to lay bare the inmost recesses of his 
heart ; but I am quite sure, by the whole tenour of 
his behaviour, that there were secrets, which he would 
wish to keep locked up there for ever. Howanrer, in 



my mode of talking to him, I had provided for the 
yery worst and most terrible supposition^ If he was 
» murderer, without my convicting him of it, he could 
BOt but see just as clearly, that his guilt was not the 
simple destruction of life, but an accumulation of 
horrors upon horrors. 

But I now went on, whilst he stood- trembling 
before me. ''You had probably separated all your 
other transactions of ^ day and night &om the lae^ 
direful deed, and considered them as quite uncon- 
nected. If you did so, you w«» wrong. For, it is 
evident, humanly speaking, that if you had been at 
your labour, as usual, you would have come lunne 
eady, as usual; and then your unfortunate wife, 
who had mtoxicated herself in the morning, being 
awed by your presence, would not have dared to re* 
turn to her cups in the evening ; and thus her life 
would have been in no danger. It was not only 
a blow fo>m your hand, therefore, but also your idle* 
ness, and drinking, which occasioned her. death ; you 
went astray from the paths of industry and sobriety^ 
and thus did God judge you for it Why he judged 
widi so much appar^it severity you^ who were only 
easually idle and drunken, whilst he lightly afflicts, 
or evaot seems to pass by altogether, habitual and 
Hiore heinous sinners, is an act of his providence 
which I do not pretend to explain : his ways are un^ 
searchable, and past feiding out ; but the use which 
you may make of it is manifest at once. Never has 
any man received such a warning as you have to 
shun idleness and drunkenness. It is thunder to roll 
for ever ovec your head, and to guard you against the 
bolt ready to strike. Beware, therefore, of the first 
tendency tonwb idlsnesft and dnrnkenness, two great 
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deabroyers of mankind. If, hereafter, you suffer your- 
self to give way for an instant to any such tendency^ 
you will be the most foolish of men ; one whom no 
awfiil events,' or personal dangers, can effectually in- 
struct ; you will shew an utter disregard and contempt 
of God's power, which has once almost crushed you ; 
you will do a wilful despite to his mercy, which has 
now graciously preserved you ; and thus, being a man 
not to be stirred by fear or love, what comes next ? 
Why, the bolt will strike, winged with tenfold ven- 
geance, and will destroy, not temporally alone, but 
eternally." 

-. This seemed to affect him powerfully, but he was 
not unable to speak, and he told me what the mi- 
nister of the prison had said to him on the same 
subject; "and you may enquire. Sir," he added, 
" both of my master, and at the house where I lodge, 
what my habits are ; but, if possible. Sir, I shall be 
more resolved and more watchful, even than I was, 
after what I have just heard from you. I see now 
that I am under a greater necessity than I thought'.' 
— " Very well," I said ; " may God prosper you, and 
enable you to maintain your resolutions unbroken, 
and your vigilance unintermitted ? And he will un- 
questionably do so, if you ask him in his Son's name, 
continually and sincerely, and from your heart ; feel- 
ing your wants, and trusting to him to supply them." 
— " I go to church. Sir," he answered, " without 
failing, every Sunday, at six o'clock in the evening. 
The minister told me particularly to be sure to go 
every Sabbath to some church or chapel, as might be 
most convenient and most improving to me ; and 
I do it." 
This minister was rather lax, I thought, in his 
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opinions, and very unorthodox, if he were a minister 
ot the establishment ; so I enquired his name, and, 
when I heard it, I knew immediately that he was a 
dissenter from the church; which accounted suf- 
ficiently for his putting churches and chapels on the 
same level. Indeed it displayed some liberality of 
mind, that he did not proscribe the church, and exalt 
the chapel above it ; but, it seems, he gave the poor 
man the option of either, according to his own 
taste and convenience. I do not know to what class 
of Christians this gentleman belongs ; and I am sure 
that the chief part of his conversation with Jacob 
Brockboum, as related to me^ was extremely proper ; 
but, speaking generally, the doctrines of dissenters 
are not such as to warrant the magistrates in ap- 
pointing them to the spiritual care of prisons, and 
the results are often a fatal proof of the impropriety 
of the choice. However, in this enlightened age, 
dissenters themselves (often very excellent men it 
must be allowed) get into the magistracy, and then 
there is no wonder that we see dissenting ministers 
employed in this important station. Besides, there 
are abundance of magistrates, nominally churchmen, 
so delicate and scrupulous with respect to all exclusive 
systems, as they call our's, or such pretenders to en- 
larged sentiments, or such suitors for party-applause, 
that they readily join with the dissenting magistrates 
in favouring their views, and betraying their own 
trust. 

But let this pass. As Jacob Brockboum had, by 
his own free choice, attached himself to the church, 
it would have been waste of time to enter into any 
discussion with 4iim about the comparative merits 
of churches and chapels, even if he had been capable 
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•f comprehending such a questkm ; 80 I contented 
myself with commending him, and exhorting him to 
«o on as he had hegun. But I enquired ahout his 
fliBter, who had lent him the tracts, and was glad to 
find that she was a church-woman too. However, 
I desired him to bring the tracts with him, when he 
paid me a second visit ; and I now gave him some 
of my own. " But, unfortunately," I said, " you 
cannot read, I am told. Will any body be so kmd 
80 to read them to you?" "I hope so. Sir," he 
Tcplied ; ''for it is very true that I am no scholar. 
I could once read the Testament, Sir, with a little 
help, and with taking pains. It was my step- 
daughter who taught me at nights, out of her school- 
hours ; but when she went to place, I found it 
too hard to manage by myself, and so I left it 
off nearly altogether; and now, when I want it 
80 badly, I cannot recover even the little that I 
knew." 

" This step-daughter of your's," I said, " appears 
to be a very pious, affectionate, and good young wo- 
man. I have had the pleasure of seeing her, and 
talking with her ; but it was a melancholy pleasure, 
and a very touching scene to go through. Ah ! Jacob, 
what a life of trouble and sorrow have you brought 
upon hery poor, innocent, tender-hearted creature. 
You have almost made her to verify, in her own 
piteous case, those striking passages of Scripture, 
which describe a passionate and a rooted grief You 
have caused her heart to be smitten down widiin her, 
and to wither like grass ; you have made her almost 
literally to water her bed with her tears, to mingle 
her drink with weeping, to be fed with the bread of 
tears, and to have plenteousness of tears to drink. 
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Mliilst she was with me she wept incessanily. Her 
unfortunate mother^s disastrous end, and the cruelties 
which occasioned it, will never cease, I believe, to 
torture her memory with the bitterest recollectioris.*' 

His spasms now again betrayed his wounded spirit, 

but he replied with energy, " What would I give. 

Sir, to have the power of doing her some good ! I 

would sacrifice even my life for her and her brother, 

if that might purchase them any happiness ! She has 

kindly written to me. Sir, and we are to meet."^-^ 

*' Kindly do you call it ?" I exclaimed. " That is a 

low expression for such an act of christian, heavenly 

charity. Ah ! Brockboum, when you meet how vnSL 

she endure to touch the hand that slew her mother! 

To behold the face, dressed perhaps in smiles, btit 

which her troubled fancy will picture as it was in that 

murderous night, distorted with brutal rage, and 

every feature seeming to imprecate curses upon one 

80 dear to her, and to threaten the darkest deed of 

horror, your eyes glaring with a savage ferocity, and 

when the deed was done, exulting over the fallen, 

bleeding body ! Will not the very sight of your hands 

bring instantly to her imagination the accursed rake, 

the terrible instrument of your cruel, unbridled ftiry ? 

Will she not see you, with her disturbed mind's eye, 

in the very act, as it were, of redoubling your blows, 

still fierce and unsatiated, upon a defenceless woman, 

who lay already bruised and mangled at your feet, and 

that woman to you a wife, to her a mother ? Oh ! 

Brockboum, if you meant correction, and not murder, 

this was base ; this was unmanly ; this was cowardly ; 

nay, it was devilish ! How much, then, has this 

poor cirl to conquer, before she ean bear to look 

upon uiat fEice, to meet that eye, and to touch that 
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hand ! But she is a Christian, and she has' imbihed 
her divine Master's spirit." 

I had threatened to pierce him once more to his 
heart, and my threat was now executed. No aspen- 
leaf ever trembled so much as this man, though 
shaken by the rudest breeze ; and his agitation was 
the greater, because he was eager to speak, and could 
not I hastened to give him my last advice. " Oh ! 
Brockboum," I said, " for the remnant of your days 
resist, with all your might, the first rising of passion 
in your breast ! Let it be .the constant subject of 
your prayers to God that you may be able henceforth 
to curb and restrain it ! You have felt how wild, 
how impetuous, how furious and uncontrollable the 
storm is, when you have once suffered it to gather 
strength within, and to burst abroad. The whirlwind 
might as soon be stopped and ruled. It beats down 
before it all the barriers of nature, of reason, and of 
religion. This it did in your case, Brockboum ; aye, 
it conquered and subdued, in your case, even the 
terror of a shameful death, of a halter, and a gibbet, 
for when your flight was cut off, you exclaimed to 
your pursuers, I have made up my mind to die for 
her ; and you added wicked opprobrious expressions 
against her, which proved that all the night, even in 
your lurking-place, you had been brooding over your 
.cruel deed with an unnatural malice, and that the 
same malice was still rankling in your heart." 

Here the man was in an indescribable agony, and 
made signs to me that I should proceed no further 
till he himself had spoken. " Calm yourself, there- 
fore,*' I said, " and I will hear you." But it was 
not so easy to do it as to advise it ; and liis hurry and 
impatience to speak made the task the more difficult. 
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When he attempted it, there was so much sighing 
intermixed with his somids, that they were not arti- 
culate; so much convulsion of the mouth, so much 
quivering of the lips, and, I doubt not, so much 
strangulation of the throat, that he could not even 
stammer out an intelligible word. So I said again, with 
a mild and soothing tone, /' Do not distress yourself 
to speak at once ; I will not proceed till I have heard 
you ; I will wait quietly till you are quite composed." 
And immediately I turned away from him, and paced 
backwards and forwards across the room ; and then I 
snuffed my candle, and took up one of my cliildren's^ 
books, (we were in the room used for their school), 
and I pretended to read it. In fact it was a mere pre- 
tence to give him time ; I was too deeply interested 
in the scene before me to admit any other thought. 

At length, collected and firm beyond what I could; 
have expected after such a tumult of trouble, he 
began, like the mighty monarchs of old, when the 
consciousness of sin and the afflicting hand of God 
had levelled their pride with the dust ; thus he began, 
and I listened to nim with a mixture of satisfaction 
and awe. " I have sinned,'* he said ; " I confess it 
— I have sinned greatly ; I have sinned far, far be- 
yond what I have ever acknowledged to man, or even 
what I was willing to lay to my own charge in the 
secrets of my own breast. But you have forced every 
thing from me, Sir, this night ; every thing that I 
knew, and every thing that I feared to know ; you 
have laid it all open, and I am amazed and tremble 
at it. I am one of the greatest of sinners." 

Here he paused. My countenance was riveted 
upon his; his eyes had suddenly become red, and 
tears, I thought, were about to burst from their 

VOL. III. T 
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q^imgs. I greeted in breathless silence, not his 
confession alone, but what confirmed it, tiiiB expres- 
sive token of his remorse ; my own tears began to 
flow, but mine were tears of satisfaction and pleasure. 
He continued ; ^' But I should wish you to under- 
stand, Sir, that many things said of me are quite 
fidse. I have no desire to make excuses for myself 
any longer ; but I would not rest, without speajung, 
under the weight of so much slander. Perhaps I 
might have uttered the few words which you have 
mentioned. Sir ; but I am sure that I added nothing 
wicked or reproachM. My meaning has been per- 
verted. Sit, entirely from the truth. No, no, Sir! I 
waiB in no condition then to talk in that manner. 
The last look which I took of my wife ; the recollec- 
tion of what she said as she fell ; the waking, restless 
hours which I passed in my hiding-place ;. the cold, 
tempestuous night, which I felt the more from being 
without shelter over head, abated my passion, and 
sobered me, if I was intoxicated, and completely 
brought me back to myself ; to a fearM sense of my 
own danger, and to a pamM remembrance of what I 
had done to her. No, no. Sir! All the rtocour 
which preyed upon my vitals before, and urged me on 
to desperation, was then quite burnt out ; it upheld 
my spirits no more ; I saw where I had sunk ; I was 
without power to act, or to think for my own safety. 
When the sky was streaked with the first light, I rose 
up from amidst the tall beans, where I had couched, 
and had been quadting at every sound ; I rose up. 
Sir, indeed, and attempted to escape; but it was 
only seeming to attempt it ; for my limbs had lost 
their spring ; guilt had palsied their smews ; I bid 
them move, but they denied me. Or would you be* 



tieye. Sir, t^iat I could have been taken as I waa^ 
By one of far less qpeed, of &r less stsength, of te 
less courage V 

As he spoke tiius, his tone became more yehe^ 
ment, and his face for an instant assumed a different 
character. A sudden glow of anger flashed over it ; 
he looked fiercely, as if he were about to rush to the 
combat; he was proud in the consciousness of supe* 
liority. But soon relaxing into his former tone, he 
continued thus : '^ No, no, Sir ! My g\iilt had cowed 
xne, and I cared not what became of me. I was ia 
no condition or temper to use the words which they 
felsely imputed to me. I wished for death, not hey 
cimse I hsul glutted my fury, but because I saw only 
woe before me in life.'' 

" Well," I said, " this must be left, like many 
other things, to your own conscience. You must 
examine it without shrinking, and search to the very 
bottom with an inflexible severity : for if you yourseif 
do not, God Vidll, you may be sure ; and it is much 
better that you should do it, than he. And I will tell 
you plainly, that whoever might be capable of speak* 
ing such words at such a moment can have nothing 
of human nature about him. At least he must be 
sunk below the lowest condition of man, living in 
savage wilds, without social intercourse, without do* 
mestic charities, without law, without God and re* 
ligion. But it is too true that such wretched beings 
exist sometimes even amongst civilized men. They 
have neglected God, his word, and his worship ; and 
so he has cast them off", and given them up to their 
own lusts and furious passions ; and thus they plunge 
into crimes which savages themselves would blush at 
or abhor. You have neglected religion, Jacob; I 

T 2 
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know it well ; and so your passions have been grow- 
ing up to get the mastery over you; they had no 
strong tie to bind them ; they had little of natural 
tenderness to soften them. For although I might 
acquit you, and you might acquit yourself of that last 
atrocity, yet no man will acquit you, nor you your- 
jself, of most atrocious cruelty. It came home, it 
seems, to your own bosom with an avenging pang, 
at the very instant of your flight. You were reported 
at your trial to have been an indulgent husband ; and 
your poor wife herself, I know, even after you had 
beat her repeatedly, still allowed it, and appeared to 
be glad to mention every instance of your love for her. 
But, Oh ! Brockboum, where was this love, when 
you seized such a murderous implement as that rake 
with its iron teeth ; when you brandished it in your 
hands, and smote all around you with undistinguishing 
rage, and shattered everything that came in its way ; 
and still more, where was your love, when she be- 
sought your mercy, and adjured you perhaps by the 
recollection of all your former mutual endearments, 
and fell to the ground exclaiming that you had killed 
her; yet you continued your strokes, without one 
tender thought to stop your uplifted hand, upon her 
poor fractured and streaming head, beating the ground 
itself too on each side in your fury, until her tongue 
could no longer intreat your pity, nor her eye look 
Ujp to you with the expectation of it ; in short, until 
she was speechless, and senseless and her eyes closed, 
apparently to open no more in this world. No 
memory of past kindnesses between you both once 
bccurr^ ; no faint spark of affection once rekindled 
itself within you ; everything sacred, everything dear 
in your connexion with her, was driven from your 
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breast ; your own eye neither pitied, nor spared. But 
I can proceed no farther with the description of such 
a scene as this ; I will hasten to that which follows." 
I had now touched, at length, the right chord for 
stirring his softer emotions, if he had any ; and it 
appeared that he had. Unconcerned myself, yet, by 
the mere force of imagination, I had worked myself 
up to a high pitch of feeling ; but Jacob Brockboum 
wept now in earnest ; these things were no empty 
imaginations to him; these were substantial, dire 
realities. He wept aloud and sore, like Esau ; and 
like him he could not undo the past. I contemplated 
him, as I had done before, with compassion ; but a 
thought came suddenly and forcibly into my mind; 
which, I knew, must create him still more pain, and 
yet my duty required that I should give it vent, to 
warn him. " Ah ! mark," I said, solemnly and de- 
voutly, "mark the displeasure and the judgment of 
God upon this connexion of yours with Mary Brock- 
boum ! It began in lust ; it has ended iii death. To 
make that connexion you transgressed God's laws J 
you broke it by a worse transgression than the first— 
you corrupted her, and now you have slain her. Yoii 
attempted indeed to cast a veil over your earlier sin 
by the sacred ceremony of marriage: but your mar- 
riage was a profanation of all that is sacred, and God 
would not bless it. No, the rite must be hallowed 
by modesty, by chastity, by purity of manners and 
heart, to draw down upon it the favourable regard 
of heaven. These beautiful graces were not in 
your train when you entered the temple of God, and 
they did not accompany you back from thence. Yott 
went there no more to ask him to sanctify this deed * 
you thought not of him ; you lived without him ; but 
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be was preparing a bitter recompense, and at length 
lie emptied the vial of his wradi upon you. Mark 
this, and shun the incitements of lust ; ^ when lust 
liath conceived, it bringeth forth sin ; and sin, when 
it is finished; bringeth forth death.' " 

He was deeply struck with this brief history of 
Imnself, and withthe new world of providences whidb 
I -had now opened to his view. Every symptom of 
an agitated mind was renewed, and -tears, more and 
more abundant, were superadded to the rest ; but his 
tears seemed to relieve him from the effects of the 
other more painM symptoms , and to vestore the hf 
cuHy of fipeech. However, it was not long ufter I 
StOf^sed, and before I had fixed upon any probable 
method of still further awakening his conscience 
and setting it to work, when he broke the silence 
lumself, and told his own story with correspondent 
gestures, forcibly and pathetically, and I think very 
nearly thus : — 

" Yes, Sir," he said, " it is true enough. From 
the beginning to the ending God has not been mth 
me. How should he ? I was sinning against him 
continually ; I see it now, and I will make no more 
vain excuses to myself, or to you. Sir. But hear me. 
Sir, I beseech you, for a few minutes, whilst I relate 
tiie circumstances of the last unlucky night. Who- 
ever knows them will have some compassion upon 
me at the least, I am sure, even whilst he condemns 
me, and hates me for my deed. As I came near to 
fbe cluster of cottages, Sir, I heard loud and con- 
fined sounds of merriment. Ah ! I said to myself 
iiembling with alarm and fear^ surely my Mary is 
not amongst those riotous people ! Surely, she has 
not forgotten, so soon^ the correction which I gsre 
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lier but last Sunday for her drunkenness ! Well, Sir, 
I went to my own cottage ; the door was unfastened ; 
the fire was gone out ; all was pitch-darkness ; I 
called, but nobody answered. My mind misgave 
me, and I shook all over from head to foot. How- 
ever, I groped my way up-stairs ; there was a chance 
that she might be fast asleep in bed. I hoped it was 
so, but my fear was greater than my hope. I felt 
all over the bed, Sir, with my two hands ; she was not 
there. I trembled more than ever, but I was roused 
too, and my anger was kindled, and the thought 
pressed itseLT upon me, that I must punish severely 
for this. There was another bed in a comer, and i 
heard some one breathing in it. It might be her^ t 
fancied, she used to sleep there when she was intoxi* 
cated ; for I would not suffer her to sleep with me. 
I felt ; it was her son. Then it is too true, I said ; 
she is drinking and singing with y««ider drunken 
noisy folks ; but I must fetch her home ; and now 
my trouble and my anger were more than I could 
bear. I came down stairs again, and struck a Hght, 
«nd out I went with a hurried step and a beating 
heart. I knocked loudly and wrathnilly at Hodges' 
door; they answered me irom the window above, 
ihat everybody was just gone, and my wife amongst 
the rest. What could I do now? Where could I 
jgo to search for her ? My brain began to bum ; 
dreadful suspicions darted through it. But whilst I 
stood fixed to the spot in this doubt and uncertainty 
of mind, a voice caught my ears; it was hers! 1 
started ; it came from a hovel at a short distance. I 
listened, and heard the voice of another person talk- 
ing and laughing with her ; it was a man's voice ! 
Distraction seized me ; I rushed thitherward ; I ex- 
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pected to see a sight that would blast my eyes, and 
Blight my peace for ever ; I had no weapon with me, 
but my right hand was armed with vengeance. Well, 
Sir ; I found no man in the hovel, I confess it ; nor 
did I perceive any man escape ; what became of him, 
I cannot guess ; her I found lying upon some scat- 
tered straw. Who would doubt the deed. Sir, either 
done, or intended to be done ? I was worked up to 
madness. Who will bear to walk the earth, a thing 
for fingers to point at, a butt for jests and scorn, to 
reckon liimself a man no more ?" 

His own energy and excess of feeling suddenly 
overwhelmed him here, and stopped liis utterance. 
The image of the events, no doubt, flashed vividly 
jacross his mind, and placed him again on the agoniz- 
ing spot, where his honour, as he thought, had been 
stabbed and destroyed. But at length, with a ter- 
rible effort, he resumed, and exclaimed fiercely, " I 
dragged her home, Sir," then remembering, I sup- 
pose, with commiseration and remorse, the succeed- 
mg scene of horror, he relented in an instant, and 
-said with tears and sobs, '' I can relate no more ; you 
have described the rest yourself. Sir." 

As soon as I was able to speak, I said, '^ You 
were thrown into a very difiicult and trying situation 
it must be acknowledged ; and there is no man, con- 
scious of his own infirmities, who will not be dis- 
posed to pity you ! I do from my heart. May God 
pity you too, and may you always look up to Him 
for help hereafter! You have tried your own strength, 
and it has failed you entirely ; henceforth pray for, 
and depend upon a greater — henceforth put your 
temper and your passions under the government of 
God and religion. But I must not conceal from you, 
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Brockbourn, that, if the thought were true, which 
disturbed and agitated you so much, then all that 
I said to you about the unprepared state of the 
wretched unhappy woman will affect you with a 
double force. It is horror enough to tlunkthat she 
received her death-blow in a state of drunkenness ; 
if that death-blow surprised her too in the sinful gra- 
tification of lust and adultery, what is it but horror 
upon horror?" : 

He himself was persuaded that his conjecture was 
right, and it was evident that the torture of his mind 
was now proportionably severe and terrible ; but I 
was not so persuaded, for being perfectly acquainted 
with the position of the hovel, I believed it to be ab- 
solutely impossible that a man should have come out 
of it, without being seen by him. So I said, " But 
you were mistaken, Brockbourn ; I am confident of 
it. She is free, at least, from the- amazing and 
intolerable load of guilt which must needs press down 
to eternal ruin a sinner summoned away in the midst 
of an adulterous act. No, no, this was not so. De- 
pend upon it, it was your own error. You were sus- 
picious and jealous ; she had given you reason to be 
iso ; but your suspicions and your jealousy, and all 
your jaundiced senses and feiculties were at once let 
loose in a most unfortunate moment ; you were inr 
toxicated and enraged, so you rushed on blind and 
headlong. Ah ! it was God's judgment upon you ; 
and it was a tremendous judgment, but not a final 
one ; it may yet save your sotd !" 

I had now exhausted myself in every way, and I 
had agitated the man to the very utmost verge of 
endurance. I determined, therefore, to break up the 
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g gi ntvc r Bati on here. In the cool moments of reflec- 
lion, if there were any thing more proper to be said 
er done, I trusted that I luiould discover it ; and I 
luid ahready taken measures for seeing him again. 
£b I said, ^^ Brockboum, I have done, and I wiU 
now send you away, but first we will pray to- 
•gpether." 

In an instant, and before I had thought of lookmg 
for a prayer-book, he was down upon his knees, wit£ 
every token of 'humility, devotion, and penitence. I 
was deeply struck and I paused for a while, behold- 
ing this striking spectacle with awe and with grati- 
tode ; Ihen I prayed silently, that God would both 
4each him how to pray, and also bless his prayer. 
A£ta whidi, ahnost involuntarily, and without know- 
ing it, (so quiokly and so forcibly did that beautiful 
wid dime parable present itself to my thoughts,) I 
mganihus : '^ Two men went up to the temple to 
pray, the one a Pliarisee, the other a Publican f and 
ivhilst I stood over him I repeated it by recollectioa 
4o the end. When this was done, I knelt dowB 
myself by the side of him, with a prayer-book in my 
liand, and read 'die commination-psalm, omitting the 
fourth verse as well as the two last ; but the verse is 
which the penitent, dejected monarch supplicates to 
be delivered firom blood-guiltiness, a verse* which I 
never used on other occasions, I used now with a 
solemn emphatic fervency. I heard Jacob Brodkr 
boiim's rsobs — (his face was hid with hb hands. I 
next read the second commination-prayer, with such 
alterations as made it a personal prayer of mine 
for him. The benediction at the end of that service 
concluded my performances and intentions. 
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He rose soon af^er me, and without giving him 
time to speak, I beckoned to him with my linger, and 
being desirous not to expose him to the curiosity and 
the gaze of the servants, I dismissed him myself 
through the front-door. 



Chapter III. 

THOMAS AND MARGARET TURNER— 
THE EUCHARIST. 



§ 1. The Turners, 

When Thomas Turner began to fear for his life, the 
apothecary shaking his head doubtfully, and his dis- 
order, mixed apparently of asthma and consumption, 
gaining ground daily, he sent for me, I had lately 
missed him in my parish walks, but I was ignorant of 
his sickness. He was one of that numerous class so 
often described, who seem to live without a God in 
the world ; at church he was never seen, nor did he 
listen to me effectually when I invited him again and 
again to come there. This surprised me the more, 
because his behaviour towards me, and indeed to- 
wards every body, was remarkably civil and proper 
in all respects ; and whenever I wanted any thing done 
in the way of his business, I always employed him. 
He kept carts and horses, and was pretty constantly 
occupied in carrying gravel, and turf, and peat-earth, 
and whatever else was necessary for our gardens, as 
well as in removing furniture and all sorts of goods 
backwards and forwards, to and from the neighbour- 
ing town. Being paid for these services in ready 
money, he generally had it at command ; and, as I 
was sorry to find upon enquiry, he spent daily a large 
proportion of it at the alehouse. In short, he had the 
bad reputation of being a drunken fellow ; but even in 
his cups he never forgot his natural civility ; every 
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body called him a good-natured, harmless man, an 
enemy to none biit hhnself ; not very wise in the 
abstract, and totally unable to resist the powerful 
temptation of having money in his pocketl ' • 

• Such was Thomas Turner ; but it is time to intro- 
duce his wife Margaret to the notice of the reader, 
especially as she is destined to hold the most promi- 
nent part in this dialogue. She had much more sense 
and understanding than her husband, and was in trudi 
naturally very shrewd and clever. She was honest, 
too, in her transactions, at least so I believed when I 
became first acquainted with her ; but she was fond 
of a dram, to which those transJEictions gave her too 
strong an inclination. She was up often in the middle 
of the night, and away to the fish-market, without 
any regard to weather ; and then in her cart she 
retailed her purchases all aroimd the neighbourhood ; 
and if any thing remained she carried it about near 
home upon her head. With equal industry and early 
rising, she sometimes frequented the vegetable market, 
and with equal results. These exertions and constant 
exposure, be the barometer or thermometer what they 
might, together with the not immoderate use of gin, 
had as yet produced no apparently bad effect upon 
her health ; she was forty years of age, and fair and 
fat withal. She was well spoken besides ; but not 
naturally and constitutionally as her husband was ; it 
suited her to be so, and she was worldly wise, and 
knew very well what it suited her to be. But woe 
betide those who provoked her, for nature had given 
her a great Volubility of tongue, and the markets had 
taught her to arm it with tlie bitterest language and 
the most virulent abuse. 

• Such was Margaret Turner ; and, like her hus- 
band, she was totally negligent of public worship. 



But,, in this state of muninent danger ia wbich he 
T^am lay, some religious thoughts obtruded themselvea 
ii^oa both of them; their minds misgave them a 
little, and they doubted whether they had been pur- 
suing a safe system, so I was. called in to quiet them, 
if I could. 

The poor man seemed sadly reduced, and in the 
last stage of his earthly existence. He was fto^ppA 
almost upright in bed by vaiious contnvanceft, bat 
stall he could scarcely breathe, and was consequently 
incapable, or very nearly so, of any conv^sation with 
me at all. Under these circumstances, seatii^ myself 
on a chair by the bed-side, I could only n>eak to him 
generally in a continued dbcourse, wimout. requir-^ 
ing specific answers, and indeed withooit putting 
the greater part of what I said into the form, of ques- 
tkms ; but first I read to him the exhortation in out 
service, and having paused for a few momaots, ac** 
cording to my usual practice, when I had finished the 
passage about the foture reckoning, and the necesdty 
of self-examination to prepare for it, which drew tears: 
fipom his eyes ; I then enlarged upon all the points 
of his misconduct with which I was acquainted, and 
upon all the aggravations of it, and my wishes seemed 
to be folfiUed. His countenance, his gestures, and 
tlie few words which he was able to utter, betokened 
the consciousness of sin, sorrow, and shame for the 
GDnunission of it, and the desire of making his peace 
with God. Upon this I opened to him the Christian 
scheme of reconciliation through him who died finr 
siimers, he was not entirely ignorant of the extent 
of it before, but now for the first time he- appeared to 
lay hold of it, as his great sheet-anchor, and firmly 
to beUeve, and put his whole tnu^, in the Saviour 
himselt 
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Thus fiur therefore I had advanced, as I- supposed, 
yfesry prosperously ; and the next step which I took, 
to all appearance, succeeded equally welL The 
prayers in our visitation service were sufficiently' 
adapted to his case, and I read two or three of them,, 
which he accompanied with hi& tears, and he never 
omitted to how at the name of the blessed Jesus. L 
tiiought it proper, therefore, now to mention the 
sacrament, for which he seemed fit in one great par« 
ticular at least, and of which the delay might be dan^ 
gerous : but he declined it at once, and as decisively: 
a» could well be done, both in tone and manner, by 
a person who could scarcely speak or breathe. So I 
turned to his wife, and asked her if she knew ikie. 
reason of t^s conduct, which appeared to me so> 
strange and unaccountable. ^ O yes. Sir," she an- 
swered, '' I know the reason very well ; it is not for 
such people as we are to take the sacrament ; we are 
not fit fbr It ; it is only for those who are out of the 
way of temptation, and who have no trouble to get 
liuor living. 

This speech of Mrs. Turner's included a great 
many things, and I paused for a moment to consider 
what might be the best method of taking up the sub« 
ject At length I enquired, whether she thought tiiat 
it was quite optional with all of us to receive the 
sacrament, or not ; so that we might neglect it, if we 
}^eased to do so, without making God angry with U8|. 
or forfeiting his &vour. From- her reply to this 
question I collected, that she did not go quite to the 
extent of considenng it a mere optional thing with all 
people, so that it might be entirely and universally 
hid aside ; but at all events she seemed to think, that 
the great mass might safdy neglect it, whilst the'£sw^ 
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who had nothing to do but to read their Bibles, and 
go to church, might perhaps be bound, to attend to 
it ** Now then, tell me," I said, " what is your 
opinion about the eighth commandment ? Do you 
suppose, that some men are bound by that command- 
ment to refrain from stealing, and others not; or, 
that it binds us all to refrain ?" ^^ It binds us all, 
certainly, Sir,'* she answered. " Then you think," I 
said, ^^ that the command to take the sacrament is 
of a different kind from the command to be honest V* 
Here she hesitated a little, and at length asked 
me, if there were any such command to be found in 
the Scriptures ? " Undoubtedly," I said. *' When 
Jesus Christ presented the bread and wine to his di^ 
ciples, that they might eat and drink, he bid them do 
this in remembrance of hwi," " Yes, Sir," she re- 
plied, " that is very true ; and I see. plainly enough, 
that his disciples were bound, as long as tibey lived, 
to keep up the memory of him in this manner ; but I 
do not see that all people are commanded to do it." 
" Why," I said, *' the reason of the thing extends to 
us all alike. Upon giving them the bread, he toki 
Ihem that it was his body which was broken for 
them ; and upon giving them the cup, he said, drink 
ye all of it, for this is my blood of the New Testa- 
ment, which is shed for you and for many, for the 
remission of sins. Now, here you are informed that 
his blood was shed for many others besides the dis- 
ciples ; and what do you think of his body ? Do you 
think that it was broken on the cross for tiie disciples 
alone ?" " No, indeed," she answered, " I am not 
so ignorant." " Very well then," I said, "you will 
probably allow, upon second thoughts, that at least 
all those who are to profit by his dea^, and obtain 
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the^^forgiveness of their sins in consequence of it, are 
bound by the conunand to keep up for ever that sort 
of memorial of him." ** It looks like it, indeed," she 
replied. '* Certainly, it does," I said ; ^' and it ap- 
pears to me also, that they who do not keep up this 
memorial of his death, virtually abandon of tneir own 
accord all right and title to the forgiveness of sins 
which his death was intended to procure." " That 
would be a very serious matter, indeed," she answered, 
doubthigly. '* Well, but," I said, ^'this at least stands 
to reason, does it not, that they who will not preserve 
the appointed remembrance of a person, or thing, 
will come afterwards with a very bad grace to ask for 
some great benefit, which is only to be had by that 
person, or thmg, and which is the very cause of 
appointing the remembrance to be pifeserved?" 

Here she seemed to be somewhat shaken, and did 
not attempt to speak ; so I continued. '^ In point 
of fact, Jesus Christ died for the whole world ; all 
mankind, therefore, are equally interested in his death; 
they stand equally in need of it ; and therefore they 
are equally bound to keep up that memorial of it, 
which he himself appointed; and consequently the 
command is addressed to us all, when he said, upon 
presenting the cup, do this, as oft as ye shall diink it, 
m remembrance of me. This is proved, too, by the 
practice of the first Christians. Give me your Bible, 
and I will shew you what that practice was." There 
was no Bible, as there should have been, in the sick 
room, but she was not without one in the house, and 
after a short delay she brought it to me. I then 
pointed out to her the several passages which speak 
of their breaking bread from house to house, and. of 
their continuing steadfastly in the doctrine and fel- 

VOL. III. u 
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lowsbip of the Apostles, and in breaking of bread 
and in prayer. From the second chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles I turned to the eleventh of St. Paul'^ 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, where that Apostle 
gives directions about this sacrament, and finds fseuilt 
with an improper administration of it ; but I read 
only as much as was sufficient to establish the fJEict, 
that wherever the Christian religion was settled, the 
ceremony of the Lord's Supper was ordained also* 
and enjoined upon all Christians alike. Afterwards, 
however, I dwelt a little upon the circumstances of 
St. Paul, to shew her the importance of the ceremony, 
as well as the certainty that it was intended to be 
universally adopted. " St. Paul," I said, " was not 
present when our blessed Lord instituted the. holy rite, 
nor did he first learn any thing about it firom those 
who were. It was made known to him by our Lord 
himself. His expressions to the Corinthians are 
these : ' I have r-eceived of the Lord that which also 
I delivered unto ymij that the Lord Jesus the same 
night in which he was betrayed took bread,' and that 
he spoke such and such words,, and did such and 
such things. Now then, I ask you, Mrs. Turner, 
what was the use of Christ's appearing miraculously 
to St. Paul, to tell him all the history of the first in- 
stitution of the Sacrament, if it were not to be esta- 
blished every where, and were not besides a matter 
of general importance to us all ? That the Apostle 
so understood it is plain by his conduct." 

Mrs. Turner was silent for some time, and seemed 
to be quite unable to controvert my position ; but at 
length recurring in her thoughts to what I had said 
about the eighth commandment, she answered, that 
notwithstanding all this, she could never bring her* 
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self to suppose, that we were under the same obliga- 
tion to take the Sacrament, as we were te keep our 
hands from [Hcking and stealing. '^ For you know, 
Sir," she added, ^^ we could not go on at all, if we 
were to rob one another every day as we pleased ; 
but we may be very good men and women, as ^ as 
I can see, without the Sacrament; and the world 
perhaps would go on just as well without any Sacra- 
ment at all."—" Then do you think," I said, " that 
you are at liberty to make a distinction in the divine 
commands, and to pick and choose out of them, and 
obey only those of which you understand the use, and 
neglect the rest, or at least consider them to be less 
binding upon you?" 

Here she hesitated ; so I continued. " My opi- 
nion is this. Be the command what it may, if it 
come from God, we have nothing to do but obey. If 
we understand the use of the command, it is very 
well ; but if not, still we must obey, or submit to the 
consequences ; and we may depend upon it that God 
will punish a wilful disobedience even of the least, or 
the most unintelligible, of his commands; and the 
more. severely,. if we should presume to argue that 
they are useless, or of little consequence. What 
would you say to your children, if they should refuse 
to obey any command of yours, and tell you that 
they did not see any use in obeying you in that par- 
ticular instance V — " Why," she exclaimed eagerly, 
" I should box thdr ears well ;" and then, suddenly 
recollecting herself, she added, " but I should never 
order them to do anything useless, or unnecessary.'* 
— " Oh ! then," I said, " you are wiser than God ; 
you never order anything useless or unnecessary, but 
God does ! And so God has no right to punish the 

u 2 
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neglect of some oi his commancb, but yoa may punkh 
the neglect of any of yours l** This brought the 
colour into her face ; but still she persisted in assert- 
ing, that she saw no use in the Sacrament, although 
it might be a divine command. *^ Never mind thaif** 
I rejoined. ^' The right conduct for im is to obey, 
and to leave the use to God ; and then, no doubt, he 
will find some way of making our humility and fiuth- 
fulness very useM to us, and of rewarding us for 
Aose virtues beyond anything that we can now ima- 

r^ And do you not thii^ that many things may 
useful to you, without your knowing how, and 
when 1" She looked doubtmlly ; so I asked her, if 
parents did not continually order thdr diildren to do 
ttungs, which they knew would be very meM to 
them, but which the children themselves tbraght to 
be only troublesome, or painful? She could not 
deny it *^ So then," I said, '' the superior under- 
standing may see a use, when the inferior sees none. 
And is not our understandings as &r below the 
understanding of God, as the understanding of a 
child is below that of the parent?" She suj^posed it 
was. ^* Well then," I said^ ^' if this be so, it would 
clearly be b^ter for us, to consider God as the wisest 
and best of parents, and ourselves as his children^ 
whom he would train up to goodness and happiness ; 
and in consequence to imitate the humbleness and the 
docility of children ; obeying his will in everydiing, 
without contradiction or cavil, and without foolishly 
presimiing that we know more than he does of our 
own wants and necessities. But, afiier all, am I to be 
understood, as if I allowed, that we could not discov^ 
any use in this Sacrament ? Far from it The uses 
are both many and great. One has been already 
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mentioned, or at least implied; a use which the 
blessed author of the Sacrament himself pointed out ; 
the keeping up the remembrance of his deaUi. And 
St Paul says, ' When ye eat this bread, and drink 
this cup, ye do shew the Lord's death till he come.' 
It is to his death we owe ever3rthing of the utmost 
moment to us, and therefore it should be as often as 
possible in our thoughts, and so represented as to 
make an awful impression upon us. It would not do 
to leave this to every man's private meditations ; we 
should soon forget it altogether, or cease to think of 
It, or think of it ineffectually. Some rite, some cere* 
mony, some sensible token is absolutely necessary to 
keep up a due feeling of it ; and this therefore, no 
doubt, was one reason why the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper was appointed, for our sakes, by a 
wise and merciful God ; and by St Paul's expression, 
till he come, you may see plainly enough, that the 
same Sacrament is intended to continue as long as 
tlie worid itself endures." 

Mrs. Turner made no attempt to speak in reply to 
ibis. It was too evident, thiU she was determined 
not to be convinced ; and that the removal of the 
objections which she had brought forward, although 
it had silenced her for the present, had not gone to 
the bottom of her real difficulties. Something, or 
many Uiings, perhaps, were still behind, which as yet 
she did not choose to mention ; so I addressed my- 
self to her sick husband. '' You have heard," I 
said, "' no doubt, ail diat has passed in conversation 
between your wife and myself. The ordinance of the 
Sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, as you 
now understand, is enjoined alike to us all for ever, 
and it has at least one manifest and striking use ; 
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namely, to preserve in the mind a lively recollectioH 
of that which is so important to us^ as to exceed all 
possibility of being properly valued. Of this ordi- 
nance you have never partaken in the days of your 
health and strength, although instituted by your 
blessed Saviour hmiself, and for so gracious a pur- 
pose, that even gratitude, if no other motive, should 
nave led you to be in the constant practice of it. 
By the wiU of others, you have entered into covenant 
^th him at your baptism ; but you have never shewn, 
by your own will, and by coming to his holy table, 
that you wish to be considered as remaining in that 
covenant, and abiding by it ; as cherishing a grateful 
memory of his sufferings and death for you ; or as 
claiming any interest and share in the benefits and 
blessings which he purchased for you at so dear a 
cost to himself. Hitnerto, I say, you have neglected 
this ceremony, which is almost your only Chiistian 
badge; but it is now brought forcibly to your 
thoughts by my ministrations, and it is still in your 
power to perform it. God graciously spares your life, 
as it should seem, for this very end. You are, as it 
Uppears to mc, and I believe that you have the same 
o^on yourself, in imminent danger of death; and, 
tJonsequently, it is quite uncertain, how long that power 
may be indulged to you ; but most probable that 
the indulgence will be short. At the same time, I 
see nothing to deter you from this great duty ; unless 
indeed you have been guilty of some heinous crime, 
for which you refuse to ask forgiveness, and which 
you are resolved to repeat, if opportunities should 
recur ; and unless there still rankles in your breast 
some deeply rooted feeling of malice and hostility 
towards any of your fellow-men, who, like yourself, 
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are but dust and ashes. Were this so, then mdeed I 
would say, receive not this holy Sacrament with such 
an unholy mind ; but I would say also, will you die 
thus ? Alas ! alas ! if you are in that state you are 
Bot fit to die ; nor will this Sacrament make you so.** 

In speaking this I had assumed a very grave and 
solemn tone, as the subject naturally suggested to 
me. It thrilled the sick man with awe ; he trembled 
exceedingly, and seemed anxious to say something ; 
but his agitation suppressed his voice. Upon tlus 
his wife interposed^ and assured me, that there was 
BOt a single himian being against whom he bore any 
malice^ and that he had never been guilty of any sin 
that she knew of, except one. " And to be sure, 
Sir," she added^ " that sin has sorely beset him ; I 
cannot deny it. He has been sorry for it. every 
morning, and returned to it every evening. It is 
likely enough, that he may be more sorry for it now 
than he has ever been before; but still, from past 
experience, I should fear, that, if he were to recover, 
he would fall into the snare again. If I were quite 
sure that he was going to die, I would advise him to 
take the Sacrament." " Yes, yes," said the poor 
man himself, faltering, and scarcely articulate, " if I 
were to take it, and afterwards recover, I should never 
forgive myself, or be at peace any more." 

Well, thought I secretly, this is a most extraordi- 
nary case ; how am I to understand it ? Has the 
wretched man absolutely determined in his own 
mind, if God should spare his life, to return to the 
very sin which has stirred up the divine anger against 
him, and put his life in jeopardy ? To explore this 
matter to the bottom, if possible, I said, " It has not 
pleased God to bless you with the free use of your 
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speech, but you liear readily and distinctly wbatever 
is spoken by others ; listen therefore, whilst I talk to 
your wife, and only stop us when you differ from us. 
You are afraid, Mrs. Turner, that if your husband 
recovers, he wiU relapse into his habits of drinking ; 
and he seems to have the same fear himself or rather 
to be quite sure of it Now I ask you, if he recover, 
not having taken the Sacrament, and relapse into 
drunkenness, will he be at peace in his own mind, as 
he appears to insinuate that he shall be?" ^^No, 
Sir," she answered, ^' he does not mean thai; for he 
has always been troubled in his conscience about it ; 
but he means that it will be a more dreadful thing 
for him to commit the same sin after taking the Sa- 
crament, and that his trouble will be greater than 
ever." ^ " Well, then," I said, " what counsel would 
you give him in respect of this sin ? Here he is 
lying under Grod's mighty avenging hand in conse- 
quence of it. He has made resolutions against it 
continually under other circumstances ; but they 
were not strong enough, and have always failed him. 
Would not you advise him to make still stronger 
resolutions, u he could do so?" She granted it 
*' And do you not also tliink," I inquired again, 
" that God himself, having inflicted this blow upon 
him, both wishes and expects him to make stronger 
resolutions ?" ^' No doubt of it, Sir ; " she replnd. 
** Then, if he does make such resolutions," I said, 
'* God will be pleased with him now, will he nol^ 
whatever may come afterwards?" " It should 
seem so, indeed, Sir," she answered. ^^ And ought 
he not," I asked, " to be better satisfied and more 
at peace with himself, if he does the best that he 
can; that is, if he makes the best and strongest 
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resolatioiis in his power ? " She allowed it readily. 
" On the contrary," I Baid, *' if he forbear to make 
such resolutions, in this great extremity, when God 
presseth him sore, and yet should recover, and then 
relapse into his sin ; would he not have greater 
reason to reproach himself, and to affirm, mat he 
could never forgive himself for having neglected to 
take the most efifectual step for his own security ?" 
*' It is true enough, Sir," she answered. 

Having advanced so &r, and the sick man having 
assented by his silence, I suddenly turned my argu- 
ment to hear upon her, and enquired, if she did not 
think, that so awful a ceremony as the Sacrament, and 
one which they both of them seemed to dread so 
much, would not produce the strongest resolutions of 
amendment beforehand, and be most likelv to bind 
them to maintain and execute those resolutions after- 
wards ; so that a person who did not receive the Sa- 
crament could by no means be considered as having 
tried the most e£tectual remedy for his errors, but od 
the contrary, as having wilfully abstained fix>m trying 
it, even when urged by his afflictions, and exhorted 
by his minister, to do it The earnestness of my 
manner in pronouncing this, and the cogency of the 
argument itself^ appeared to alarm her excessively, 
am ahnost to compel her to yield ; but after a while 
her natural shrewdness returned, and being still de* 
termined, if possible, to escape, she replied, that she 
had known several persons who had taken the Sacrsr 
ment, and were after all no better than their neigh- 
bours ; so that it had been no help to them whatever. 
'' Well," I said, ^^ that may he true enough ; but they 
might not have taken it with the same views, or un- 
der the same impressive circumstances that your huae* 
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band would take it now ; and therefore, the cases 
ought not to be compared together. But how could 
it possibly be known, that it had been no help to them 
whatever ? They might be no better than their neigh- 
bours, and not so good as they should be, and yet 
much better than they would themselves have been 
without it. However, the natural tendency of the 
Sacrament is to be useful to us ; and if it fiul in some 
instances, ought it to be- rejected in all, or in any 
others ? Is not bark a good medicine for the ague ? " 
She allowed it. '' Does it not fail now and then ?" 
I asked. '^ It does, certainly,'' she answered. " Then 
I suppose,'' I said, " you would advise the doctors to 
lay It aside for ever ? " 

She saw the absurdity of this, and began to be very 
uneasy, but remained silent; so I endeavoured to 
gain ground in this manner. '^ If a person receives 
the Sacrament hypocritically, to set himself off in the 
eyes of men, or to curry favour with his superiors, it 
is not likely that God will prosper the deed ; to such 
a person, acting with such a view, it will be a curse, 
and not a blessing. But, on the other hand, if a per- 
son receives it out of a principle of obedience to a 
divine command ; and still more, if he receives it under 
a lively sense of what Christ has done for him ; and 
further yet, if he receive it in order to bind himself 
by the most solemn engagement to depart from all 
iniquity-: then, be assured he will be blessed in his 
deed ; God will pour out the Holy Spirit upon him, 
and Chiist will strengtlten him that he may do every 
thing. We see by our Bibles that the holy men were 
of);en visited from Heaven in a more especial manner 
when they were employed in prayer. How much 
more may we expect it, when we are spiritually eating 
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the body and drinking the blood of Christ ! He said 
himself, where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them. And 
doubtless for some purposes of inestimable benefit ; 
to do them some essential good. What your husband 
wants is spiritual strength; firmness of mind, and 
steadfastness of heart to cleave to his own resolves. 
He may have this firom Christ ; the event has shewn 
that he will never have it from himself. But will 
Christ give it him, do you think, if he disobeys 
Christ's commands ? Is it not obedience that may 
expect the blessing, and further help to obey in every 
thing?" 

I paused here ; but she was still silent, and I hoped 
that I had made a sensible impression upon her, wluch 
had extended to her husband also. However, I now 
put the question to him directly, whether he would 
wish tiiat the Sacrament should be administered to 
him. His answer undeceived me ; for he said with 
difficulty, and with much stammering, (death sitting 
i^parently on his faded countenance,) '^ I had rather 
wait a little longer first, if you please. Sir ;" and then 
he repeated the expression two or three times, *^ a lit- 
tle longer ; a little longer. Sir." 

I was astonished and vexed at the man's folly and 
blindness ; but I restrained my feelings as well as I 
could, and merely asked him, how many days he ex- 
pected to live, and how many more opportunities he 
expected to enjoy. Upon this his wife resumed the 
conversation, and said, '* He has been as ill as he is 
now. Sir, more than once before, and has rallied and 
revived. Yesterday, I think, he was even worse ; so 
perhaps, he is not unreasonable. Sir, in hoping that 
his hour is not yet come ; and by waiting he may 
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take the Sacrament more propeily/' — ^* Ah I Mrs. 
Tamer," I exchiimed with earnestness, "you are 
tempting God ! You are tempting God ! And I 
wish the event may not be the same as in the case of 
your poor friend Sands, the errand-man. I pressed 
nun as I have done your husband ; and, like your 
husband, he depended upon a future opportunity, and 
a future power. But the chill hand of deadi was 
already smiting hhn. It was two o'clock, and I said 
to him, I will come again to you in an hour ; see that 
you are ready for me! But the great church-bell 
sounded no more in his ears. I went at three, and 
he was a corpse. Does not this fact speak to you in 
thunder, as it were ? What if Grod, incensed at your 
idle excuses and delays, should say to your husband, 
too, this hour shall thy soul be required of thee ; then 
vdiat time wilt thou have for preparation ? ** 

I was somewhat roused at the amazing perverseness 
and foolishness of their conduct, as it appeared to ifie, 
and I was beginning to assume a more authoritative 
and rebuking tone ; but, suddenly reflecting that it 
might not be right to alarm them into the fulfilment 
of my wishes in the case of such a duty as the Sacra- 
ment, I checked myself, and took rather a hasty leave. 
This they immediately interpreted as a mark of my 
displeasure ; and very soon Mrs. Turner came run- 
ning after me, and entreated me, at her husband's 
express desire, as she said, to be so kind to call upon 
him again another tune. " I will call," I said, '^ at 
your house affain this very day: you may depend 
upon it ; but shall I find Turner alive ?" — " I hope 
you will. Sir," she answered. " Well ; God grant 
It ! " I ejaculated with fervency, as I hurried away 
from her ; but, humanly speaking, I had no expecta- 
tion of it 
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In the eveninp^, when it began to grow dusk, I ex- 
ecuted my promise, and took my basket with me, that, 
if the poor man still existed, I might be prepared for 
any event. I had thought that he could not be worse, 
and yet alive ; but he was evidently worse, although 
happily in the full possession of ms understanding. 
His cheeks had sunk ; his complexion was of a more 
deadly hue ; Ms respiration more difficult ; and, when- 
ever he breathed, it produced a rattling sound in his 
throat Yet he could speak as well as in the morn- 
ing ; that is, with the same feeble, filtering, broken 
efforts. There were several women in the room, be* 
aides his wife, both old and young, manifestly waiting 
(at least so J thought) for his death, and ready to 
perform the last sad offices in washing and htying out 
fiis corpse. We were, therefore, as it seemed to me^ 
on a razor^s edge ; so sitting down by the sick-bed, 
and recurring at once to the subject wim which I had 
left off before, I enaiiired whether he was now desi- 
rous of receiving ine Sacrament. ''Ah! Sir," he 
answered, after several attemfrts to finish the sentence, 
beginning it again and again, '' I shall never be 
wordiy, or bold enough to do any such thing !'' 

'' No, indeed,'' I said, surprised and mortified at 
his refusal, ''you are not wordiy, as the service itself 
well reminds you, to eat even the crumbs that fall from 
your Lord's table ; but you are under a great mistake. 
it is not perfection or a faultless life, wmch our Crea- 
tor and Redeemer require of us, as the conditions of 
a worthy communion ; it is a contrite spirit, and, what 
is the natural consequence of such a spirit, a sincere 
wish to break our cords asunder, and to obtain strength 
to do it by the very means of that communion. If 
you are resolved to cling to your sins at any rate, it 
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would be a bold thing indeed to drink Chiisf s blood, 
which was shed to cleanse us from all sin ; but I can 
never persuade myself, that, when you look back upon 
your past life, having one foot in the grave, as it were, 
you can think it so delightful, and so worthy of a man, 
that you would return to it, if you could, with all your 
former eagerness, like the dog to his vomit, or the sow 
to her wallowing in the mire. Even in the days of 
your health, it seems, you spumed yourself for yield- 
ing such a base submission to the low beastly halut 
which you had contracted ; and will you love it, and 
pine after it now, when you have learnt, by sad expe* 
xience, the fatal effects of it in this world, and dread 
the still greater evils, which it may bring upon you in 
the next?" i^~-^^-^ 

The sick man was visibly moved, and would have 
told me, I am sure, if he had been able at that mo^^ 
ment, that he was truly and deeply penitent ; but his 
wife interposed, and, putting the Prayer-book into 
my hands, opened at the office for the Communion, 
she said, ^^ See here. Sir; is not this quite sufficient 
to alarm anybody, even a dying man V And then she 
pointed with her fore-finger to a passage, which mig^ 
well perhaps have appeared terrific to her, if taken by 
itself, and unexplained by Scripture, or by the follow- 
ing sentences. It was in the exhortation which is read 
to the communicants, at the time of the celebration of 
the holy rite ; and it states the great danger of partaking 
unworUiily ; namely, that by such an act we are guilty of 
the body and blood of Christ, and eat and dnnk our 
own damnation. Having just looked at the passage, I 
asked her, if she had been studying the whole exhort- 
ation, or if she knew only that single sentence ; and 
her account of the matter was, tliat it had been ^ewn 
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to her a long time ago ; that Bhe had treasured it up 
in her remembraace eyer since; and that she had 
now hunted it out, in order to prove to me, on what 
reasonable grounds she declined tlie Sacrament herself, 
and advised her husband to do the same. In truth it 
would not be amiss, if this sentence were altered i^ 
little, for the satisfaction of those who cannot investi- 
gate such matters for themselves, or who will not, or 
have no opportunity to consult others. They have 
indeed always their appointed minister to go to ; but 
the misfortune is, that they think they understand 
already, and consequently that they want no instruc- 
tion. 

Such was Mrs. Turner's case. For, upon ques^ 
tioning her still further, she said, that she could not 
conceive how a passage, so plain as this, could re- 

auire any explanation at all ^ it spoke for itself, she 
lought, and could have but one meaning ; the very 
meaning which she and her husband put upon it, and 
which terrified them so much. " Well," I replied^ 
'^ let us see how the matter really is ; and first I will 
ask you, in what sense you imderstood the word- 
' damnatu>n,' which probably alarms you most V* 
^^ Damnation, Sir ?" ^e enquired with a look and 
tone of astonishment ^' Why, has the word more, 
senses than one ? Does it not always mean, and 
only mean, that we shall be punished in hell fire for 
ever ? Excuse me. Sir, for using such expressions ; 
for I cannot otherwise tell you my thoughts about 
it." " Certainly," I answered, " such expressions are 
best avoided, unless we use them with a proper feel- 
ing of their awful import ; and nothing can be so 
awful as the idea, of future eternal punishment in hell. 
But set yourself at ease; that is not the meaning of 
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Uie word ^ damnation,' in this pmase. Even now 
we use the expression *' to damn/ in the sense of ' to 
condemn ;' and I think it veiy prohahle that our fore- 
fathers used ' damnation' in the sense of ^ condemna- 
tion.' But condemnation, you know, may be either 
in this world, and then only temporal ; or in the 
next, and then eternal : if in this world, and only 
temporal, it might, perhaps, be better called a 
judgment ; if in the next and eternal, it is properly 
manted by being called ' eternal condemnation.' I 
believe we almost always use damnation' now in this 
hotter sense ; but you may see for yourself, that it 
could not be so used in this passage, and should only 
be taken in its former sense : namely, as denoting 
the divine judgments inflicted upon us for our sins in 
this present world." ^' Can this be so, Sir V she asked 
with an air of doubt. •'Unquestionably," I replied. 
*• Look here ! The passage inunediately foUowing 
explains it at once ; for it says, • we kmdle God's 
wrath against us ; we provoke him to plague us with 
divers <&seases, and sundry kinds of death. Judge 
therefore yourselves, that ye be not judged of the LonL' 
Damnation then, you clearly perceive, means these 
temporal jud^ents; the calamities, the sicknesses, 
and the deaths, which are sent upon us here, and 
which in fact are mercifully intended to save us from 
the eternal judgment and condemnation that may come 
hereafter, unless we avert it by repentance and faith." 
Mrs. Turner betrayed, by her face and gesture, 
that she was by no means satisfied with so wiort an 
explanation upon a point, which appeared a little 
while ago so difficult to her, or rather so clear the 
other way : so I resumed my discourse in this man- 
ner. *' If damnation had been intended to mean 
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eternal condemnation, the whole sentence would have 
stood most properly ^us : ^ the danger of receiving 
the Sacrament unwortMly is great ; for by doing so, 
we kindle God's wrath against us, and provoke him 
to afflict us in various ways ; nay, what is &a worse, 
we even eat and drink our own damnation.' First 
come the temporal judgments, and then the eternal 
one ; this is correct, and forcible ; but it would be a 
very faulty construction to put the eternal judgment 
before the temporal ones. Besides, do you think, 
that they who are not moved by tiie threat of the 
eternal judgment, if it stood first, would be moved 
by the threat of temporal evils coming in the second 
place ? No ! no ! The whole must be understood 
precisely as if it stood thus : By eating and drinking 
imworthily we provoke God to condemn us ; tiiat is, 
to visit us in his anger with afflictions, and even 
death ; therefore, to avoid this, we should previously 
examine ourselves well, and pass the sentence of 
condenmation upon ourselves for our own faults ; re- 
penting of them with sincerity, and resolving, with 
God's help, to forsake them. Believe me, this is all 
that is meant'' 

Still Mrs. Turner shook her head, and would not 
be convinced ; because, I believe, so far from wish- 
ing for conviction, she feared it, as men fear things 
in the dark, even where there is no danger. So I 
said (but for her husband's sake), ^* Are you aware, 
that this expression is taken from the same chapter 
of St Paul's EpisUe to the Corinthians, out of which 
I read you some passages this morning ?" She re- 
plied tliat she was not *^ But supposing it to be so," 
I said, *' should you not think, that the expression 
must be understood in the same sense in tiie Liturgy 
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as it is in St. Paul ?"— " Yes," she answered, " it 
seems proper enough." — "Without doubt," I said; 
'^ for it would make a strange confusion, i£ we used 
St. Paul's own word in a different sense from what 
he did himself whilst we are speaking upon the same 
subject. So I will read what St Paid says." When 
I had done this, she made no difficulty in granting, 
both that the Liturgy had bonowed from the Apostle, 
and that the sense of the Apostle must be the sense 
of the Liturgy. 

" Very well then," I rejoined, " now observe ; the 
phrase is, ' he that eateth and drink^ unworthily, 
eateth and drinketh damnation to himself; for tlus 
cause many are weak and sickly among you, and many 
sl^p ;' that is, in other words, many persons are 
affected with diseases, and even death, because they 
eat and drink so unworthily as in a manner to compel 
God, if he would save them, to chastise them first by 
temporal worldly judgments. These judgments, 
therefore, alone are the damnation here spoken of. 
And mark the 32nd verse, which tells us, tibat when 
God chastises us thus for eating and drinking un- 
worthily, whereby we eat and drink our own danmar 
tion, he does it that we should not be condemned with 
the world. Now to be condemned with the world 
means to be condemned eternally ; and therefore the 
punishment, signified by damnation, being intended 
to save us from the eternal one, cannot be that eter- 
nal one itself. Tlie reason of the thing shews you 
this ; but I will inform you besides, what you must 
receive, however, entirely upon my authority, that 
the Apostie's own Greek word, which in £uglish is 
called damnation in the 29th verse, is of the same 
kind with that used in the dlst and 32nd, where he 
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speaks of our being judged. Now see what those 
verses mean. * If we would judge ourselves, we 
should not be judged ; but when we are judged, we 
are chastened of the Lord, tliat we should not be 
condemned with the world/ This has been explained 
already, and nothing can be plainer. The being 
judged, is the being punished or afflicted in this 
world. What do you tmnfe of it now, Mrs. Turner ?" 

" Indeed, Sir, she answered, '* I hardly know 
what to think ; but I suppose it must be as you say." 
— " It cannot be otherwise," I rejoined ; " and I will 
tell you another thing very much to the purpose. 
The word ^ damnation' in the 29th verse, and the 
word * condemnation' in the d4th, are one and 
the selfnsame word hi St. Paul's own language. In 
the time of our forefathers, therefore, they had both, 
as I mentioned before, the same meaning ; and 
neither of them in this place means eternal con- 
demnation, or damnation in hell. If St. Paul were 
to be done into English now, we should not use 
either damnation or condemnation to give the sense 
of his word, but some expression which would shew 
that the threatened judgment was only temporal. 
But perhaps you will ask me about the word ' con- 
demned' in the S2nd verse, how that stands in St. 
Paul; whether it be a word of the same sense with 
the oilers, or not ; I tell you then that it is a differ- 
ent word, and has a much stronger sense in its own 
nature ; and accordingly you observe that it is used 
here so strongly as to mean eternal condemnation." 

When I had gone through these matters again 
and again, till she perfectly comprehended the whole 
argument; to accomplish which end it was absolutely 
necess^ to read all the verses to her a dozen times 
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at the least, she was shrewd enough to make an ob- 
servation, which, to a scholar, is very obvious; 
namely, that whoever they were that did it, they did 
very ill to give the same English word for two dif- 
ferent words of two dififerent meanings in the Apostle, 
and also two English words for one and the same of 
his. 

'* It is very true,*^ I said ; ^' this passage was not 
sufficiently considered perhaps. They did extremely 
well in general ; so well indeed, that nothing could 
be better ; but now and then not so well, which is the 
case here. And if you should ask me, whether it 
would not be a good thing to translate all the Scrip- 
tures over again, in order to correct everything 
doubtful, or ill done before, I would answer, probably 
not. For which opinion I have many reas(ms, but I 
will mention only one ; that new translations have 
been often attempted of various parts of the Bible ; 
and that where one passage has been done better^ 
ten have been done worse, than the translation in 
present use. So we must be content as we are ; and 
if the unlearned and ignorant would but come con- 
stantly to Church they would hear all these things 
explained from the pulpit by their Ministers. Tms 
very passage of St. Paul I have myself explained in 
my discourses over and over again, till the reg^ular 
attendants are perhaps wearied with it ; but the ab- 
sentees remain of course in the same darkness and 
ignorance." 

Here Mrs. Turner was conscience-stricken, and 
blushed. She was assailed, as it were, by a side- 
wind, and quite unexpectedly ; but she soon e8Ci4)ed, 
or endeavoured to do so, by reverting to the point at 
which we had arrived in expounding the Apostle's 
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doctrine. " WeU, Sir/* she said, " if this frightful 
word damnation does not mean, after all, what I sup- 
posed, yet it seems that it means something bad 
enough to trouble us in this world ; and why there- 
fore should we expose ourselves of our own accord 
to God's anger, and provoke him to plague us with 
divers diseases and sundry kinds of deaw V* — '^ Do 
you assume then," I enquired, ^'that he will not be 
angry with you if you d&obey his command ?' She 
was silent ; so I continued thus. ^' No doubt he will 
be angry with us, if we disobey him by refraining 
from the Sacrament ; and he will be angry with us 
also, if we take the Sacrament unworthily. What 
are we to do then ? Why, to take the Sacrament 
worthily, to be sure ; thtU is what we have to do. 
And why should we not try to take the Sacrament 
worthily ? Must we not try to die worthily?" " We 
must indeed," she said. '^ Well then," I proceeded, 
"^'is the preparation for communicating worthily more 
difficult than, or different from, the preparation for a 
worthy death T* She was unwilling to answer ; so I 
asked her, whether we could die worthily without re* 
pentance, without good resolutions in our hearts, 
without charity towfurds all men. She aUowed that 
we could not. But these same things," I said, ^' are 
also necessary to a worthy communion. Is it not 
ridiculous therefore to abstain from the Sacrament 
for fear of takmg it unworthily, when a worthy 
participation of it requires no more than a worthy 
death ? And die we must, whether we will or not ; 
nor do we know how soon ! We may die, all of us, 
this very moment ; any delay therefore of repentance 
may cost us our salvation ; in short, it concerns us 
infinitely to be always in a state of repentance, and 
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then we sludl be always fit both for the- Sacrament 
and for death. And now mark this ; by refirainmg 
from the Sacrament, we are guilty of positive sin ; 
£o(t all disobedience is sin. On the other hand, by 
receiving the Sacrament, in the first place we obey 
God's w^ and that is so far well ; and in the second 
place it is by no means certain, that we sliall receive 
unworthily. The fear that we may do so is, perhaps^ 
only a proof of our own humility : and if that be tbe 
case, depend upon it,, that God will be pleased instead 
of bemg angry with us, and will bless every imper- 
fect endeavour of ours to serve them ; and will give 
us grace to go on from strength to strength ; and 
will make the holy elements of bread and wine, which 
represent the body and blood of our crucified Re* 
deemer, the true and efficacious food to nourish us 
up to everlasting life." I should perhaps have paused 
here ; but scarcely had I finished the last sentence, 
when the poor sick man himself exclaimed, with a won* 
derful energy and devotion, at the same time claspng 
his hands together and raising them upwards, '^ Oh! 
the blessed Sacrament ! Oh ! the blessed Sacrament ! I 
long for the bread of life ! Give me the bread of life T' 
Every countenance was fixed upon him with sur- 
prise. They were astonished, I believe, both at the 
power with which he spoke, and still more at the 
change of his opinion, and the eagerness with which 
he now called for what he had before rejected. I 
was surprised too, but I was also delighted ; and im- 
mediately turning to his wife, I said, " You, I pre- 
sume, after the instruction which you have just had, 
will be glad to receive the Sacrament in company 
with your dymg husband.*' At once her eyes fell to 
the ground, unable to sustain the piercing look ^ 
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mine ; she was ashamed, and she was dismayed ; but^ 
at length raising them again with some apparent 
timidity, she answered, '^ U you will excuse me, Sir, 
I had ratlier not" '^ fiut will the great God excuse 
you ?" I exclaimed with a tone perhaps somewhat 
too severe. ^^ Will He excuse you, whose body and 
blood you prize so little, or dread to taste with such a 
superstitious fear ? And what must be the feelings 
of your, poor husband, lying in this piteous state, on 
the very verge of the next world, and hungering and 
thirsting for that which alone may strengthen and 
support him under the last shock of leaving this ?" 
*>*> Will you not give it to him, Sir," she enquired 
tremblingly, " unless I receive it with him f " Un- 
doubtedly," I said, '^ there is no absolute necessity 
for him that you should receive it with liim. There 
should be two communicants besides himself; some 
of these persons probably will be glad of the oppor- 
tunity ; 1. will ask them, since you, his wife, refuse." 
No sooner had I uttered these words than they 
beffan to slink away down stairs^ some secretly and 
wiuiout making any observation, others upon various 
pretences. There remained, however, two, one very 
young, and the other as old ; and these, I have no 
doubt, from the sequel, would have escaped too if 
they had been able. But the young woman was at 
that moment engaged in wiping the mouth of the 
poor sufferer, and in chasing away the flies which 
buzzed about his face, and were continually settling 
upon it, and tormenting him. The old one was 
sitting down, on the farther side of the sick-bed, at a 
great distance from the door ; and she was very 
lame besides. Immediately I addressed the young 
woman who was close to me. " Are you ready," I 
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(Mid, ^* my good young womaii, to perform this kind 
office for the dying man ? You seem very desirous 
to make his last moments as free from all uneasiness 
and pain as you can. But cleansing his poor lips, 
and driving away these tooublesome insects, what a 
mighty little service is it, in comparison of enabling 
him to receive the Sacrament I Yours is the service 
of but a few hours at the longest, and only affects 
his body ; if he were to eat the flesh and drink the 
blood of his Redeemer in a worthy manner, of which 
there is every likelihood, if he do it at all, his soul 
may be saved for ever, and his body may rise 
from the grave to life and happiness eternal in the 
heavens." 

'*Ah! Sir,'' she cried, bursting into tears, *'heis 
my father ; I would do anything for my fether but 
this ; I cannot do this." ^^ Your reason?" I asked. 
'* I am not good enough," she answered. ^* And 
have you no wish to be better ?" I enquired. " Yes, 
Sir," she replied, ^' I wish so, often and enough, if 
thai would do." " And sometimes," I said, " you 
resolve perhaps that you will try seriously to become 
better ? " " That I do, too," she answered ; «• but 
my resolutions fail me, when I come to the point" 
" And then," I said, " you are sorry afterwards, I 
suppose; sorry that you break your resolutions; 
sorry that you offend God by doing so ; sorry that 
you are not so good as you would wish to be, and 
as he expects you to be ! " " Yes, Sir," she replied; 
" tkiU is my feeling." " But," I said, "you do not 
mean, I presume, to go on all your life in this man- 
ner; sorrowing, and resolving, and failing; then 
pursuing the same round again, and never coming 
to any useful conclusion V* ^^ No, indeed. Sir," she 
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answered ; '' when I am older, and have less to dis- 
turb me, I will set about it with more 8{»rit, and 
more steadiness." " Then you are sure, are you," I 
said, ^^ that you shall live to be older ? ** She 
paused, and at length replied, '^ We are none of us 
sure of thaty Sir." *'*' But," I said, '^ you mean to 
act, it seems, as if you were sure." Upon this she 
was silent, and I continued thus — ^^' Suppose, how- 
ever, that God should be so gracious, as to let you 
live till you are an old woman, do you think that you 
should have more spirit and strength when old, than 
you have now ? That is by no means usual, but the 
very contrary ; and I should fear, [that by that time 
your habits would be so confirmed, as to require far 
more strength of mind and spirit to shake them off, 
tiian they require now; so that your difficulties 
would be greater, and your means of overcoming 
them less. Consider^ therefore, whether your plan 
be a wise one." 

She was still silent ; so I said, ^' I suspect that 
you think it will be an easy matter to lay aside, when 
you are old, all the faults for which old age will have 
no relish ; but then can you flatter yourself, that God 
will be satisfied with your committing those faults 
as long as they give you pleasure, and leaving them 
off only when vou care no more about them ? Be 
assured, he will not; and I will mention another 
thing to you, of which you do not seem to be aware. 
You can do nothing at any time, young or old, with- 
out his grace to help you ; and I should fear, that the 
longer yeu forbear to ask him for it, and to use it, 
the less likely he will be to ffrant it to you at the last, 
or when you yourself may wish for it Nay, he 
might determine with respect to you^ as he did with 
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respect to the Jews, to limit the day of grace. ' To* 
day,' he might say, ' if you will hear my voices 
harden not your hearts ; hehold, now is the appointed 
tune ; now is tlie day of salvation.' " 

The young woman heing unable, or not disposed 
to controvert any of these arguments, made no at- 
tempt to say anything at all ; so recollecting her insi- 
nuation, that there were many things which disturbed 
the peace of her mind, and wishing to leave no part 
of her case without an observation upon it, I a^ed 
her what those things were. " Why, Sir," she 
answered, ^^ I have quarrelsome neighbours, and 
rude children ; and they provoke me sometimes to 
use improper language ; and I could not take the 
Sacrament, whilst I am subject to this." " What ?" 
I said ; ^^ although so young, you are a mother ; and 
are you like one of those thoughtless and wicked 
mothers, whom I often hear in their ungovernable 
fiiry, pouring out curses upon their children ? God 
forgive you! if you are; but first may he open 
your eyes to see and understand the horrible sin&d- 
ness of such conduct A mother cursing her own 
children ! It is too horrible." 

Her agitation bespoke her guilt; however, she 
disclaimed it, and asserted, that she only meant scold* 
ing and threatening when they got into mischief. 
^' All that^** I said, '' may be peifectly proper, and 
is sometimes absolutely necessary. To do it, there- 
fore, when it is proper or necessary, will not dis- 
qualify you for the Sacrament ; but, on the contrary, 
like the performance of any other duty, it will make 
you the more fit. However, there is no reason for 
abstaining firom the Sacrament, even if, in the cor- 
rection of your children, you should speak unad* 
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visedly with your lips. If; indeed, you frequented 
God's holy altar with a due feeling of the awful im- 
portance of going there, God might so hless you as 
to enable you to curb your tongue, even were it the 
most unruly ; and to subdue the bad passions which 
set it in motion, so that neither rude children, nor 
quarrelsome neighbours, would any more discompose 
your tranquillity, or extort violent words from your 
mouth. To be meek and humble in spirit, and^ 
when reviled, not to revile again, this is the true 
Christian temper ; and how you can expect to ac* 
quire that temper whilst you neglect any of the most 
suitable means, I cannot understand. Alas! alas! 
we shall be judged, I fear, both for the want of the 
temper itself, and for not putting ourselves in the way 
of acquiring it; not doing the mings which are likely 
to draw blessings and graces after them." 

The young woman held down her head, and was 
quite confounded ; but she appeared to be as remote 
as ever from complying with her father's wishes and 
mine. At all events, I determined to press her 
no further. I had seen instances indeed, in which 
the taking of the Sacrament, suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, by persons who might well have been sup- 
posed unfit for it, without time for more preparation 
than the mere utterance of a few hasty prayers, and 
the silent, trembling, hurried contemplation of their 
own defects and frailties, had been followed, never- 
theless, by the happiest consequences ; but I consider 
it an enieriment too hazardous to be commonly tried, 
and I abandoned all thought of trying it in the pre- 
sent case ; nor am I sure, that by any fresh argu- 
ments or reproaches, I could so far have overcome 
this young woman's scruples, as to induce her to 
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miSet it to be tried upon herself. But what was now 
to be done ? The old woman in the comer still re- 
mained ; and the sick man tamed his eyes wistfully 
towards her, (for she was his mother,^ and seemed to 
wonder that I should delay to invite ner ; so I said, 
*^ I understand you very well, my poor friend ; and, 
as I believe you to be perfectly sincere in your de- 
•lie to partake of Chrises body and blood, I will ven- 
ture to waive the regulation of having two communi* 
cants besides ourselves, and to accept one only. We 
ahall be three altogether; but a little flocks it is true; 
jdt we may hope, fiiat our blessed Lord (for so he has 
promised) will be graciously pleased to be with us. 
ft is the best that we can do ; and he will, I trust, 
xequire no more." 

Thus I spoke, not doubting at that moment of the 
willingness of the old person to communicate with 
us ; but I soon found that I had been reckomng 
without my host ; for, upon going round the bed to 
the &rther side on which she was sitting, and pro- 
posing it to her, she excused herself as the rest had 
done, but rather by gestures than by Words ; at least 
what she said was in so low and feeble a voice that 
I did not catch the purport of it. '' Have you often 
received the Sacrament, in the course of your long 
life, my good oW lady?" I asked. " No, Sr,* 
she answered ; '^ I cannot say that I have."* ^' How 
many times then V I asked again ; ^^ Ten, or a 
dozen times?" ''Not so many as ihatj Sir," was 
her reply. I now began to suspect, by her uneasy 
manner, that she had never received it all ; so I put 
the question directly to her, whether she had re- 
ceived it even once ; and her answer was, (but it was 
drawn from her very reluctantly) that she believed 
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she never had. '* And, pray^ good Madam/' I saidy 
" how old may you be V " Why, Sir," she re- 
plied, '' I am near upon finirscore." ^' Ah !" I 
fsaid with feeling, '^ thai is a great age. Do you 
expect to live much longer ?" '' No, Sir," she an* 
swered ; '^ I am not so unreasonable." '^ True," I 
said ; /* it would be very unreasonable to expect it. 
You remember perhapa what is said in the burial- 
psalm ; ^ the days oi our age are threescore years and 
ten ; and though men be so strong that they come to 
fourscore years, yet is their strength then but labour 
and sorrow; so soon passeth it away, and we are 
gone !' You have been at the funeials of some of 
your kindred, I suppose, and have heard this for* 
cible admonition V '^ I havcy Sir," she replied. '' And 
have you been in the habit of attending your church 
on oUier occasions besides funerals?" I enquired. 
*' Not of late. Sir," she answered. '' I have been 
too infirm." ^' Have you ever heard, or read," I 
enquired again, " about old Anna the Prophetess ; 
how she never departed firom the temj^ of God night 
or day ? Or about the two aged peo^e, Zachanaa 
and Elizabeth, the parents of John the jBaptist ; how 
they walked in all the ordinances of the Lord, blames- 
less ?" '' Yes, Sir," she said, '* I have heard all 
about it." '^ And did you never wish," I asked, with 
a complaining' tone,. '' or think it necessary, that you 
should be like these persons ? Why was this con- 
duct of theirs mentioned in Scriptmre, but to teach U9 
how God's favour was to be obtained? Ah! my 
poor old creature ! as it seems to me, you have one 
foot already in the grave, and yet you have made no 
preparation to meet Aim, who would be your Saviour 
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as w^ as you? Judge, if you would let him ; but ycu, 
I fear, will have him only for a Judge." 

This alarmed her, and she began to be in a great 
trepidation ; at the same time she said, that she hoped 
43tod would save her. '' Why 1" I asked. '' What 
are you doing which should encourage you to think, 
that God may save you V ^^ He is merdfid, Sir ; 
very merdful," she stammered out ^* Yes," I said, 
**' he is indeed ; he is so merciful, that he sent his 
own Son, Jesus Christ, into the world to die for us; 
and whenever we are willing to accept him for out 
Saviour, and to obey his commands, which is the 
only sure proof of our accepting him, then he will 
not have died for us in vain. Do you suppose, ibaX 
he died, in order to enable tM to go on in sin and dis- 
obedience ? " She did not know what to say to this ; 
but at len^ she told me, what I had been told hun- 
dreds of tunes, that she was no scholar, and that she 
did not understand any of these things. 

" Tlie fact b," I said, " and very sorry I am to 
observe it, that here is a whole &mily, both young 
and old, living without God in the worid ; at least 
without worshipping him in any of his great ordi- 
nances. It would be too painful to me, and it would 
require too much time, to state all the evil conse- 
quences of such conduct ; but there is one now under 
my eyes, which, I fear, will rise up against you all 
in the day of judgment Here lies, stretched on the 
bed of death, a man bound to you by the closest and 
the dearest ties ; you are his wife ; you are his 
daughter ; you are his mother ;" I exclaimed with a 
tone of severe solemnity, and pointing with my fore- 
finger to each respectively ; " and yet not one of you, 
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whether ignorance, or superstition, or wickedness be 
the cause, will unite with him to eat the holy supper 
of his Lord. The husband sees his wife, the father 
sees his daughter, the son sees his mother, all alike 
refusing to give him this last, this only comfiNt that 
remains to him; that he may eat the bread which 
came down from heaven ; unite himself in close com- 
munion with his Saviour ; and so die in the firm and 
cheering hope of dwelling with him hereafter for 
ever. God grant that his own wish, which is frus* 
trated by youy may still be accepted as a deed above I 
But were he ever so sure of tms, yet every thought 
which glances over his mind respecting you must be 
bitter and painful in the extreme ; he must know 
m what peril he leaves you all ; he must depart with 
a sad presage that he will meet you no more. - ' 

The women were deeply touched, as it seemed, 
with these observations and reproaches of mine ; the 
daughter sobbed aloud ; but none of them spoke, or 
shewed any sign of a desire to partake of the Holy 
Sacrament. So, being unwilling to prolong a use- 
less conversation, wiiich could not but agonise 
the dying man himself (although he was too ill to 
shew it in its fuU extent), I took him by the hand, 
and said, *•*' I am truly grieved, my poor friend, that 
this important matter has been managed so ill. If i 
could but have foreseen your own wish, and the re- 
fusal of all your family to concur with you in the 
accomplishment of that wish, I .would have taken 
effectual measures to gratify you. It is now too late 
to go out, and search for charitable people, to per- 
form tills sacred office ; but if it please God to spare 
you till the morning, and to bless my intentions to- 
wards you, I will return, and Mrs. Warton shall 
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come with me, and perliape my curate, or some other 
persons who are kept by a godly fear in a constant 
itate of preparation to meet ueir Judge. Now fare- 
wdi ; for this night at least If we meet no more in 
this world, may we meet in the next I" I then pro- 
nounced over him the benediction at the end of the 
Visitation-service, and was about to depart ; but be 
still grasped my hand, and resisted the gentle at- 
tempts which I made to disengage it. He tried too 
to speak, but his efforts were vain ; neither his feel- 
ings nor his disorder permitting it. At length after 
I nad kneeled down again, and repeated ue short 
prayer which stands first in the appointed office, he 
appeared to be much soothed, and once more press- 
ing my hand, he loosed it. Immediately I quitted 
ihe sick-chamber without noticmg the rest, who little 
deserved any civility. 

In the room below was assembled a knot of per- 
sons who had retreated there for refuge. They were 
well aware of what had passed up stairs, and seemed 
to be alarmed, lest the attack should be renewed upon 
themselves ; so one of them, in the hope, I suppose, 
of bluntinff the edge of it, began, when I was scarcely 
amongst mem, and said, '^ It is a great shame. Sir, 
indeed, that none of the poor man's nearest relations 
will take the Sacrament with him ! I am sure, if I 
had known that they would have used him so, I 
would have prepared myself to do it." " What pre- 
vents you, my good lady," I asked mildly, " ftom 
being always prepared for such a necessary pur- 
pose ?" " I keep a shop, Sir," she answered ; " and 
many vexatious things happen in it every day. There 
are bad customers, and what not'* .'' I do not see," 
I said, still speaking with mildness, '' what the being 
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vexed has to do with refraining^ from the Sacrament. 
On the contrary I should have thought it one of thd 
best reliefB from the cares and vexations of business 
to have had recourse to the acts and offices of reli- 
gion. They who think otherwise must be far indeed 
frdm feeling and acknowledginff that beautiful passage 
of Scripture, which asserts, that *• her ways are the 
ways of pleasantness, and that all her paths ard 
peace.' Obey Grod in his ordinances, my good wo- 
man, and exercise a lawful trade in a lawifiil manner, 
and then he will bless all occurrences to you, whe- 
llier prosperous or adverse. Your gains shall not 
make you covetous, or wasteful; your losses shall 
not impoverish, depress, or discompose you; you 
will see his hand in everything ; you wfll refer every- 
tliing to his providence ; you will make known to 
Him every joy, every trouble, every want ; in short, 
he will be your God, and you will- be his servant, 
and always ready to give an account to him. But," 
(for I knew her well, and was determined to strike 
home, keeping, however, in generals) ^' if trades- 
people, in defiance of Grod's commandment, will per- 
sist in opening their shops on his holy Sabbaths, and 
in using scanty weights and measures, which are an 
abomination to him, and in adulterating their wares 
with deleterious substances, which is a sort of secret 
murder, then indeed they make themselves the ser- 
vants of the Devil ; and, doing his works, they are 
fit subjects for his kingdom of darkness and misery. 
To come to the Sacrament imder these circumstances, 
and with no intention of a thorough reform, would 
be a sin deserving of heavy judgments indeed. No 
preparation, but the renouncing of such practices 
lor ever, could be tolerated for a moment God 
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would tsee through the closest veil of hypociisy ; and 
in bis sight it is all hypocrisy which mi^es any com- 
promise with sin. Zaccheus must be the pattern: 
' Behold, Lord, half my goods I give to the poor ; 
and if I have defrauded any man, I restore him four- 
fold.' Resolve upon this, and from the same instant 
you are not only sufficiently prepared fior the Sacra- 
ment, but may assume yourselves that salvation is 
ccme to your house/' 

Here I stopped, but no one attempted to answer 
me. The woman who had voluntarily thrust herself 
forward was abashed, and gradually slunk out of 
sight. Her conscience, no doubt, testified power- 
fidly against her. I passed on, but turning round 
at the door I gave them a few parting words. '' You 
all confess,*' I said, '^ if not openly, yet tacitly by 
your actions, that you deem yourselves unfit for the 
blessed Sacrament ; insomuch that you will suffer 
this poor man to die without it, rather than take it 
with him. Now, if you are really unfit, that very un- 
fitness convinces you of sin ; puts you every day to 
the hazard of the divine judgments; nay, exposes 
even your souls to a more tremendous jeopardy here- 
after. Will you not, therefore, set about imme- 
diately to correct this unfitness, which is so sinfiil, 
and so dangerous both to body and to soul ? Which 
may ruin both for ever ? If you die in it, unques- 
tionably you are eternally lost. And remember that 
no simple repentance w&l suit your case ; you must 
repent that you are unfit at this moment ; you must 
repent that you have been so long unfit ; you must 
repent of the sins which have made, and still make 
you so. To sin, and to continue in sin, is madness 
enough ; but it is an aggravation of your madness 
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to deprive yourselves by your sins of this bless 3d 
banquet of your Saviour's body and blood. Your 
repentance therefore must be deep, and sincere, aad 
without delay. Delay will increase the anguish of 
it, if it is to be effectual, or will make it impossible 
altogether. This night your souls may be required 
of you ; and death with his besom of destruction may 
sweep you off this earthly stage at once, without 
notice, without summons." 

Having said this I quitted the house in an instant. 
How they felt, or what they thought afterwards, I 
know not ; but whatever I was able to do in enforcing 
the sentiment by tone and manner, I did it on this 
occasion ; and I trust that I compelled them to feel 
and to think seriously. 



§ 2.— TAe Same. 

As I walked homewards with a slow, pensive step, 
(for it was a calm, still night, the busy hum of men 
was hushed, the moon was up in all her majesty, 
and the nightmgale alone was awake) I ruminated 
on what had passed ; and when I had considered tlie 
matter in all its bearings, I concluded, that, although 
there might be undoubtedly a mixture of superstition 
in the notions which these people entertained of the 
Sacrament, yet they were also deterred from it by 
tlie consciousness of allowing themselves in practices, 
which were contrary to the law of God, and which 
they wanted courage to relinquish. Then came a 
very important question, what I was to do as tlie 
minister of a parish abounding with persons of this 
description ; deeply and solemnly too as I was im- 

Y 2 
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pressed with the conviction that this, as well as the 
other Sacrament of Baptism, was an indispensable 
means of salvation. Not that God could not, or 
would not, save any man who neglected this sacred 
institution (I pretend not, I presume not to limit 
his mercies) ; but such a man is not in covenant with 
him ; or, having been admitted into covenant with 
him by baptism, he has virtually renounced it by 
not wdking in the rest of God's commandments, and 
more especially in this ordinance of the Lord's Supper. 
He does not preserve the memory of Christ's death, 
till he come again, in the way that Christ himself 
appointed ; and, as I argued with Mrs. Turner, what 
right can he therefore have to plead Christ's death in 
his own behalf? He must depend upon his own 
merits, or upon God's uncovenanted mercy. Let him 
tell me then, what he has done for God, that God 
should be bound to recompense him again, and to 
recompense him with heaven ? Let hun tell me 
also, whether it be more satisfactory to toil on 
through this Hfe, with, or without, a divine promise 
in regard to the next ? Judge ye, my readers, as 
wise men, what I say. 

This statement brings to my recoUection the case 
of one of my parishioners, a Mr. Bankes, long since 
dead, a very excellent man, and a man of some rank 
also, and of the liighest possible estimation amongst 
his friends and neighbours. He did great good 
himself, and he enabled Mrs. Bankes to do still 
more ; and, allowing a little for bad custom and 
fasliion, he lived very much like a Christian, having 
no apparent \ice, and coming regulariy with his 
family to church. But I soon discovered that he 
never accompanied Mrs. Bankes to the altar ; and 
when I would have pressed him on the subject, he 
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evaded all discussion upon it with so much earnest- 
ness, and with so muchof a sort of nervous agitation, 
that I was obliged to forbear, and so I remained quits 
at a loss to unravel the mystery of his opinions. 
Once he was ill, and his life appeared to be in dan- 
ger ; still he was immovable with respect to the 
Sacrament, which I offered to administer to him in 
private. As before, he deprecated all argument upon 
the question ; but one thing escaped nim on this 
occasion, which is worthy of observation. He de- 
pended, he said, upon God's mercy, and not upon 
any merits of his own. It was true, he viras conscious 
to himself, and he felt happy, in such a conscious- 
ness, that his great aim through life had been to 
serve his relations, friends, and neighboui*s, and to 
make all persons within the sphere of his influence 
as happy as he could ; and in this object he had suc- 
ceeded to a very great degree. Yet he assumed no 
desert on this account ; only he threw himself on the 
goodness of his Creator. This was the substance of 
what he said, and which he repe.ated several times, 
endeavouring to place it in different lights, but making 
no answer whatever to any objections of mine, ad- 
vanced against the validity of tibis doctrine when his 
silence permitted me to interpose. One circumstance 
I marked with peculiar pain, that he spoke of Grod's 
mercy generally, and not as it is manifested to the 
world in Jesus Christ He never mentioned his 
Redeemer, or his Redeemer's merits at alL 

Now, was he, or was he not, a Christian in belief, 
at tills period of his existence ? I cannot tell ; and 
I was glad, when I reflected upon it afterwards, that 
I had not put the question directly to him. So far I 
knew that he had lived upon terms of friendship with 
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many persons suspected of unbelief; and he had 
mentioned this circumstance to me himself, but not 
in such a manner as to lead me to place him in the 
same class. I had been told also, tnat he sometimes 
said that he did not pretend to believe, or to disbe- 
Keve ; and that he talked of the impossibility of be- 
lieving what he could not thoroughly comprehend ; 
but I can hardly credit this in a man of hi9 under- 
standing ; the Mlacy is too gross for any but the 
lowest intellect. 

Well; in this situation of things, Mr. Bankes's 
third son, a fine young man of sixteen, was attacked 
by an uncommon disorder, but little known to the 
physicians ; certain, as it afterwards appeared, in its 
results, although very lingering, and sometimes very 
flattering in its progress. However, at length all 
hope vanished ; and the symptoms became painM 
and distressing beyond all imagination. I was once 
a witness to them, and the sight overwhelmed me. 
What must have been the feelings and sufferings of 
a fond father ? The youth had not yet received the 
Sacrament. I offered it and it was accepted ; and 
never shall I forget the terrible circumstances of the 
ceremony. But to have done; the father himself 
partook of it with streaming eyes, and an agonized 
neart ; and, on the first Sacrament Sunday after his 
son's funeral, he partook of it again at the holy altar 
itself. Well might he have said, " it is good for me 
that I have been m trouble, that I may learn thy 
statutes ; before I was troubled, I went wrong ; but 
now have I kept thy word." 

Reverting again to the measures which I adopted, 
besides conversation and preaching, for awakening 
and rousing my people from their carelessness and 
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indifference with respect to the Sacrament, and for 
correcting their erroneous notions of it ; I dispersed 
amongst them various tracts, from the stores of the 
Christian Knowledge Society ; and especially Arch-, 
bishop Synge's Answer to all the Excuses of Non- 
Communicants ; and, that I might be as little liable 
as possible to disappointment, in cases of emergency, 
when sick persons wished suddenly to communicate, 
and none of their own families or fiiends were fit, or 
willing to communicate with them ; I mentioned the 
difficulty to several respectable old people, never- 
failing attendants at the altar, who resided in various 
parts of the parish, and were generally at home ; and 
they undertook very willingly to be prepared to obey 
my call when I wanted them, and thus to enable me 
to administer the Sacrament, whenever it might be 
proper, or desirable to do so. There were besides 
some excellent young ladies, who at my desire were 
always ready to meet me anywhere, for the same 
purpose, at a moment's notice ; and the good Mrs. 
Bolton gladly assisted me sometimes amongst the 
poor, boSi conveying me in her carriage, and sharing 
m the ceremony. By these arrangements, and by 
the help of my curates, and of Mrs. Waiton, as long 
as her health permitted it, it never happened to me, 
or not more perhaps than once or twice in a great 
number of years, to refuse the Sacrament to anybody 
for lack of a sufficiency of associates, as the Rubric 
appoints ; and I have been able to administer it three 
times in three different quarters on the same day; 
which, without such a preconcerted system, would, 
undoubtedly, have been quite impossible. If my 
associates were from amongst the poor, I gave them 
something for their attendance, according to the 
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laudable practice of the primitiye Christians, out of 
the oblations of their richer brethren, or from the 
Sacrament money collected in the church. I will 
mention here too, that it was my practice to distribute 
amongst the poor communicants, in the church itself, 
immediately after tlie ceremony, a portion of the 
ofiferings just made ; and I mention it, not only be- 
cause the practice is good, and primitiye, but also to 
state a necessary caution in the exercise of it ; for 
without some caution it may very possibly be abused. 
What was done in early times to avoid abuse, I do 
not know ; my caution was to distribute only amongst 
those, who came to the Sacrament by my express in- 
vitation, and advice. Others obtained nothing, until 
I was perfectly acquainted with them, or supposed 
myself to be so ; and, if circimistances proved that I 
wias mistaken in my opinion of them, I did not go 
80 far as absolutely to exclude them from ike Sacra- 
ment, which would have required a reference to the 
Bishop ; but I dissuaded them from it, in such terms, 
as operated to the full extent of an exclusion, until 
they had regained my confidence, by their subsequent 
good conduct. 

On the occasion wliich led to this digression, Mrs. 
Warton accompanied me early in the morning, (the 
next morning after my evening visit) to Thomas 
Turner's house ; but we did not expect to find him 
aUve. On our way we met the apothecary, who 
belonged to an adjoining parish, returning from him. 
I knew where he had been, and accosted him accord- 
ingly. *' I have left poor Turner," he said, " this 
instant, almost at the last gasp. I have looked upon 
him as a dead man for a long time ; and at length 
the fatal moment is come. He has been in con- 
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vukions all night ; but ke is dying now calmly, and 
in his perfect senses, although speechless. If you 
desire to see him, with the view of doing anytmng 
for him, you have not a minute to spare.'' 

Upon hearing this, we hastened onward as fast as 
we could, and soon arrived at the house. A woman 
there ran up stairs at once, and Mrs. Turner came 
down to us immediately, exclaiming, that her husband 
was but just alive, and was making every sign that 
he could, to shew his great desire of taidng the Sacra- 
ment. ^^ And I cannot think. Sir," she added, ^* of 
his taking it without me. If he did, he would be 
very uneasy, I know ; and then I should be uneasy 
myself at the thought of having troubled him in his 
dying mcmients. But, if you will excuse me. Sir ; 
I mean no offence ; I must ask you first a question 
or two.'' *' It is very late," I aaid, *^ to have questions 
to ask, Mrs. Turner : but Mrs. Warton will go up, 
and spread the napkin, and pour out the wine ; 
so, if you are quick and short, no time will be 
lost." 

Mrs. Warton was upon the stairs in an instant, 
and then the poor woman said trembling, ^' If I eat 
and drink unworthily, Sir, shall I be one of Jesus 
Christ's murderers ? You did not explain that part 
to us, Sir. It seems to tell me so, and I shudder 
when I think about it What is it. Sir, but this ; to 
be guilty of the body and blood of Christ ?" Thua 
she questioned me, and shook all the time like an 
aspen-leaf. J answered, '* Make yourself easy, my 
good woman; you cannot now eat and drink un- 
worthily, in that manner in which the Corinthians did, 
whom Paul reproached ; but if you covld do so, yet 
the tlireatening is nothing like what you suppose. 
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It is really and truly this ; tiiat by eating and drink- 
ing the bread and wine, which represents Christ's 
body and blood, irreverently, and as if they were 
common food, you would offend against that which 
they represent ; your irreverence shewn to the bread 
and wine would not stop there Tfor if it did, it would 
certainly be of less consequence) but it would extend 
to Christ's body and blood ; in short, you would be 
considered as ^ty of treatmg irreverently Christ him- 
. self But is there any danger, Mrs. Turner, that you 
should eat and drink this consecrated bread and wine, 
these holy elements, these symbols of such awfcd 
things, as if they were common bread and wine, 
or snnple food; or that you should not eat and 
drink them with any other feeling than one of 
the very utmost reverence and awe V* *' No, indeed, 
Sir," she replied, with quickness and earnestness ; 
"there is no danger or it whatever; I am too 
much frightened ! Let us go up, Sir ! I am quite 
ready." 

As I mounted the stairs, followed by Mrs. Turner, 
the door of the bed-chamber being open in which 
her husband was Ipng, I distinctly heaond the hoarse 
rattHng in the poor man's throat, which betokened 
his rapidly-approaching end; so I quickened my 
speed, and finding all things prepared for me, and 
having also ascertained the fact, that his understand- 
ing had not deserted him, I administered the holy 
rite. In presenting the bread I was under the 
necessity of putting it into his mouth myself; and 
as he was sufficiency elevated for receiving the wine 
by the position in which his disorder had made it 
expedient to place him, I had only to apply the glass 
-to his lips, his eyes he never opened, being, perhaps, 
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unable to do it ; his hands he was continually moving 
across his body towards each other, as if he would 
have joined them, if he could ; and at length, when 
it struck me that he had this intention, I placed them 
together with the fingers intertwined as in the atti- 
tude of prayer; but he wanted strength to retain 
them in such a posture. Again and again they 
slipped asunder ; again and again he discovered the 
same wish to unite them ; and I replaced them as 
often. His lips meanwhile were another index of 
his heart ; they quivered perpetually with a manifest 
feeling of devotion ; nay, they sometimes evidently 
attempted a pious ejaculation ; but, in general, the 
sounds which issued were all abortive. At the end of 
the ceremony a beam of light seemed to dart over 
his countenance, and to dispel every mark of distress 
with which it was obscured before. It bespoke peace 
here ; and it augured eternal peace to come. So I 
then thought. 

I went away with Mrs. Warton very well pleased 
with the whole event. Mrs. Turner too had con- 
ducted herself with great propriety; and, what I had 
not observed in her before, her eyes were full of 
tears. The death of her husband had been so long 
expected, that she was quite reconciled to it before- 
hand; her tears were, no doubt, for herself. She 
would have accompanied us down stairs, and loaded 
us with her thanks, but we would not permit it. 
The mother and the daughter did not once appear ; 
and all the other attendants of the sick chamber 
retired, when I began to administer the holy rite. 

In the evening of the same day, Mrs. Turner 
sent me word, that her husband continued nearly iii 
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the state in which I had left him in the morning ; if 
there were any difference, it was for the better. 
This surprised me exceedingly, and the following 
morning I called myself, but still with no hope 
whatever of seeing the poor man still alive. How 
much then must my surprise have been increased, 
when I found him not only alive, but able to speak! 
In &ct, he had enjoyed so much sound and renesh- 
ing sleep during ^e last twenty-four hours, that it 
had produced a sensible alteration in him in eveiy 
way. He had besides tasted some food, and with 
considerable appetite and relish. The look and 
complexion of his countenance was no longer that 
of a dying man ; the rattling in his throat had sub- 
sided in a very great measure ; and he could now 
bear to be laid in a horizontal position. As soon 
as he saw me, the tears came into his eyes ; but he 
said nothing. I was myself affected too ; so to gain 
time, and to deliberate a little upon the best mode of 
discharging my present duty, I turned to his wife, 
and asked her if she had given notice to the apothe- 
cary of this wonderful change in the appearance of 
her husband. *^ I Aa&e, Sir, ' she answered; ''aid 
he has just been here ; and what is more. Sir, he 
thinks it very likely now, that poor Turner will re- 
cover." ''Whose doing then is this?" I enquired widi 
a grave and solenm tone. " It is unaccountable ;" 
she replied. " Is it indeed ?" I thought with myself, 
and was grievously disappointed at her want of re- 
ligious feeling, and of reference to the Almighty and 
merciful Father of mankind. So I turned back ag^ain 
to the sick-bed, and perceived to my satisfaction, 
a very different impression there. The poor man's 
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lips were quivering, and his whole face was con- 
vulsed ; but soon, with a great effort, he stammered 
out, " Ah ! Sir, it is God's doing and yours ! ** 

This embarrassed me the more ; but tears came 
to my relief, and then I said, *^ It is all God's own 
doing ; and to him we must ascribe it all, with every 
possible return of praise and gratitude. If he has 
used fTie, in any way, as his instrument, to shew so 
much mercy upon you, I bless him for it. Perhaps 
the Sacrament—'* " Yes, Sir," he cried, inter- 
rupting me eagerly, *^ih(U is it; that is t7. Sir, 
indeed ! It is the Sacrament which has done every- 
thing!" "What?" I said. "It removed, I sup- 
posed, a great load from your spirits, a load which 
you could not bear, and which was sinking you to 
die grave ; was this, do you think, the effect of the 
Sacrament, that it put your mind at ease, and so 
worked this great improvement of your body?" 
'* No doubt of it. Sir, he answered with devotion ; 
** no doubt of it whatever ! " " Why," I said, " it b 
plain enough, certainly. You had been living in the 
open habitual neglect of a great and awful duty ; at 
length you fulfilled it. This is something ; but this 
is a poor view of the matter. 'Hie duty was not a 
single or a simple one like any other ; for it com- 
prehended all others within itself; that is, it bound 
you under the most solemn resolves and vows to 
perform every other. And in point of fact, you had 
begun a new course ; for, a sincere sorrow for the 
past, and a sincere resolution to do better witli God's 
help, for the future, if your life were spared, is the 
beginning of a new course, and might well have 
the effect of lightening the burden which before op- 
pressed you. But, besides this, by the same act you 
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renewed your Christiaii covenant with God; you 
acknowledged that you stood in need of, and that 
your only dependence was upon the body and blood 
of Christ, broken and shed for sinners on the cross ; 
and, therefore, you humbly trusted, that every benefit 
and blessing procured by his death would be gra- 
ciously extended to yourself. If these were your 
feelings and reasonings, the change of your spiritual 
circumstances was as great as any man can underga 
in so short a time, and it is the less to be wondeied 
at, that we see, in consequence, this great change 
of your body. For, as no bodily constitution is 
stout enough to endure the sad corroding effects of 
a wounded spirit ; so will the s^nrit, which reposes 
on its Saviour, and is thus at peace with Gkxi, and 
itself, uphold sometimes the breaking constitution of 
the body. Now tell me, whether I have described 
your case aright ; has anything of this sort occurred 
to you?" 

" It has indeed. Sir," he repliad ; '* tlie thought 
came into my mind, that my sins were all forgiveiv 
and blotted out of God's book of judgment, and 
would never more be laid to my charge ; so you 
must needs suppose, Sir, that when I thought that, 
I was mightily comforted. I hope I was not mis- 
taken." ''You could not be mistaken, my good 
friend," I said, ''if you partook of the Sacrament 
worthily. In that case the forgiveness of sins follows 
it as a matter of course ; and, I believe, you know 
now very well what is meant by ' worAily.' In fact, 
as I have told you, in the strict sense we are all un- 
worthy ; but the degrees of unworthiness are very 
unequal and different; and there are some degrees 
of it, which do not disqualify us from coming to the 
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Lord's Supper. A person coming to it, impenitent 
at tlie time, and without any desire or intention of 
future penitence, is the most unworthy of all comers. 
His object must be some worldly interest, or to 
shew his contempt of the holy elements. Such a 
person eateth and drinketh at the hazard of a tre- 
mendous divine chastisement On the other hand, 
a person coming to the Lord's Supper, with a 
penitence however imperfect, but with a penitence 
which has really begun; which the communicant 
desires, and intends to continue and increase; and 
which he trusts, that iJiis very Sacrament will both 
bind and enable him to bring to perfection ; such a 
person may safely come, and he will be most wise 
m doing so. The apostle's threat affects him not ; 
he will receive worthily, although much and ffreat 
unworthiness still hangs about him. You, I wink, 
and still more, perhaps, your wife, are in this class. 
She has not had occasion to prepare herself for the 
sacred rite as you have; and she has been some- 
what hurried in order to accompany you in the 
celebration of it ; but she has how leisure for reflec- 
tion, and she may make that more perfect which 
was less so, by getting more knowledge, and by 
a daily attention in future to all the duties of piety 
and religion. You too, my good friend, should 
God indeed prolong your life, and restore your 
health, must take care that your future deeds cor- 
respond to your present thoughts ; and then assure 
yourself, that in taking the Sacrament you have fed 
upon Christ ; have eaten Christ's flesh, in such a man- 
ner as to unite yourself with him in the closest commu- 
nion, and thereby to gain your ultimate end, heaven." 
When I stopped, Mrs. Turner immediately ex- 
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pressed a hope for her hushand and herself, that God 
would give them his grace to finish the good work 
which they had now so happily begun ; ^' but all 
that, Sir," she sidd, '^ about eating Christ's flesh, 
and feeding upon him, is what J cannot understand*" 
^' Then," I said, ^' you are in the same situation 
with the Jews, to whom Christ himself used that 
language; but, I hope, you will not imitate their 
coi^uct. They were puzzled very much, and asked 
one another, ' How can this man give us his flesh 
to eat ? Tliis is a hard saying ; mko can bear it?' 
Tliat is, who can understand and admit it ? So they 
left him, and attended upon him no longer. And I 
must tell you, my good Mrs. Turner, that there were 
some people in later times, many hundreds of years 
after the times of Jesus Christ, and long after the 
doctrine had been thoroughly explained, and seemed 
to be perfectly well understood, as I understand it 
at present, who puzzled themselves about it, never- 
tiieless, and at last invented a very strange way of 
solving the supposed difficulty. I call it strange, 
because it seems so to me now ; but, whether strange 
or not in itself, it was received by degrees almost 
universally ; and, to this day, only the Protestants 
have got rid of it The notion of those people was, 
that the bread and wine, used in the Sacrament as 
symbols, or representations, or memorials of Christ's 
body and blood, when the priest had consecrated 
them were actually changed in their own substance, 
and became the very things which they represented ; 
so tliat now whoever fed upon them would feed upon 
Christ's flesh in the plain gross sense of the expres- 
sion, as they assumed that Christ himself intended 
us to understand liim." 
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" Oh ! yes, Sir," said Mrs. Turner, interrupting 
me ; " I know who they are ; tliey are the Papists, 
who think in that manner. But isn't it idolatry to 
think so. Sir?" "No," I answered; "it is not 
idolatry merely to think so. The idolatry lies in 
their worshipping the hread and wine as a divine 
person ; but then, you know, they suppose them to 
be a divine person, and, therefore, their idolatry is 
not wilful, and, consequently, pardonable. If indeed 
such a change had taken place, as they imagine, 
their conduct would not be idolatrous at all ; but 
there is no necessity or sound reason for imagining 
any such change. Attend ; and you will learn what 
you yourself are desirous to comprehend. That we 
must all of us eat Christ's flesh, in some sense or 
other, is as clear as possible ; because he himself 
says so in the sixth chapter of St John's Gospel. 
His expressions are of this kind ; * Except ye eat 
my flesh, ye have no life in you ; he that eateth my 
flesh hath eternal life ; my flesh is meat indeed ; he 
that eateth my flesh, dweUeth in me, and I in him ; 
I am the living bread which came down from hea- 
ven ; if any man eat of this bread he shall live for 
ever ; and the bread that I will give is my flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the world.' Tliis 
was his way of speaking ; and the justness of it 
consists in its agreement with the notion of a sacri- 
fice. Some beast, suppose, was slain to propitiate 
the Deity, and to obtain the pardon of their sins for 
those who offered it ; well ; but, to complete the 
transaction, it was necessary for the same persons to 
partake of the flesh of the beast by actually eating 
it. Now Jesus Christ was also to be slain as a sacri- 
fice for the sins of all men ; therefore, by parity of 
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reasoning, all men, wishing to have the benefit of 
his sacrifice, should partake of his flesh by eating it 
The language which ne employs is formed upon this 
idea. But then, how could all men, in all ages, eat 
his flesh, as each man did, on each occasion, the 
flesh of the beast wliich was sacrificed?" 

" Aye, indeed. Sir," said Mrs. Turner, " thai is 
very hard to explain ; how can thai be done ?" " I 
will tell you," I replied ; but the question was how 
to tell her, within a short compass, without resorting 
to the diflScidt terms invented by tfie ancient dispu- 
tants ; manducation, and its several kinds, oral, sacra- 
mental, mystical, and spritual. However, I con- 
tinued thus : " The principal thing to be observed 
is, that our Lord himself insinuates to us, in the same 
chapter, that it was not his meaning that < eating his 
flesh' should be understood in the gross sense of 
eating Ms real flesh with our teeth ; for, when his 
followers murmured at the expression, he told them 
plainly, ' that the flesh profiteth nothing;' that it 
would be no benefit to them whatever, actually to 
eat his flesh ; what could he mean then ? Why, be 
says, ' it is the spirit that quickeneth ; ' and, ' the 
words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they 
are life ; ' the whole transaction, therefore, must be 
understood according to the spirit, and not according 
to the letter ; that is, without the sacrifice of Christ 
we should have been lost for ever, and the eating of 
his flesh, which saves us, is the partaking of that 
sacrifice, or, in other words, of its fruits ; namely, 
the pardon of our sins, and eternal life." 

I stopped at this point, doubting whether I was 
suflSciently clear, and to see, therefore, whether they 
comprehended me or not ; and MrSi Turner imme- 
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diately asked me, whether it was possible to partake 
of Christ's sacrifice in any other way than by receiv- 
ing the Sacrament. '* Yes," I said, " midoubtedly ; 
to receive the Sacrament may be impossible ; the 
things most needful, therefore, in order to obtain its 
fruits, are a sincere repentance and a firm faith; and 
by the possession and exercise of those qualities we 
spiritually eat Christ's flesh, and really partake of 
ms sacrifice. But of all the visible and ostensible 
modes of doing it, the Sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
per is the most important and the most efficient; 
because there we actually feed upon that which, in 
itself and its circumstances, represents, and implied, 
and exhibits the very sacrifice which was oflfered for 
our sins. A wilful neglect of that Sacrament, there- 
fore, is a wilful separation of ourselves from Christ ; 
but a worthy participation of it is such a communion 
with him as must needs, in effect, diffuse his graces 
all over us, and thereby implant and nourish in us the 
seeds of eternal life." 

Thinking that I had now said as much as was 
expedient for one conversation upon this mystical 
rite and its spiritual benefits, and recollecting, also, 
the very weak state of the sick man himself, I de- 
sired them to turn the matter over in their own 
minds at their leisure; and so kneeling down by 
the bed-side, I prayed for a few minutes, and then 
departed. 

At my next visit he appeared to have made a 
larger step towards recovery ; and he still retained, 
in its full extent, the wholesome religious feeling, 
which his extreme peril and sudden restoration to 
hope of life had generated in his heart ; but, during 
his protracted sickness, his temporal affairs had been 
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necessarily neglected, and had gone almost to ruin ; 
his wife could not attend either to his department, or 
even to her own, and was wholly occupied with 
attending upon him ; and the carter, who had heen 
engaged to conduct the husiness and manage the 
horses, had killed one, and cheated them in every 
possible way ; so that these calamities having been 
just made known to the poor man, and there being 
no prospect of any active exertions on his part, or 
his wife's, for a long time to come, I observed, that 
his spirits were much depressed, and the joy of re- 
turning health sadly damped by the fear of poverty. 
The event, however, turned out to the furtherance of 
the object of my ministrations, and to the confirma- 
tion of the man himself in his religious sentiments, 
and in his belief and trust of a kind superintending 
Providence ; for, the case being mentioned amongst 
my rich neighbours, who never &iled me even when 
I drew largely on their purses, the loss was imme- 
diately replaced, and something was furnished be- 
sides for the exigencies of the day; the business too 
was soon placed under the care of a more trustp 
wortliy person ; and at length Mrs. Turner herself 
being able to leave her husband, on account of his 
great progress in the regaining of his strength, she 
frequented the markets, as in former times, and re- 
turned home with the usual profits. The threatening 
cloud, therefore, was entirely dispersed, and once 
more the sun shone brightly upon them. 

During tliis interval much conversation took place 
between us on various subjects; but, for the present, 
I record only what relates to the Sacrament, or what 
sprung immediately from talking about it. One day 
when I found him very much better and in good 
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spirits, " Turner,^ I said, " if God continues to bless 
you in this manner, I shall soon see you at church.'* 
** As soon as I possibly can, Sir," he replied, " I 
shall certainly be tnere." " You will be doing right," 
I said ; '' for whatever gratitude you may feel to- 
wards God in your own breast for his wonderful 
mercy in sparing your life, and bringing you to a 
clearer knowledge of the Christian dispensation, and 
upholding your temporal concerns, whilst you lay 
stretched on your sick-bed, helpless and useless, and 
a burden to your family, yet you must give glory to 
him in the great congregation, and in his own holy 
temple. Your case has made a noise in the parish ; 
it is generally known that you received the Sacrament, 
when you seemed to have scarcely a moment more 
to live i and that it pleased a gracious Providence to 
make that very moment the happy crisis of your dis- 
order. In short, from that moment the bitterness of 
death was past. There is a sort of curiosity, there- 
fore, in men's minds to see how you will act ; they 
remember your habits of drinking, and your entire 
neglect of public worship and the ordinances of reli- 
gion ; and they are on the watch to observe what you 
will do now. I am, therefore, the more glad to hear 
that you intend to come to church with all convenient 
speed ; by so doing you will not only discharge a 
part of your own vows of amendment of life, but you 
will also glorify God in the eyes of men. He has 
indeed (such is his mercy to vs poor sinners !) no 
greater glory, nor have his blissful angels any greater 
joy, than when we turn from the error of our ways, 
and make him alone the object of our fear and love, 
and trust and praise. And the example, too, in your 
circumstances will have an excellent effect. What a 
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fscandaly what a dismay it would be to aU the well- 
disposed, if you were to act otherwise, and relapse 
into your former habits; what a triumph to the 
wicked, and what an argument for them to persevere 
in their bad conduct and principles I But as you 
appear resolved, my good Turner, not to furnish 
them with such a triumph or excuse, so you must 
beware of being moved by their ridicule or reproaches. 
They will leave no stone unturned, depend upon it, 
to bring you back to their ranks ; but you have now 
diosen another banner, under which, I trust, God 
will enable you to stand firm, and to fight the good 
fight. Undoubtedly, you wUl not be able to do it 
without aid from above ; and that aid you must seek 
for in your own private chamber, and in Gkxl's pulilic 
temple, and, more especially, at the holy altar of 
your Lord and Saviour. This I recommend above 
all." 

- My patient appeared to pay the closest attention to 
my advice, and to be deeply touched by it. Several 
times he would have interposed in the middle of my 
speech, but not wishing to be interrupted, I repressed 
mm by signs ; and when I had finished, his wife,. who 
had also listened with equal apparent interest, now an- 
ticipated him, and said, '' We have been talking the 
matter over. Sir, between ourselves, and we have made 
up our minds to take the Sacrament in the church, on 
the very earliest Sunday that we can, after my hus- 
band is stout enough to go there." ** Nothing is 
more proper," I rejoined. " The enemies of religion 
will say, no doubt, that your husband took the 
Sacrament on his sick-bed from superstition, or 
fear, and when he had scarcely any of his senses 
about him, and that you yourself took it to bear him 
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company, and for no better reason ; but when they 
learn that you have done the same again together in 
health, and at church, they must acknowledge that 
the act is one of choice, and quite voluntary on your 
parts ; and some of them may be urged, perhaps, not 
only to give you credit for a good motive in both 
cases, but also to examine themselves and their own 
condition, and ultimately to follow your commend- 
able example." '^ I wish it may be so," said the 
poor man ; '* for then my^^sickness will be useful to 
others, as well as to myselfl" " Yes," I replied, 
^^ so I trust ; but you must be prepared beforehand 
to meet with some, on the other hand, who, being 
impenitent and incorrigible themselves, will be the 
more enraged and rancorous against you^ and will 
call you by all sorts of opprobrious names, and mis- 
represent your best actions. But you must under- 
stand that God never intended this world to be a 
place of rest or happiness to any. The good Chris- 
tian, indeed, may be full of peace and joy within ; 
but liis affairs will not always go on so smoothly 
without ; and the opposition, and contradiction, and 
scorn, and obloquy of the wicked will not be the least 
of his troubles. Yet you must bear up courageously^ 
and I am confident that if you are regular in your 
attendance at the Lord's table, and diligent and de- 
vout in your preparation for it, you will be so inti-^ 
mately united with Christ, and so strengthened with 
might in the inner man in consequence of that union, 
that you will be made perfect, instead of being cast 
down, by the worst tribulations which this world can 
bring upon you ; you will be able, in short, to do 
every thing." 

" The power of the Sacrament is very great, I am 
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sure, Sir," said Thomas Turner ; " I know that now 
by the power of it upon myself ; but the union of 
which you speak, Sir, and which you have maitioned 
so often, after all what does (hat mean ? I cannot 
understand it." " I will read you a prayer," I re- 
plied, '* in the office for the communion, which, per- 
haps, you have not observed, or not sufficiently con- 
sidered. I did not read it when I administered tiie 
Sacrament to you in your awful extremity, because 
there are two prayers, of which the minister has liberty 
to choose the one that may appear at the time most 
suitable, and I did then choose this, as I doubted 
whether you would comprehend it so well as the 
other. But now, God be thanked ! I have an op- 
portunity of explaining it to you ; and in doing* ikai^ 
r shall explain also your present difficulty, and some 
expressions besides to be met with in Scripture upon 
the same subject, which your ministers often use, but 
which many of the congregation perhaps do not un- 
derstand." 

Mrs. Turner having reached me the Prayer-bodk, 
and both of them appearing to be very desirous of 
hearing what I had to say, I first repeated the whole 
prayer itself, slowly, and emphatically, and then I 
commented upon it in the following manner : '* You 
perceive," I said, " that, after having received the 
bread and wine, which are here called the spiritual 
food of the most precious body and blood of Jesus 
Christ, we thank God, in this prayer, for having 
assured us thereby, that we are very members incor- 
porate in the mystical body of his Son, which is the 
blessed company of all faithful people ; and next, wc 
beseech him to assist us with his grace, that we may 
continue in tliat holy fellowship. Now, what is meant 
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by this holy fellowship, this blessed company of all 
faithful peo}^e, this mystical body of Christ, is, in 
one woid, the church ; and no person, not incorpo- 
rated therein, can possibly, as far as we know, be 
saved. Jesus Christ is the head of this body corpo- 
rate, the church ; and all they whom Grod will vouch- 
safe to admit into heaven, are the members of it ; 
nor can they otherwise get there. Scripture is deci- 
sive upon this point, that we are redeemed and saved 
only as a church ; only as being members of that 
body of which Christ is the head ; or only as being 
so connected with him as all members are connected 
with their heads respectively. But how can this be? 
Why, this is a holy mystery ; this body corporate is 
a mystical body ; and the union of Christians with 
the rest of the members and with the head is a spi- 
ritual union. It b a beautiful, a lively, a forcible, an 
endearing figure of the relation which we bear to 
each other ; of the interest which Christ takes in our 
salvation ; and of the important fact, that tliere is no 
salvation for us, but by clinging and adhering closely 
to him. And under this figure, moreover, we per- 
ceive clearly, that, where the head is, there the mem- 
bers must necessarily be also, when their lot is ulti- 
mately fixed. 

^* But how may we assure ourselves that we are 
accounted members of this mystical body, a circum- 
stance which is of infinite moment to us, and yet, 
being mystical and spiritual, can only, as it should 
seem, be spiritually and not sensibly discerned ? It 
is true, it can only be spiritually discerned in its full 
and complete practical meaning and efficacy ; but it 
has pleased God to institute certain ceremonies, 'both 
as sensible signs, and as sure pledges, to all who 
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perform them properly and worthily, that they do 
Delong to that mystical hody, and that they shall 
reap ^e spiritual benefits of it. These ceremonies 
are Baptism, and the Supper of our Lord. By 
Baptism we are first engrafted into the body of 
Christ's church, and it needs no repetition, because, 
if we break the vows which we then contracted, and 
so forfeit the inestimable privileges of belonging to 
that body, yet we may recover them again without a 
fresh Baf^m by repentance and faith. The effect 
and power of Baptism continue always in this man- 
ner, and upon this principle, so that a true repentance 
and a lively faith will reinstate us in the same situa- 
tion in which Baptism originally placed us ; at least, 
with the help of tlie other Sacrament, which should 
be repeated perpetually. For, whenever we celebrate 
the other sacrament of the Lord's Supper, we renew 
our broken vows, and dedicate ourselves afresh to 
the service of our God and Saviour ; we join our- 
selves again, as members, to Christ's mystical body, 
the church, by this sacred act of communion with it ; 
we shew publicly to God and to men, that it is our 
wish and intention to do this ; and we pray that we 
may receive the bread and wine, so as to partake of 
the body and blood of Christ, being made thereby to 
dwell in Christ, and to be one with him, and he be- 
ing made to dwell with us^ and to be one with U8; 
that is, a perfect union being established between 
ourselves and hinij which cannot but be followed by 
all spiritual benefits here, and by all bliss and glory 
hereafter." 

Having paused here for a moment, I asked sud- 
denly, "Do you recollect that, in the marriage- 
service, by an expression taken from Scripture, uie 
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man and wife are called one flesh ?" ''I recollect 
it very well, Sir," said Thomas. '^ Is that tlie same 
sort of miion as the one betwixt Christ and us in the 
Sacrament ? " " It may help to explain it, cer- 
tainly," I answered. '^Indeed the miion between 
man and wife, and that between Christ and the 
church, are compared together in the same service ; 
and they are said to be a mystical union ; that is, the 
man and the wife are one flesh, not really and actu- 
ally in matter and substance, but in some hidden,, 
sacred, and spiritual meaning ; from which meaning, 
however, there comes out a very plain, and a very 
fine moral doctrine, which St Paul inculcates very 
forcibly upon all husbands. ' So ought men to love 
their wives/ he saith, ' as their own bodies ; he that 
loveth his wife lovelh himself; for no man ever yet 
hated his own flesh, but nounsheth and cherisheth 
it.' You see, then, in this case, what an excellent and 
beautiful moral conclusion the apostle arrives at with 
respect to the feeling of the husband towards the 
wife, in consequence of their being represented aa 
one flesh. Now, this feeling Christ has, in the fullest, 
and truest manner, towards his church ; and he would- 
impress the idea deeply upon us, by teaching us to, 
consider the church as his body, himself the head, 
and each faithful Christian a member in particular. 
Well, therefore, may we argue from this representa-* 
tion of his own, that he loves and cherishes the church, 
even as his own flesh, and that he will confer every, 
possible benefit upon it in this world and the next. 
Who, then, will not give the best sensible sign that he 
can of his being thus united to Christ, and receive in- 
return the best sensible pledge that he can have of his 
being entitled thereby to all the blessings and benefita 
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of Buch a union ? But it is by a wortlty receiving 
of the Sacrament of the Lord's Sapper, and by that 
alone, that this great and important act is sensibly 
performed." 

Here I stopped, and was glad to perceive, by their 
countenances, that their understandings kept pace 
with me pretty well in the latter part of my explanar 
tion, which was fortunately suggested to me by the 
frequent reading of the marriage-service. In the 
former part, I think, they had only a faint glimmer- 
ing, although I used no words which are not to be 
found in the Scriptures, or the Liturgy, Mid carefully 
avoided such as tne controversialists have introduced 
to state and define their opinions. After a little con- 
sideration, therefore, I began again in this manner; 
having thought of a similitude, which was below the 
^gnity of my subject, indeed, but familiar to (Aem, I 
trusted, and so the more adapted to clear away their 
difficulties, both as to words and things. 

" Do you know," I said, " how the business of our 
great town is managed V* — " Yes, Sir," he answered, 
" it is done by a corporation." — ** And ,is not a cor- 
poration, or body corporate," I said, ^' a coUective 
body of people, enjoying certain rights and privileges 
peculiar to themselves, and not belonging to others 
who are not of the same body?" He assented. 
" Whoever then might wish," I said, " to obtain 
those rights, and enjoy those privileges, must be ad- 
mitted a member of this body, and incorporated with 
it (such is the term), must he not ?" — " He must, to 
be sure. Sir," was his reply. ** And how is this done 1" 
I asked. " Why, Sir," he answered, '* there is an 
oath to be taken, I believe ; and there are rules and 
regulations, by which he must promise to abide; and 
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when this is settled he will he on the same footing 
with the rest" — " Very well," I said ; ** and there is 
a head, too, is there not, over the whole corporate 
body, to see that the rules and regulations are exe- 
cuted ; to watch over the general and particular inte- 
rests of all the members, and to do the best that he 
can to enable them all to profit to the utmost by the 
union in which they are engaged 1 " — " It is very true. 
Sir," he replied. '^ This then," I said, " he is bound 
to do from nis very situation, as head of the body ; but 
suppose him to be exceedingly good, and wise, and 
powerful besides ; so good, as to be naturally inclined 
m the highest degree to confer upon them every pos- 
sible benefit ; so wise, as to know better than all the 
rest of mankind what is for their real benefit, and how 
to effect it ; and so powerful as to be able to accom- 
plish, with perfect ease, all the purposes of his own 
wisdom ana goodness ; what should you think then 
of such a society ? Would not very great numbers 
of persons be desirous to be incorporated in it, that 
they may put themselves under the protection and 
superintendence of such a head, and be as closely 
united with him as possible, in order to reap the finiits 
of his virtues in their own prosperity and happiness ? " 
" There is no doubt of it, Sir," he answerecL " And," 
I said, '' if the head should require of the members to 
shew their disposition to union with him, and the 
estiipation in which they hold their privileges, every 
now and then, by some test or symbol, would you not 
think it strange if they should refuse, or neglect, or 
not be eager to do it ? Indeed, would you not call 
such conduct a virtual renunciation of their union, and 
their privileges too ? " 

By this time my similitude was clearly seen through, 
and Mrs. Turner exclaimed, " Ah I Sir, I understand 
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your meaning very well ; you are speaking of Christ, 
and the church, and of Baptism, and the Sacrament ; 
and you have made all these things much plainer to 
me now, than they ever were before." — " I am glad 
of it," I said, *' but I will go on to shew you some 
remarkable differences between the cjiurch and the 
other body, that you may be still better informed, and 
prize your Christian advantages, as a member of the 
church, at a still higher rate, and be the more forward 
on all occasions to celebrate the memorial of your 
Christian faith and hope. The head of the church gave 
his life for it to purchase the privileges to which it is 
entitled, pardon, grace, and immortality ; ought you 
not, therefore, do you think, to love, and reverence, 
and adore him, much beyond the mere earthly head 
of any human body coroorate, and in somSe propoTtion 
to what he has done for you, and to such superior 
gifts and privileges ?" — " We ought, indeed, said 
me husband, fervently. " But consider," I continued, 
*' His death was a sacrifice, like the slaying of the 
bulls, and goats, and sheep, and other victims in an- 
cient times ; and in the same manner as the worship- 
pers were bound to partake of the flesh of the victims, 
in order to partake of the benefits of the sacrifice, so 
should we partake of liis flesh, which was sacrificed for 
us, in order to partake of pardon, grace, and immortality. 
But his crucified flesh exists no longer, and his glori- 
fied flesh exists in heaven, too far from us. We can- 
not, therefore, partake of either literally ; nor could 
his disciples before he was crucified, when he esta- 
blished the rite. But it has pleased him, that his 
crucified flesh should be represented by the symbol 
of bread broken, and wine poured out ; and, to make 
the representation more lively and impressive, that 
the bread broken, and the wine poured out, should 
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be actually called his body and blood, and considered 
precisely the same as such. Now, if we Uterally 
feasted upon his flesh, then would his flesh and ours 
be literally mixed and united together ; but this is 
impossible ; the same effect, however, takes place 
mystically ; after eating the bread, and drinking the 
wine, we are really and truly joined with him after a 
spiritual manner ; and so we obtain present pardon, 
and present grace, and a present title to immortality. 
This is the hidden, the sacred, the beneficial meaning 
of the expression of feeding upon Christ Now, whal 
do you think of the holy rite V' 

They hesitated, as if they could not find terms, 
either strong enough, or proper enough, to signify 
correctly the notions which they had now imbibed; 
but, another idea at this moment presented itself to my 
thoughts ; I said, ^' Is not this house yours, my good 
Turner?" — "Yes, Sir," he answered, "it is mme, 
certainly ; and it is almost all I have now."—" Well,'* 
I said, " never mind that ; but tell me how you got 
it" — " I bought it. Sir," he replied, " a good many 
years ago." — " And what sort of a title did they make 
out for you ? ** I enquired. " Oh ! Sir, an excellent 
titie," he answered. " I have got the deeds in that 
box, Sir ;" and as he said this, he pointed to a small 
deal box, standing upon a shelf, and covered with dust. 
^^ What ?" I asked. "There are some pieces of old 
parchment there, with great seals upon them ; are 
there ?"—" Yes, Sir," he replied, "jurt so."— "And 
is there not one deed amongpst them newer than the 
rest V I asked again. " Do you mean the convey- 
ance, Sir r he enquired. " Yes," I said, " I do."— 
** Oh ! yes. Sir," he exclaimed, " I have got that 
amongst them in the .box ; I shall not readily forget 
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it : for the stamp-duty and the attorney's charge fix 
drawing it up cost me a deal of money besides the 
purchase.'' — '^ So," I said, " you keep all these deeds 
very safe, I suppose. Why, the conveyance, as you 
call it, conveyed the estate to you, did it not?" — 
*' Yes, Sir," he answered ; ^^ vfhea they put the deeds 
into my hands, I became possessed oi tne house im- 
mediately for my own."— ^' But these deeds are not 
the house itself, are they ?" I enquired. ^^ No, Sir," 
be replied, smiling. '^ Yet," I said, ^' there is some- 
thing very like it too." — " How so. Sir/' he asked, 
wondering. ^' Why," I answered, *' the house came 
with the deeds, certainly ; the delivery of the deeds 
was precisely the same thing as if the nouse itself had 
been delivered to you ; indeed it was delivered to you 
by the delivery of the deeds. If therefore you should 
lay your bands upon the deeds, and say, these are my 
title to the estate, you would speak very correctly ; 
but if you were to say, these deeds are my estate, no- 
body would be surprised at the expression, or misun- 
derstand it for a moment ; it would be perfectly plain 
to all persons who have common sense. — ^' It is very 
true, Sir, indeed," he said ; and then he began to 
muse, as if he had suddenly caught a glimpse of the 
drift of all these questions. 

I paused to give him time ; but before he was pre- 
pared to speak, his wife interposed, as she had done 
before, and said, ^' I think, Sir, you must be ex}^ain- 
ing to us, how the bread and wine in the Sacrament 
are taken for the body and blood of our Lord."— 
I* Not exactly that,'* I rejoined ; " but how it is, that 
in the Lord's Supper, when the bread and wine are 
given to you consecrated by the minister, you verily 
and indeed take and receive the body and blood of 
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Christ." — ^** Yes, Sir," said the husband, " it is very 
clear to me now, since you put me in mind of the 
deed of conveyance of my house." — " And would it 
make any difiPerence," I asked, ** if the house or estate 
were in America ? " — " None at all. Sir," he answered ; 
^ be it where it might, the deed would give it to me 
just the same." — "It is very true," I said ; " and ex- 
actly so, although the real body and blood of Christ 
are not present upon the spot, yet we receive them, 
nevertheless, in such a manner as to derive from them 
all their peculiar benefits, as we should the benefits of 
the estate. In short, Jesus Christ has himself ap- 
pointed it to be so, by calling the bread and wine his body 
and blood ; it appears by the Scriptures that we have 
God's promise to accept the bread and wine as such ; 
and we may depend upon it, that the Holy Ghost will 
make them effectual to their end. It is in this sacred 
rite that he generally shews his power most strikingly. 
His influences upon us begin at our baptism ; but 
they are completed at length in this Sacrament. In 
our baptism we are bom of the Spirit ; every time 
that we go to the Lord's table we grow in grace, and 
proceed from strength to strength until we become 
perfect, and are ripe for heaven. The union between 
Christ, our head, and us who are members of his body, 
becomes closer and more intimate by this constant 
spiritual feeding, until God considers us as being one 
with him, and then, as a matter of course, admits us 
as co-heirs with Christ into his glorious kingdom 
above." 

Upon saying this, I rose from my seat, as it was 
not convenient for me to stay any longer. They both 
did the same, and thanked me repeatedly for the pains 
which I had taken to instruct them. My answer was, 
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that I wished them to understand the holy lite tho- 
foughly, if possible, before they came pubUcly to the 
altar ; '* for it is reasonable to suppose, I said, ^' that 
God will expect of us more {u-eparation of every kind, 
more knowledge of what we are about to do, and better 
qualificaticms for doing it worthily, when we commu- 
nicate d^berately and at leisuze, than when we com- 
municate upon a sudden emergency which allows of 
no delay. In this latter case we do the best that we 
can ; in the other we must do the same ; that is, we 
must use the opportunity of preparation with a juro* 
portionate diligence." Thus I lett them. 



§ 3.— rA« Same, and Mr, Barking. 

Two or three days elapsed before I visited them 
again. In this interval I endeavoured to retrace my 
steps through the conversations whidi have been re- 
presented in the previous sheets ; and it appeared to 
me, that, as I had advanced so far towanls a full 
elucidation of this important subject of the Sacra- 
ment, it would be worth while, if occasions should 
present themselves, to explain whatever might still 
remain untouched. At the same time I was wdl 
aware, that some of the points already handled were 
but imperfectly understood. I had often used expres- 
sions, with which persons in the habit of attending 
church are familiarly acquainted ; but neither the ex- 
pressions, nor the ideas represented by t2iem, were at 
all known to these people ; so that they only obtained 
a general and confused notion of my meaning, when 
they happened to comprehend the antecedent and 
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subsequent passages. Ail these obscimlies, llierefore, 
were also to be cleaved up, as opportunities might 
occur, before I ooold pretend to lutve accomplished 
my object. They knew indeed already much more 
than was necessary for humble-minded Christians to 
know, in order to enable iheta to communicate 
worthily ; but they were yery inquisitive, especially 
Mrs. Turner, and difficultieB suggested themselreS 
to their thoughts, the exjdanation (H which suggested 
others in succession. It was to be hoped, however, 
tliat the series would not be infinite, and that I might 
bring the wh<^e to a proi^rous coBchision. 

I entered their house on the next occasion after a 
consideration of this kind. Mrs. Turner was alone ; 
her husband, she said, had just gone out £or the €rst 
time, under the care of a neighbour, to take an airing 
in a chaise-caxt. Immediately I congratulated her 
upon his extraordinarv ameadment, and expressed 
my hope that after sucJi a mercy he would never re« 
turn again to his former vicious habit. ** He shews 
no disposition as yet to do so. Sir," she answered. 
**• It would be madness for him to drink in his pre- 
sent state ; the trial of his resolution is still to come. 
God knows what the event may be ! He is deter- 
mined, however. Sir, to take the Sacrament in the 
church, according to his first intention. But you 
have alarmed me. Sir, about the prepaaration, which 
you say is necessary in our present circumstimces ; 
indeed, I thii& now, as I tliought in the beginning, 
that a person in my business can never be prepared 
sufiiciently." ^' But," I said rather sarcastically, 
^' you are always suffidendy prepared to die, I pre- 
sume V " Ah ! Sit," she replied, " that is the old 
argument ; it puts me to silence at once ; no, no, I 
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am sadly troubled about it ; yet, I fear, I shall go 
on, putting the sreat concern off and off till it is too 
late. *'*' Why should you act so foolishly f I asked. 
<^ Is there anything in the nature of your business to 
make it necessarily dishonest ? And if that were so, 
which seems however incredible, is there no othei 
business in the world, which is honest in itself, and 
which you may pursue honestly, and so pick up an 
honest and sufficient livelihood?" " Why, Sir, to 
tell you the truth,'' she answered, ^^ I shall not get 
much by my business, if I carry it on with strict ho- 
nesty ; I see that now ; for I am more scrupulous 
than I was, and my profits are less." ^' Thank 
God !" I exclaimed witn earnestness. ^' If you are 
poorer at home> you will be richer with God ; to bei 
poor, because you are determined to be honest, is to 
lay up a treasure in heaven. This is a great im- 
provement in your character and conduct ; it is the 
awe of the Sacrament which has produced the good 
effect ; you are crowing in grace already, and mere 
is no knowing what wonders the Spirit may do for 
you, if you frequently put yourself m the way of his 
influence ; the fear of poverty will then be quite ridi- 
culous." 

This sentunent was beyond Mrs. Turner's calibre, 
and after a little thought she said, *^ Yes, Sir : but it 
is a very painful thing now to sink below our former 
jrespectability and comfort." " And is it not," I re- 
joined, " a very pleasant thing now to have a cood 
conscience ?" She was silent ; so I contmuol, " "Why, 
a dry crust and a cup of cold water, with a good con- 
science, must be better, I should thmk, yes, and plea- 
santer, than the nicest dainties procured by cheating 
lies, and cunning tricks, which your mind secretly 
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cries out against within you, and which you are, 
therefore, quite sure that Gk)d will condemn. But 
what need is there of any lies or tricks in your busi- 
ness ?" " Oh ! do not mention it. Sir," she replied 
hastily ; *' I should be ashan^ to tell you all that I 
once did, ahnost without scruple, in order to drive a 
m6re profitable trade ; but last night. Sir, I threwi 
away some fish that was unsound, and unwhole* 
some ; I could not find in my heart to hawk it 
about." *' Mrs. Turner," I exclaimed, '* I admire 
you for thai^ and God will reward you too even here 
if you continue steadfast in the same principles un- 
der the guidance of his spirit; he will give you, 
that is, either unexpected prosperity, or contentment 
in poverty. But, perhaps, it may be as well to leave 
the fish-market siltogether, if it be attended with so 
many temptations. How is the other?" *' Why, I 
should do better. Sir," she replied, ^* with fruit and 
greens, if I could get employment enough ; there is. 
less temptation there." " Very well," I said, " then 
turn your mind to thtd. But how is your husband's^ 
business?" "Oh! Sir," she answered at once, 
" Ihat is all very straight-forward and honest ; he 
has nothing to reproach himself with in any respect, 
nor any need of Uttle paltry lies or tricks." " I am 
glad of it," I said ; " and I should hope, if he pur- 
sued it steadily, there would be no further occasion 
for you to toil and slave and load your conscience, 
as you have been used to do. All his gains will 
come home, instead of going to the ale-house ; and 
he will be always in the way to receive orders, and in 
a condition to execute them. That will make a pro- 
digious difference, Mrs. Turner ; there will be more 
saved in that way than you can get in any way." 
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Mrs. Turner shook her head at this, not as if It 
was an erroneous calculatton, but as if she feared the 
tfamg ^ould never come to pass ; and before I could 
enquire into the grounds of this constant distrmt 
which she seemed to have of her husband, he was 
driven up to the door, and she ran oi^ m a hurry to 
help him down, and into the house. I went out also 
myself, and was sorry to observe that his firiend and 
companion was no (kber than Mr. Barking, a mao 
of most profligate morals, or rather without the re- 
straint of any morals at alL Nothing was sacred is 
this man's estimation ; neither the religion, nor the 
government of his country; neither the reputatknn 
of his neighbour, nor the chasli^ of his neiffhbooi^s 
wife : his own passions and appetites were his only 
law ; he recked not of God, or devil ; nevertheless, 
he was a man to whom J judged it politic ta be dvil, 
in the hope that some time or other I might have the 
better cliance of catching him. So I said to him, 
^^ It is extremely kind of you, Mr. Baridng, to take 
the sick man out in this manner. A little more aar 
and gentle exercise will bring hhn on faster in the 
re-establishment of his health." ** Aye^ aye, Sir,* 
he replied, touching his hat ; ^^ but wliat is the mat- 
ter with him now ? He usc^ to be a jolly, spirited 
fellow, and never was known to flinch ms glass ; bat 
now he won't taste a drop. .1 drove him to the Boll, 
where there is the best tap in the paiish ; but it 
wouldn't do. Neither the fame, nor the sight of the 
ale itself sparkling in the tankard, couU make him 
sdr a peg. I should like to know what you have 
been sdl doing to him ?" 

Thus he went on with volubility enough, and with* 
out any sense of decorum ; the question, with whkli 
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he ended, was evidently pointed at mCf although he 
looked at Mrs. Turner when he spoke. I answered 
smiling, " Have you forgotten the old proverb, Mr. 
Barking ? A burnt child dreads the fire." He was 
smitten a little; but his confidence soon returned, 
and he said sneeringly, ** Well, a merry life for me, 
whatever the parsons may preach I'* " But poor 
Turner has not been very merry of late," I retorted 
gravely. '* No," he said; " not for a month, or so ; 
but hei spent many years before thcU, as jolly as he 
could wish to be ; and another man may be more 
lucky still." " We differ about luck, Mr. Barkmg," 
I replied. ^' I consider health the bad luck, and 
sickness the good ; so that in my esthnation Turner 
here is one of the luckiest of men." At this Mr. 
Barking stared with his eyes extended, and with a 
mixture of derision in his look ; and probably he 
would have called upon me tauntingly to explain the 
paradox ; but by this time, Mr. Turner, being safe 
down from the cart, unexpectedly, and much to my 
satisfaction, explained it himself; for he said, *' Yes, 
indeed. Sir, that I am. If it had not been for this 
sickness, J should have been in the high road to the 
devil's kingdom, or, perhaps, in it already?" " The 
man's turned Methodist, I vow," exclaimed Mr. 
Barkmg, with a bitter tone of contempt, and whippmg 
his horse, suddenly drove off at a gallop. 

We all now went into the house, and Turner being 
placed in the great chair to rest himself, (for he was 
very much fatigued) at length, after some unim- 
portant conversation with his wife, when I saw that 
ne was pretty well recovered, I told him how sorry I 
was to find that he was so intimate with this Mr. 
Barkmg. " Why, Sir, I cannot help myself," Iw 
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answered, with a countenance abashed ; he has done 
nie some little services, and he wishes to be kind to 
me now ; and, besides. Sir, he gets me a great deal 
of business to and from the town; so I cannot, in 
gratitude or prudence, give up his acquaintance at 
once. But I am vexed and ashamed. Sir, that 
he treated you so rudely." *'Ohl" I said, "do 
not trouble yourself about that ; he treated me much 
better than I expected; and, I think, we have sent 
him home with a sting in his heart." '^ He won't 
mind it, Sir, I fear," replied Turner. ^* He comes 
home every day from the town, loaded with news- 
papers, and other printed things ; he says they throw 
them into his cart, as he passes through ihe streets ; 
well. Sir, he takes them to the public-house in the 
evening, and there he reads them aloud to the com- 
pany ; and, I am sure, no good comes of it" " It 
IS not likely," I said ; ^^ for I can easily guess what 
sort of papers they are ; and, I have no doubt, they 
believe every word of them as much as the Gospel.** 

As much as the Gospel, Sir ! " he answered. " Why, 
es, indeed, and a great deal more than the Gospel 
~r. Barking does not believe the Gospel at all. Sir; 
nor many more of them. But, thank Grod, Sir, I am 
myself safe yet'* 

This lamentable circumstance was too well known 
to me, and as it interfered with my ministrations 
most unfortunately in the very case of these Turners, 
I will here rapidly describe it. A diabolical spirit 
had been long at work in secret, and was now mak- 
ing a prodigious public effort all over the kingdom, 
availing itself of the public distress, to undermine and 
overthrow our civil and ecclesiastical establishments, 
as well as our holy religion itself. The malicious, 
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the persevering, the indefatigahle mdustry, with 
which the horrible attempt was carried on, is almost 
incredible. Our neighbouring town was one of the 
head-quarters of the infidel agitators, from whence 
issued forth a torrent of sedition and blasphemy, 
which absolutely inundated all the surrounding vil- 
lages, and my own in particular. Every vehicle, 
like Mr. Barlung's, brought amonffst us a liberal 
cargo of pestilential writings which were scattered 
about at random ; but there were emissaries besides, 
men picked out for the purpose, who came with th^ 
bundles of treason and impiety, and hunted out the 
persons most likely to be corrupted with such poison ; 
to whom they lent their tracts for a few days, to be 
studied at leisure, and discussed and explained them 
afterwards, when they called a second time to receive 
back their pernicious loan. The windows of nevra- 
men and stationers teemed with similar noxious aiw 
tides for sale ; and every dead wall was chalked with 
some malignant sentiment An attempt had been 
made in London to arrest the progress of this evil 
by the prosecution of a notorious ringleader ; but a 
jury, to their eternal disgrace, having acquitted the 
defendant, it raged henceforth without controul, and 
we were abandoned by the government of the coun- 
try to our own resources. J did what I could to 
stem the torrent ; I preached, J talked, I published, I 
distributed pamphlets against pamphlets m abun- 
dance, by the help of some of my rich parishioners,, 
who enabled me to buy them ; I visited the shops of 
the parochial venders, and endeavoured to dissuade 
and alarm them horn their destructive and disgraceful 
traffic. 

By these various methods some good was pro-^ 
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duoed. All the yenden readily conaented at once to 
withdraw the obnoxioos puUioUioits firom their win- 
dows, and finally akM>, but with Tehictance, fitom theii 
coimters. Some ga?e ihem up altogether, and ac- 
cepted my antidotes in exchaoigey to sell £ot thar 
own profit There waa one Bocriie from iTeland, a 
newsman and petty bookseller, wilh whom I had tbe 
most trouble, although I empk)yed him myself!, and 
had recommended Imn to many other funilies. He 
IS now dead, poor man, and has left a large fitmily s 
burden on ^e parish. I talked to him in his slvip, 
where I went on purpose ; on the roads, where I ooih 
tinuaUy met him ddirerxng his ncfwapspem ; andatmy 
own house, when he came there to be paid his bDk. 
Yet he shuffled with me as mack ma he could ; and, 
now and then, in spite of all I could say, I ei^ed a 
bad publication in his window, or detected one on 
•his counter or shelyes. I suspected him ai course to 
be a man of wrong princi{des himself ; but, as yoa 
shall see, he denied ue charge ; and, perhaps, aiter 
all he was more foolish than wicked. 

My conversations with him in his shop «nd on dK 
roads were necessarily short; but cfne day, having 
caught him at my own house, when I was quite at 
leisure for a longer discussion, I desired tiiat he 
might be brought into my study ; and this is perhaps 
the only opportunity that I may find of recoiding 
what passed between us. ^^ Why will you continue, 
Mr. Bourke," I said, as I looked over his bill, '* to 
introduce into the parish those periodical works, and 
other books, of which I have complained to yoa 
so often r " Oh 1 Sir," he answered confidently 
enough, " if I did not do it, there are plenty rf 
people who would." '' Well," I said ; ^* and tiieie 
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fnll be ahraySf I soppase, plenty of thieyes in die 
world ; but perhaps you would not turn thief your- 
self, to take the trade out of the hands of others V 
**' That is a very different case, Sir," he replied. 
•* Not very different," I said ; " but if you do not 
see the likeness, take another. Your neighbour, Mr. 
Winchcomb, had his hen-roost plundered the night 
before last He is very card^M, you know, and 
might well expect such an e?ent. Suppose, theie« 
fore, you had reasoned thus with yoareelf secretly, 
being as you are so good a r-easocier, * this foolish 
neighbour of mine will certainty lose Ms fowls, and 
why should not I have them as well as another ? I 
will steal them myself this very night' What do you 
My to this r '' Steahng is not the same dung, 1^," 
he answered ; ^* I hope you do not suspect me of 
being a thief" " Well, well," I said, " stealing ia 
only one of many crimes ; and if I were to go through 
them all singly, you would probably tell me, that 
you would not be guilty of any of them, under so 
lame and wretched a pretence as this ; namely, that 
others would be guilty of them, if you were not 
Did any man of common sense ever comfort himself 
with the assurance that he was free from blame, or 
that God would pardon him when he did a wrong 
tiling, which others would have done if he had lef^ it 
undone f What have any of us to do with the ac^ 
tions or dispositions of others ? We shall be judged 
by our own, Mr. Bourke ; shall we not f 

Mr. Bourke was somewhat abashed, and began to 
stammer out another excuse of his conduct ; but I 
determined to follow up his first positicm one step 
further, and said, ^^ Besides, it is not so clear that 
others would take up this trade, if you relinquished 
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it ; at least none of our own parish ; for all the real 
who practised it a little while ago have given it up 
altogether ; and neither they, nor any body else shew 
any inclination to resume it, or begin it afresh. So 
die whole glory of this business rests entirely upon 
your own head, Mr. Bourke ; but I do not think that 
your respectable customers will like it.'' ^' Why, 
Sir," he replied boldly, ^^ I do it to please my cus- 
tomers; I take in these works by their positive 
orders, and solely to furnish them with the number 
which they may want. It is my profession to pro- 
cure books from the town ; my customers are an- 
swerable for what they order, not I who supply them." 
" Pray, Mr. Bourke," I said, ** who -are these cus- 
tomers, who press you so much for those very pious 
and edifying books V* Here he hesitated ; but,- being 
urged in such a manner as to render any suUerfuge 
both difficult and suspicious, at length he informed 
me that they were not of our own parish, but of the 
parish beyond us. " Oh ! very well," I said ; " you 
need not name their names, if they are out of my 
jurisdiction. But how comes it to pass, Mr. Bourke, 
tliat they do not encourage the tradesmen of their 
own parish? Or is this the fact, that they can find 
nobody in their own parish to undertake so creditable 
a trade? Why, Mr. Bourke, you deserve greater 
glory than I was aware of before, thus to work for 
two parishes, and to save the consciences of so many 
in both, who would take up this trade, if you Isdd it 
down !" 

Mr. Bourke was very uneasy with all this banter- 
ing, and perhaps with the consciousness of prevarica- 
tion. He moved about, and seemed anxious to be 
gone ; but he had not yet received his money, and 
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SO he was obliged to hear me out, or go unpaid. I 
assailed him agun in this manner. '' But after all, 
Mr. Bourke," I said, ** the account which you give« 
me does not hang well together. If you only pro- 
cure as many of these worics as are expressly ordered 
by your customers, what need can there be for them 
to lie on your counter, or to be exposed in your 
windows? Depend upon it, the general belief will 
be, that you wish to bring them into notice ; to in- 
vite buyers, and promote mischief by the sale of 
Ihem." *^ I have no such thought. Sir, I assure you," 
be replied stoutly ; ^^ there are none to be seen in 
my windows at any time now ; and if they are seen 

' upon my counter, it is only when the town-parcel is 
first unpacked, and whilst I prepare the separate 
numbers for delivery." " You are mistaken, Mr. 
Bourke," I said, " in some way or other in regard 

. to this matter. As to your counter, indeed, I cannot 
apeak positively what your system may be at the pre- 
sent moment; for I have not been lately in your 
shop. But when I was last there, in your absence, 
I saw one of these vile publications on your counter, 
and pointed it out with great surprise and sorrow to 
your wife, who turned as red as fire at the discovery. 
I was glaid, Mr. Bourke, to see her blush in that man- 
ner ; for I concluded that there were some sparks of 
honesty within her still unextinguished ; so shatoe at 
least may have made her more carefiiL But what 
can be said for the windows, where, only two days 
ago, there was exhibited a book, which, in spite of 
the astonishing laxity or gross corruption of juries, 
has been condemned in the courts of justice again, 
and again V " You have been misinformed, Sir," he 
answered, ahoaost as stoutly as before; ^^ nothing 
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improper k ever pot into tlie windowB by me, 1 am 
eme" ^* I cannot teU," I said, ^ wiio nuts thingi 
there^ Mr. Bourke, but there I saw, witti my own 
eyes, that infamous publication (and I mentkmed the 
title of it) which no man can toudi without stainiiig 
his fingers, or read without polhitmg hia mind, lio 
you tlunk yourself^ Mr. Bourke, that anything hot 
mischief can come by reading Budb a book?'' ^^Why, 
it is true enough," he readied; ^M do myt think tbit 
any good can come of reading it." ^* Well, then," 
I said, ^^ if such be your opmion, how comes it in 
your windows?" He shuffled about, and tried to 
deny the fact ; but I fisMtened him down to it, assert^ 
ing, what was true, that, besides having estopped to 
peruse the title, I had mentioned the ciicumstaooe 
with indignation to one or two tradesmm, whom I 
met in the street as I passed homewards. I had rea- 
son, indeed, for suspecting afterwards, that these 
tradesmen had gone to the shop in consequence oi my 
communication, and had persuaded him to take the 
book down. However, he went on ec|uivocating and 
prevaricating ; so I put the question directly to him, 
whether he had such a book in his possession ; and 
at last I wrung the unwilling confession from him, 
that he believed he might have a single copy or so, 
and his children perhaps might have put it into the 
window without his knowledge, if I was positive that 
I saw it there. ** Well," I said, ** take my advice 
for once ; affix a label to the book, as the apothe* 
caries do to thdr drugs ; and if you are determined to 
sell such wares, tell the passers-by, and die loungeff 
at shop-windows, honestly, what your wares arc. 
Let the label say (and I spoke with all the gravity 
and solemnity, both of voice and countenance, tliit 
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I was master of,) let the labd say (I repeated it ta 
give it more effect) *' thk is one of tae deadliest 
poisons for tiie soul ; take it who will, but take it 
with this waning.' " 

I was too much roused by my own energy to sit 
any longer ; I rose in?oluntarily, and began to pace 
about the room with an agitated step, and my lipa 
moving, as if I were yet remonstrating indignantly 
with l^s pander to the oorruptionB of the wick^ and 
the ignorant At length returning to self^^coUec- 
tion, and observing the man very much dismayed^ 
and aj^rently anxious to speak, I stood stili when I 
was opposite to him, and bid him proceed if he 
wished it ; but it was Bome time before he could make 
oae of tbe opportunity to any intelligible purpose. 
He hummed and hawed, and stammered, and begaa 
again and again ; and, after many attempts, I sup* 
posed him to say, that he was sorry I should view the 
matter in so serious a light, and that it had never 
struck him that his conduct, in selling a book or 
two of this description, was liable to such an interpre- 
tation as 1 had now put upon it ''^Do you know," 
I asked coolly, ^' that there is such a drug as arsenic f* 
" Yes," he said, " I know it well enough." " But 
arsenic,'' I continued, '4s used lor medicinal purposes 
as well as for the destruction of life; is it not ?" He 
allowed it ''Then," I said, "the druggist must 
have it in his shop to execute the prescriptions of the 
physician, and in that way he can have no difficulty in 
selling it ; but, if the demand comes through any 
other channel, every respectable druggist will pause, 
and make many enquiries, and give many directions 
and cautions, heiore he parts with it; and, to be 
more sure of preventing danger in the use o^ it, he 
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will probably put his label upon tbe paper, or bot^ 
to announce to the thoughtless that the contents are 
a rank poison. Is not this generally done ?" ^' It 
ought to be, Sir," he replied without heutadon. 
*' But after all," I said, ^^ this poison can do no 
more of itself than destroy the body in this world, 
which will rise to life again in the next, whatever ter- 
rible disaster may cut snort its existence here. But 
there is a death of the soul, Mr. Bouike, in this 
world also; a death infinitely more terrible than the 
other, because it dooms the whole man, both body 
and soul, to an infinite eternal misery ; a dea& to 
righteousness, to all goodness, to every Christian 
grace and virtue ; and this death is the natural fruit 
of those detestable books which you sell without 
scruple. But .let me tell you, tliat he who does 
so, is ten million times more guilty than he who sells 
arsenic without caution for common medicine, or 
passes it off upon the unwary for pleasant and whole- 
some food." 

Here I paused, but soon resumed my speech in a 
mitigated tone ; my antagonist being quite silent, but 
shewing, as I thought, some symptoms of remorse. 
** My good Mr. Bourke," I said, mournfully, ^\j<m 
are one of those who never read their Bible, and 
never worship God in his holy ordinances, and in 
liis own holy house. If you were a regular attendant 
there, haliovdng his Sabbaths and listening to his 
ministers, the blessing of God might descend from 
heaven upon your head, and a new spirit might be 
infused into your heart ; but this will never be, if you 
neglect the proper appointed means. The miserable 
publications of the day, such as newspapers, pamphlets, 
and the like, especially those which are hostile to the 
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peace and the religion of your country, are now your 
only study. I see you poring over them, even as you 
travel along the highway, and as if your whole soul 
was wrapped up in them, and your salvation depended 
upon them. But if you studied your Bible, and came 
to church with half the same zeal and earnestness, 
you would as soon cut off a hand or a foot as deal 
in those unchristian and ungodly books. ' Offences 
must needs come, (said our blessed Lord himself) 
but woe to that man, by whom the offence cometh !' 
Let this for ever sound in your ears ! It is an awful 
admonition." 

Upon tliis, not wishing to prolong the conver- 
sation, I counted out his money, and put it into hiar 
hands; but, before he went away, he said, ^' My 
situation is a difficult one. Sir; and my business 
compels me to work on a Sunday, as on other days^. 
I do not deny, however, but that I might sometimes 
come to church, if I had a sitting there ; and I cer- 
tainly would come, if I were not liable to be turned' 
out perpetually, at the nod of the owner of the pew^ 
in which the pew-opener might happen to place me.- 
This is a very disagreeable thing, Sir ; and it pre- 
vents a great many people besides me, from worsnip- 
ping God in our parish-church." *' Mr. Bourke," I 
answered, *' this is an unavoidable evil, where the 
population exceeds the church-room ; but we do the 
best we can to remedy it. You know, we have three 
services ; and it is only at the middle service that 
the church has any appearance of being full. At the 
other services you may be pretty sure, when once 
placed, of not being disturbed. But I will endeavour 
to obtain for you a sitting of your own, when a 
vacancy occurs in a convenient situation." *' I shall 
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be mueti obliged to yon," be said ; and so we paiied. 
The sitting was accordhigly procuved, and be came 
to church , be came, boweTer, but Tczy razely, and 
so he profited as little ; and now and then he still 
required to be reminded c^ a bad book or two whicfa 
found their way into his shop. 

I now go back to Thomas Tomer, whoae acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Barking, and whose vemaric on the 
infidel state of some of my panshioiiers, led me to 
describe the threatening aspect of ^e times, and the 
diief means which I used to make the storm ptsi 
harmless over our heads. But in fisu^t nothing was 
so effectual as the conviction and punishmoit of 
Carlile, which occurred a few years later. From 
that moment we began to respke i^fain with freedom* 
and the chief part of the machinery at work to demo- 
ralise and unchristianise us fell to the ground at once. 

Meanwhile, poor Turner, who was yet but a babe 
in religion, ainl surroimded and assailed by these 
dangers, was to be fed and nourished with instructioD, 
with advice, with admonition. But, on the present 
occasion, he was justly entitled to my commendation ; 
he had successfully resisted the first temptation to 
renew his darling sin, although the ten^ter had a 
powerful influence over him. So I began with this. 

^' Mr. Turner," I said, '' this man and his pot- 
companions are confessed iofideb^ it seems; and 
therefore you would do well to regard all their friendly 
offers with a suspicious eye. This first attempt of 
Mr. Barking's shews you what you may ei^pect, if 
you venture amongst them. You have met it nobly. 
Hitherto we had nothing but good resolutbns ; now 
you have confirmed them by a good act ; and yoa 
have not been shaken by sneera <» rej^roaches. To 
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endure, however, to the end yoa must hare continual 
accessions of grace ; and I am delighted to hear from 
Mrs. Turner, that you still mean to seek them without 
^elay, where they are to he had in the greatest 
abundance, by those who seek them worthily, at the 
^oly altar of your Saviour, and in the sacred temple 
ci your God. I am satisfied with respect to the 
preparation of you both. You are both evidently 
advancing in righteousness ; it is proved by a fact in 
both. But to those that have shall more be given ; 
and what is now difficult shall become easy; and 
what seems impossible shall no longer be so. With 
God's grace all things are possible." Thus I cau- 
tioned, commended, and encouraged them« 

"It is my intention, Sir, certainly," repfied Mr. 
Turner, " to come to church, and to take the Sacra- 
ment there, as soon as I well can ; but I fear you 
think too highly of what I have done to-day." " It 
is the proof of an undoubted improvement," I said ; 
*' is it not V* He was unwilling to acknowledge it 
I continued : " If you had been riding at your leisure 
with Mr. Barking before your sickness, would you 
bave passed the Bull witJiout complying with his 
invitation to drink there with him V He confessed 
that he should not. '^ And which is agreeable to 
God's commands ? " I said ; " to abstain from drink- 
ing, or to indulge in it ?" " To abstain, Sir, no 
doubt," he answered ; " but if I had not done so, I 
might have brought on the same sickness again. I 
abstained only from fear." " There are worthier 
motives," I said, '^ unquestionably ; but fear is no 
bad motive to begin with. ' The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom.' When God corrects us, 
he expects that we should first fear him, and tremble 

2 B 2 
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at the thought of repeatmg that which provoked him. 
But we may soon aidvance from fear to love, when 
we reflect that he corrected us in order to save us ; 
that instead of smiting us to the earth, which our sins 
deserved, he gave us a fresh trial. Here is reason 
for love to cast out fear. In your case, the repent- 
ance which God permitted you to feel and express, 
during your sicluiess ; the Lord's Supper, which he 
permitted you to |>artake of when you seemed to be 
at the last extremity ; and now your restoration as it 
were from the dead to a new lue ; the power which 
you have had to-day to overcome the sin which before 
80 easily beset you ; and your resolution to go to the 
holy table to ask for more strength,, and to apply 
more closely to yourself the pardoning and san<l%- 
inff grace of your Saviour ; all these, iinien duly con- 
sidered, are so many striking proofs of God s love 
towards you, and may well engage your love towards 
him in return. This is a simple and natural pro- 
ceeding ; * we love him,* says an apostle, ^ because he 
first loved u^.* Cherish this love, therefore, and in- 
crease it by every method ; by meditating upon his 
goodness, by studying his word, by frequenting his 
house, by offering yourself up at his altar. The great 
sacrifice of atonement for sin was once made by Jesus 
Christ for all upon the cross ; but in the Sacrament, 
you may each make a sacrifice of your own for your- 
selves ; a sacrifice, that is, both of your body and of 
your soul to do God's will ; a sacrifice which he will 
most assuredly accept, because it will be made with 
Christ, and by him, and in him. Do this, my good 
friend, and gradually all your fears, having no longer 
any reasonable foundation, will be swallowed up in 
love." 



\ 
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Nothing more occurred at this visit which was of 
any material consequence. On the following Sunday 
they were both at church, and again, on the Sunday 
afiterwards ; but when the Sacrament-Sunday arrived, 
they were neither of them to be seen. I had felt 
foolishly secure before, and now was alarmed, lest 
they might be relapsing into their ancient habits. 
Mrs. Turner had not rebnquished the fish-market, as 
I had advised her to do ; and her husband had re- 
turned to the management of his usual business, and 
to all the temptations to which it had exposed him ; 
but nothing amiss had vet reached my ears. 

I visited them early m the week, at an hour when 
I was most likely to find them both at home ; and so 
iax I succeeded. Upon my entering they betrayed 
considerable uneasiness; and they rose from their 
chairs with haste, and with some sort of confusion 
which I had never witnessed in them before. '' Their 
consciences smite them," I said to myself; but I 
pretended not to observe it, that I might be able to 
proceed with the greater care. Silence now ensued ; 
and there was evidently on their parts an expectation 
of some event mixed with fear. " If," I said to my- 
self again, '' they are thus troubled at the thought of 
giving an account of their conduct to me^ have they 
no anxiety and alarm about giving their account to 
the great Judffe of all ? " We were all yet standing ; 
I broke the suence by saying, ^^ We will sit down, if 
you please." Upon this they each of them, with a 
studious civility, offered me the chairs on which they 
had been sitting to dine ; but I declined them, and 
said, ^' No ; take your own chairs, and I will sit here 
in Uie comer." This being done, all was silent 
again ; and they became more and more disturbed. 
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My silence, pexliaps, distuited them more ihan my 
Teproaches would have done at thk moment I bad 
not even asked them how they were ; iior did they 
Tentore to put the same question to me. At length I 
began gravely thus : — 

^^ I expected to have found one or both of you 
very ill," I said ; *' yes, I will i^>eak much stronger, 
I hoped to do so.** " You hoped that we were ill. 
Sir ? exclaimed Mrs. Turner, with pretended, rather 
than real surpiise, as I imagined at least. " That is 
very unlike your character. Sir, to wish that people 
may be ill I *' " My wish is for your good," I said, 
*^ in whatever way tluU may be effected. If people 
are better, therefore, when they nre ill than when 
they are well, is it any wonder that I should wish 
them to be ill?*' " You are angry with us, I per- 
ceive. Sir," replied Mrs. Turner, " because we ^ 
not come to the Sacrament** '* Not angry,'* I 
said, '' but sorry, very sorry ; and fearful too for 
your safety : for I reason with myself in this man- 
ner: These persons have either committed some 
fresh sin, which deters them from appearing at the 
table of their Lord, and are, perhaps, determined to 
go on repeating their sin ; or they are of that irreso- 
lute, unstable, and wavering dispositkm, which totally 
unfits those who have it for entering into the king- 
dom of God." 

They were speechless ; but 1 determined to ccwnpel 
them to talk by asking them questions ; so I siodt 
*' Did you not promise, both of you, to take the 
Sacrament in the church, on the earliest day after 
you came there ?" " There was no promise on my 
part. Sir, I think," Mrs. Turner answered, with hesi- 
tation, and her eyes averted ; '' 1 intended to do it 
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certainly, if I thought myself sufficiently prepared al 
the time." ^' And what is your idea of the matter ? " 
I said, loc^dng fixedly at the husband. ^' Why, Sir," 
lie refdied, '^ to speak honestly between God and my 
conscience, I cannot deny but that I considered my- 
self under a promise." " Yes," I said ; " you re- 
ceived the Sacrament the first time in haste, with the 
best preparation that a dying man could make ; a 
short preparation in point of space, but a good one^ 
perhaps, for the feelmg which accompanied it Well ; 
it pleased God to raise you up, as if it had been by a 
miracle. Immediately your heart swelled with grati- 
tude towards your Ahnighty and most merciful Father, 
and you vowed a solemn vow (so I thought) of de- 
voting yourself for ever to his service. When I 
called it a promise, I called it by too poor and low 4 
name ; it was a vow, not to be broken witiiout imml* 
nent hazard of your soul ; it was a vow, not merely 
to mcj but through me, to God, whose minister I 
am ; nay, indeed, to God himself, I doubt not. And 
a part of the vow was to seal and ratify the vow itself 
at the holy altar ; to do that deliberately and thank* 
fully, and with a full understanding of its inestimable 
value, which you had done before, in a moment of ex- 
treme pressure, when you were labouring under the 
burden of sin, and dreaded to leave this world without 
some pledge of pardon. Now lay your hand upon 
your heart, and tell me, whether a single word of 
what I have said be fiedse." 

^' No, Sir," he replied willi a downcast look ; ^^ it 
is all true ; you have described the whole thing ex- 
actly, as if you had been privy to my inmost thoughts ; 
and I must confess, that I have fallen short of what I 
then wished and intended." ^' Well," I said, '^ to be 
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conscious of a £eiult, and still more, to confess it 
openly, is the first step, and a most necessary one, 
towards the correction of it. God himself too requires 
this confession of us, and will not pardon us without 
it But what was the cause of your £iilure? It 
behoves you to be very careful in ascertaining it, 
/diat you may apply a proper remedy/' ^^ I am not 

Sood enough,'' he answcared immediately, '^ to take 
Le Sacrament in the eyes of so many people." '^ Tfa^ 
you must take -the Sacrament," I said, '' in order to 
make yourself good enough. I must teU you plainfy, 
Mr. Turner ; if this be the whole matter, and the real 
state of the case, you are extremely foolish. I have 
explained this to you in conversation again and again, 
till I am almost tired of talking about it ; and the 
books, which I have given you, explain it e^ better. 
You have had ample leisure for reading and studying 
•&em. I believe that you have done it ; and I am 
^quite sure, that neither you, nor your wife, can over- 
mrow what is there advanced on the subject." Then, 
recollecting suddenly some striking passages in Je- 
remy Taylor, I continued almost without a pause; 
«< Every Christian^ I tell you both, must come to the 
holy table ; they, who are just begmning to be good, 
must come that they may grow in grace ; the weak 
must come, that they may be strengthened, and 
the strong lest they become weak by neglecting 
it ; the sick must come to be cured, they who are in 
health to preserve it ; they who think no preparation 
sufficient must come that they may learn now to 
prepare themselves better ; the busy must come, but 
they must leave their business behind them ; they who 
are at enmity with their neighbours must come, but 
they must not bring their enmities with them ; they 
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^at are in sin too must come, only they must not 
come so ; in short, no state, in which any man may 
happen to he, is an excuse for not coming to the 
Sacrament ; because, although that state may be a 
bad one, yet he may get out of it, whenever he will, 
by the covenanted grace and help of God." 

Poor Turner had nothing to say to all this ; even 
his wife, with all her natmral shrewdness and volu- 
bility of tongrue^ was quite dumb ; so I resumed the 
discussion in this manner. ^' But you talk," I said, 
^ Mr. Turner, about your not being good enough to 
take the Sacrament in the eyes of the congregation. 
What scandal can be the consequence of such a pro- 
ceeding ? The congregation know, we will suppose, 
that you have been a drunkard; but they will know 
also, or they will readily imagine at least, that you 
come to the Sacrament, improved by affliction ; not 
yet indeed so good as you wish to be, but hoping to 
be made so by the Sacrament itself, which is of all 
things most calculated to do it. And then if they 
shoiSd afterwards hear that you have abandoned the 
alehouse, you will stand fully justified in their sight : 
they might say, we trembled for him lest he might be 
like Judas with his traitorous hand on the same table 
with his Lord and Saviour ; but the event shows, that 
he judged rightly for himself, and that his resolutions 
of soberness have been strengthened by the sacred 
rite." 

Still he was silent, but he shook his head, doubt- 
fully, and mournfully ; so I said plainly and with 
more severity, " If you were drunk on Saturday, and 
determined to get drunk again on Monday, then I 
should understand, why you might reasonably forbear 
to take the Sacrament, publicly, or privately, on the 
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intervening Sunday. To take it at all would be a 
most horrible impiety ; and to take it publidy would 
be so monstrous a scandal, that even your infidel 
friends would be amazed at it They wish and ad- 
vise you, no doabt, to abstain firom the Sacrament; 
but I never vidll believe, that they carry their vndced- 
ness to so enormoos a height, as to advise or wish 
you to pro&ne and insult it However, you have 
abstained even vrhen you could not do ao withost 
breaking a solemn tow contracted under one of Godli 
painful visitations. Am I to explain your eondoct m 
me way tiiat I have suggested? Or, vrill you ezplain 
it in some other way yourself? '' 

*^ I have not been drunk, Sir," he answered jxet^ 
confidently, *^ since my sickness.^ *^ Have yra been 
to the publks-house,^ I asked, ^' within the last week» 
and since Sunday ?* He was uneasy at this questkm, 
but he acknowledged that he had. ^^ Once, twiee^ 
thrice, or how often V I asked again. ^' Two or 
three times," he replied slowly, as tf he were trying 
to recollect *^ Did you sit late?'' I inquired. '' No» 
not very late. Sir," he answered. ^* And did vou 
meet th^ same peiUs as fiirmerly? Mr. Baikbg, 
&c. &C. 1" I inquired again. ^' Yes, Sir," he re- 
plied ; ^ Mr. Barking vras there, ceitamly." " And 
did he read his papers to you all, as usual?" I asked. 
*' He did. Sir," was his answer. ^* Now tell me 
another thing, if you please," I said ; *' what toasts 
did you drink?" 

Hitherto he replied to my questions, although with 
the strongest symptoms of perturbation ; but now he 
was silent I repeated the last, but he was silent 
still. " Very well," I said ; " then 1 conclude, firom 
your refusal to answer me, that the toasts were not 
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£t for my eara; and from thai again I oonchider 
further, that your meetings were drunken ones, or 
seditious ones, or irreligious ones, or all of these 
together." He did not deny it '* Was it wise then 
in you, Mr. Turner," I said, ^^ to venture into such a 
place, and amongst such persons, alter a hair-breadth 
escape from deam ; afiber partaking in private of tha 
body and blood of Christ ; after vowing a vow to do 
the same in pubHc ? Is it not totally contrary to all 
purit$f and holiness, as weU as to everything dso 
which you yourself had designed, resolved, and 
Yowed?" He could not otter a wonl I continued 
— " Now I understand too wdl, why your heart re- 
coiled against the thought of coming to the altar (m 
Sunday last There is indeed no feUowship betweoi' 
Christ and Belial ; ^between the prayers and praises 
of faithful Christians and the lewd songs and blaa* 
phemies of drunken adulterers and infidds: But my 
wonder is, snatched, as you appeared to be, like a 
brand out of tiie fire, that your heart did not recoil 
against such profligate company and such depraved 
doings. Beware, Mr. Tomer, beware, I beseech yoa» 
lest you trample your blessed Saviour under your 
feet, or crucify him afresh. If so, it had been better 
for you to have died without knowing him." 

The poor man was deeply tooched with this, and 
the tears ran down his cheeks ; his chair too shook 
wider him; he attempted to speak, but his voice 
choked him. At length Mrs. Turner interposed. I 
had not observed how she was affiacted during the 
latter part of what had passed; but now she exclumed 
in a sorrowful tone, ^' Ah! Sir; did not I say that 
it would be better for him not to take the Sacrament? 
Every sin will now be aggravated, and perhi^ un» 
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paidonable. It is well that he did not take it agun 
in the church ; that would have made things still 



worse." 



(( 



Then," I said immediately, '' you go upon the 
opposition that your husband must ine^bly return 
to his sins. But I should he glad to know"— and I 
spoke it with a tone that thiill^ them both — ^*' what 
overwhelming necessity presses him down, and chains 
him to his vices; what irresistible force drags him 
along, or lashes him on with whips, as it were, to die 
old haunts of wickedness. What is it but his own 
astonishing and most culpable weakness ? His own 
base propensity, which degrades him from man to 
beast? Could God do more to rouse bim from his 
stupefaction, and compel him to shake off his brutal 
habits, than to make death sit upon his pillow, death 
following in the train of sin ; and to place eternal 
judgment before his eyes, the sure consequence of 
ain unpardoned ; then graciously to forgive him all, 
and to offer him the precious body and blood of his 
Son for his soul's health, and the powerful aid of his 
Holy Spirit, if he would use it to keep him upright? 
What could God do more than this ? Yes ; he in- 
dulged him with an opportunity of binding himself 
by a public vow, as he had done before by a private 
one, and of thus acquiring additional strength to walk 
in the ways of godliness. But it seems, it is all in 
vain ; no fear, no love, or gratitude, can reach effec- 
tually the weak, unstable mind." 

Here I paused from feeling, and for want of 
breath ; they were neither of them in a condition to 
speak; so I soon resumed, but in a different tone, 
in this manner. " If your husband," I said, " had 
persisted in his origmal resolution, to take the Sacra- 
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ment in the church last Sunday, the awe of it would 
have dwelt, perhaps, upon his thoughts, and would 
have kept hun, surely, for a few days, in a state of 
preparation, at least as ffood as when I last talked to 
nim on the suhject ; ana then who knows what oth^ 
excellent consequences might have ensued ? But it 
is prohahle that God would have hlessed the act with 
all those consequences which he appointed it to be 
the means of conveying to us. Do not imagine, 
therefore, that it is well for your husband not to have 
taken the Sacrament in the church. It is ill, very 
ill for him indeed, to have broken his resolution, and 
to have done despite to the Spirit of grace, by 
esteeming it so lightly ; and the more especially as, 
instead of purifying himself to be a fit temple for 
that Spirit to dwell in, he resorted rather to the de- 
basing company of the drunkards, the adulterers, and 
the infidels. What shall God do now to recover liim 
out of the snare of the devil, if his mercy once more 
triumph over his justice ? Shall he cast him a second 
time on the bed of death, and react every agonising 
scene again ? To what purpose ? Will not a repeti- 
tion weaken the effect ; and will not your husband 
rebel more and more V* 

I was now rising to the same pitch as before ; but 
seeing the poor man apparently much dismayed, and 
needing comfort, as it seemed, rather than any fur- 
ther rebuke, I moderated myself again, and said, 
*' But your case, Mr. Turner, is still not hopeless. 
Blessed be God, the frequenting by choice the society 
of the wicked after so signal a mercy ; the abstaining 
from the Sacrament, when you were under a vow to 
receive it ; nay, even the receiving it unworthily ; 
none of these are unpardonable sins. Undoubtedly 
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8ttch conduct b a& aggravation of pasi wickedness, 
and may well proroke the severest temporal judg- 
ments ; birt it is still pardonable, blessed be God 
for it ! It does not neeeasarily call down etenial 
condemnation. The blood of Christ, at lengtk 
worthily received^ wiD still wash it out ; the Spirit of 
grace, communicated in the Sacrament, is still abk 
to renew the divine, imi^ in the souL But what 
godly sorrow and remorse must precede this change ! 
what self-denial and sdf-hunuliation 1 What fear 
and trembling ! Yes, the foot, the hand, the eye, 
must be sacrificed, before you can stand again where 
you stood six days hence. But, if you will, it may 
alljyet be done. With God nothing is impossible." 
By thia time I had exhausted myself ; and there 
being no hope of bringing the man back to short 
questions and answers, \duch woukl have been pro- 
bably a more useful process, if it had been possible, 
it struck me, that it might be better to get rui of him 
at once, if I could,, and in his absence to have some 
private conversation widi Mrs* Turner ; so I said, 
^' I have told you now all that I deem most essential 
in your present circumstances. I should suppose 
that your business required your attention out of 
doors, I will detain you no longer. Do not wait out 
of civility to me." He had risen^ and was standing 
still, irresolute to go, or stay ; but his chief difficulty 
seemed to be, what he should say to me upon quitting 
the house. " Do not trouble yourself to answer me,** 
I resumed. '*' Think over my arguments and admo- 
nitions seriously by yourself whilst you are at youi 
work. I will pray for you ; do you pay for your- 
self. You are on the brink of a most fearful preci- 
pice. Spend this evening at home, and read my 
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books." Upon this he departed with his lips quiver- 
ing, and his heart full of anguish^ I douht not. He 
ieft the doors open ; his wife followed him to shot 
them, and soon reamed into the inner room, wheie 
we had heen sittmg ; and before I had decided bow 
to begin the conversation with her, she began her- 
self. 

'' My poor hosband," she said, with seemmg sor- 
row, ^ is an easy, good-humoured^ good-natured 
man ; one too ready to listai to others, and to be 
led by them^ against his own better judgment.'' *' I 
wish he would listen to me" 1 rqslied, ^ and be led 
by me agreeably to his own better ju^mest of the 
truth and superior excdUience of my adviee." '^ And 
«o he would, Sir," she rejoined, ^' if you were always 
with him ; but these bad people beset him constantly, 
lie meets th^u every hour ; his business carries him 
amongst them ; he has accounts to settle with them ; 
and you see now. Sir, yourself, pretty well, what is 
ISkely to be the effect of such a perpetual temptation. 
Besides, Sir, I am sorry to tell you, that they are 
continually ridiculing and abusing you in his pre- 
aeaace ; in carder to weaken his confidence in you, 
jnd to bring him to think,, that what you say to him 
is not in earnest, but only your trade. And they 
would persuade him too. Sir, that our religion itself 
is all a farce ; and that a future woiM is only a buff* 
bear to fiisfaten children and old women. Nor is 
ihia the whole story. Sir. They are tr3ring also to 
make him disccmtented with his condition, and an 
enemy to his king and the laws ; that he may be the 
more ready^ when an opportunity ccnnes, to join with 
them in seking upcm the property of the rich folks, 
and in putting down all the great men, as well as 
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good old Eling George himself. Ah ! Sir, there is a 
great deal more at work than you are aware of ; and 
it will hurst out one day soon, I fear. I tremhle now 
to think of it, and what wUl hecome of us alL They 
wiUpull down the churches first, Sir." 

Thus Mrs. Turner : and she spoke all this with t 
tone of so much feeling and propriety, that you 
would naturally think her to he m earnest, and one 
deeply concerned at the prospect before us. But 
some suspicions had arisen in my mind with respect 
to her real sentiments. These sus{Acions however I 
did not openly discover to her on the present occa- 
sion, but I judged it more prudent to explore my way 
a little further before I took any decisive stepi 
" Well, Mrs. Turner," I said, " and if they puU the 
churches down, what does it edgnify to you? You 
know, that you made no use of the church for many, 
many years, except to be married there ; and in fu- 
ture, I suppose, me people will think it just as good 
to make their vows before a justice of the peace as 
before their God ; or perhaps they will go together 
like the brute beasts without any ceremony at all" 

" God forbid. Sir," she exclaimed, wifli a voice 
and look of the same concern as before : '^ and as 
for myself, I have been at church lately, as you are 
very well aware. Sir.** " Yes," I said, " but you 
stopped short, when it was most important to come 
there again ; and to testify by a solemn act upon 
what foundation your faith and hope are built ; after 
being prepared for that act too in such a manner ss 
few others have been, and having a perfect under- 
standing of all the mighty benefits to be procured by 
it. If you had known no more about it, tiian that it 
was a divine command ; that it was appointed by 
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him^ to whom you owe the possibility of being par- 
doned for your sins ; that he appointed it to comme- 
morate his death, by which alone your pardon could 
be obtained; and that he appointed it on the rery 
night before he suffered that death, thus giving it all 
ihe effect of a dying command of the greatest bene- 
factor ; if you had known no more than this, yet I 
should have thought that love and gratitude towards 
Aim, without any idea of benefit for yourself, would 
have produced a ready compliance with his will. And, 
if your unworthiness at first made you pause to come 
to his holy table, I should have thought also, that 
the same love and gratitude would have stirred you 
up to strive to conquer every difficulty, and to remove 
every impediment that stood in your way ; so that of 
unworthy you might soon have become worthy, and 
to serve and please him the better, you might have 
come at least with clean hands, and a pure heart, in 
all the beauty of holiness. Is this bright hope ex* 
tinguished ? And have you too, like your wretched 
husband, abandoned yourself to sin and death ?" 

For some time Mrs. Turner was quite unable to 
answer these questions, and her eyes were fixed upon 
the ground in silent thought, but evidently disturbed 
and anxious. At length she looked up, and said, 
** My sins. Sir, were never great ones, as you 
very well know; and I should hope, they are not 
Hkely to be greater than they were." " No, Mrs. 
Turner," I replied, " I do not pretend to know any 
such thing ; but I tell you, before I proceed further, 
tliat if your sins were ever so little, they would be 
quite large enough to condemn you, and exclude you 
from heaven, if you die in them without repentance, 
and vnthout obtaining a share in the merits of your 
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Saviour. And I should think tiiak they care little 
about God, or their Saviour, who never honour God 
in his own house, or their Saviour at his own table. 
This is very neariy your case, Mrs. Turner ; the lat- 
ter circumstance, indeed, suits you exactly ; you have 
been two or three times at church, it is true ; but 
your absence last Sunday, without any other reason 
than that it was Sacrament Sunday, is a bad omen of 
your future intentions. Whilst this disposition con- 
tinues, I would advise you not to estimate your sins 
at a low rate. They are great, Mrs. Turner, very 
great ; assure yourself of that ; and think not that 
you will stop here. Depend upon it, you will glide 
msensibly, or, perhaps, {dunge headlong, into stUl 
greater sins, from which the grace of God might 
preserve you, if you took the ri^ methods of seek- 
mg It. 

To all this I had no reply ; and I drew one meho^ 
choly inference from it, that at all events she was de- 
termined to give no pledge as to her future conduct 
She might have said, that she intended henceforth to 
be regular at church; at least till the church was 
pulled down ; and that by degrees, perhaps, she mig^ 
begin to consider herself fit for the Sacrament; but 
as she said nothing at all, I concluded that sudi an 
amendment of her conduct was not a steady object 
of her intentions. " Well, Mrs. Turner,** I resumed, 
as she was silent ; " with respect to your poor hus- 
band, you seem to think, that if I were offener with 
him, I might cause the scale to turn in favour of vir 
tue and religion ; but you are, yourself, or might be, 
more with him than anybody else can possibly be ; 
and have you no influence over him, no means d 
causing hmi to prefer his home and his own fire*- 
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pany of the wicked? I should wish to know what 
steps you take to retain him in his good resolutions ; 
for some good resolutions he has undoubtedly made, 
and kept too for a time ; I hope it was not your fault 
that he broke the last" 

Here she was roused^ and exclaimed with some 
appearance of warmth, ^ My faidt, Shr ? I hope I 
am not answerable for my husband's conduct. No, 
indeed, I have nothing to do with it ; it does not 
concern me, except tnAt I suffer by it." ^' I am 
afraid," I saidc^mly, " that you will find, some time ' 
or other, that you are concerned in your husband^s 
conduct much more than 3^ou are willing to imagine, 
and far beyond any present suffieimg which it may 
occasion you." *' How so, Snr ? " she asked impa- 
tiently. *' Why," I said, " to tell you the truth, Mrs. 
Turner, it seems to m6 an incredible thing, that he 
could hare failed in his duty so astonishingly, and 
so soon as he has done, if you had used any proper 
endeavours to hold him firm to his engagements ; and 
if it should turn out, upon investigation, that, instead 
of doing so, you were the first of the two to declare 
against taking the Sacrament in the church, as you 
prevented him before for some time from taking it 
privately during his sickness ; and that, in conse- 
quence of your decburation, he renounced his own 
intention of taking it, and then ceased to be watchM 
over kis behaviour, and so was more easily misled j 
unquestionably I should look to you as the prime 
cause of all his subsequent misfortunes and guilt. 
The very leasts however, that might be laid to your 
charge would be this, that you discouraged him, by 
your example, firom tvying the <mly experiment which . 

2c 2 
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held out a probable chance of saving him from ruin 
here and hereafter. He was in a great crisis ; the 
balance was evenly poised, or rather it inclined the 
right way; with your additional weight your hus- 
band's scale might have reached the ground ; without 
it, it flew up, and kicked the beam." 

I had now merely stated a supposition. With her 
readiness she would have contradicted it, if she could 
with truth ; and it would have been of no use to 
contradict it falsely, because she knew very well that 
I could learn the real fact from her husband, when- 
ever I wished it I assumed, therefore, that my sup- 
position was correct, and I proceeded inmiediately 
thus : — '^ But it is possible, Mrs. Turner, that you 
may have gone beyond what I have yet said ; that, 
in declaring against the Sacrament for yourseUT, you 
may have stated reasons which applied to Atm, wUch 
he may have too eagerly caught up, and acted upon. 
Nay, you may have gone, for aught I know, even 
beyond this ; you may not only have influenced him 
by your example, and by the reasons which decided 
your own conduct, you may have actually dissuaded 
and terrified him from executing his intentions, by 
suggesting and urging reasons and fears, which were 
most likely to decide his conduct also. But if so, 
you are clearly answerable in a much higher degree 
for all the bad consequences which may ensue. They 
are known to God now, and recorded in his book, 
and one day, perhaps, you will be startled with hear- 
ing them brought forth against you ; and your hus- 
band himself, who was so ready to listen to you in 
an evil moment, will then be the first to accuse you 
to your face. ' One word from you^' he might then, 
perhaps, justly say, * one single word from you would 
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have been enough ; I should have staid at home ; I 
should have gone to church ; I should have kept all 
my resolutions/ Yes, he might say of you as Adam 
did of Eve, when he was sore pressed by the questions 
of his great Almighty Judge, ^ The woman whom 
thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of the fruit 
of the tree, and I did eat ;' she encouraged rather 
than opposed my bad appetites, and if I vowed a vow, 
she induced me to break it; she is the cause of my 
standing here." 

I paused for an instant, that she might deny my 
hypothesis, if she thought fit to do so. She did not 
do it, and I concluded again that I had conjectured 
rightly. Meanwhile, however, she seemed often to 
curb herself with great difficulty, and often I ex- 
pected to be interrupted with an attempt on her part 
to contradict me, or to defend the propriety of her 
conduct. But, whatever might be the cause, she was 
silent throughout, and even when I stopped ; yet she 
champed the bit, like a steed impatient of restraint, 
and eager to let loose his force. Presently I con- 
tinued thus : *' Then, as concerns myself, Mrs. Tur- 
ner, may I ask, whether you have aided and abetted, 
or not, in lowering my character, and in representing 
all the pains which I have taken for you, as mere 
professional trade, without any serious view to your 
temporal and eternal welfare V '^ No, that I have 
not. Sir," she cried out vehemently; " I never 
thought of such a thing as that, I was always sure 
enough that you were in earnest, and that yeu in- 
tended us the greatest good." " When I brought 
you the money, for instance," I said, " which your 
kind neighbours subscribed to restore your ruined 
affairs, you thought me in earnest, perhaps ; did you 
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not? " This keen reproach she could not bear ; she 
burst mto tears, and exclaaned, '^ You need not have 
Teminded me of thai^ Sir; T eonsiderod you to Ibe 
equally in earnest in every thing." ^^ Wby, Mn, 
Turner," I said, '^ if I had not been very much in 
earnest, I suppose that I need not have Tisited you so 
often, nor talked with you at such great length, nor 
have pressed you, as I did, against your incUnation, 
to take the Sacrament, and to walk in all the ordi- 
nances of the Lord blameless. It is plain that yoo 
would have been contented with much less, and that 
a more sparing, quiet, official way of discharging my 
duty would have pleased you better, without any life 
or spirit in it to awakoi some of my own seriousnesB 
in your breast also. But, perhaps, whilst you gave 
me credit for being in earnest, you pitied my mistaken 
zeal. Some new lights have broken in upon you, 
and you can now see, that the Master whom I wished 
you to serve, either existed not at all, or existed only 
. to deceive us ; that we want no Saviour of any de- 
-^gription; in short, that we have nothing to save; 
.that this world is the be-all and the end-all, and, 
therefore, that we may safely join with those who say, 
let UB eat and drink, for to-morrow we die." 

" Those are not my opinions, I assure you, Sir," 
she exclaimed again. *' My opinions are of a ^ 
ferent sort. I know very well that I have a soul to 
be saved, and it will be hard work for them to make 
me think otherwise. My blood runs cold, Sir, some- 
times^ when I hear them talk, as they do, about burn- 
ing all the bibles, and things even worse than that" 
•*' But why should you hear them talk in that manner, 
my good woman ?" I said. '* It would be better to 
keep out of their way. If what they say is so 
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odious to you, I should thmk that the sight of them 
must he odious too, and that you would fly from them 
«, you would from . serpJ, whoee bit^ is deadly. 
Indeed they do the work of the <^ serpent, the devfl 
himself. If you are wise, and really wish for the 
comforts of the Gospd, you should never suffer such 
j>ersons to pass your threshold.'' 

At my first sentences she held down her head, as 
if she were convicted of not disliking such c^ver- 
sation so much as she pretended to do ; but by the 
time I had finished, she was prepared with an answer, 
and she said with seeming gnef, ^' Ah ! %, I cannot 
do as I would. In that respect it is the same nearly 
with me as with my husband. Business must be 
done, and we must do it with those who choose to do 
it with us. Ncnr can we prevent them from coming 
to the house, or from speaiong what they will." '' But 
Bt all events," I rejoined, ** you need not encourage 
them, by appearing to listen to them with satisfaction. 
And I should think that, if they met with no encour*> 
agement, and, much more, if you shewed that such 
conversation was disagreeable to you, they would 
Boon leave it off, and plague you no further. Your 
husband, it seems, goes by choice into this nest of 
hornets, and, of course, he must expect to hear the 
same subjects talked of by the same persons in oth^ 
places, as well as in the alehouse. But they have no 
claim upon you, unless you yourself concede it to 
•them by a tame submission to their impieties. How 
is it, Mrs. Turner ? Do you contend with them 
when they broach their doctrines, and endeavour to 
fortify your husband in his Christian principles ; or 
what?" 

" Oh ! Sir," she answered at once, *' my husband 
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wants none of my fortifying ; he knows more of the 
matter than I do by far; I cannot contend with any 
iKxly ; I am puzzled immediately/' *^ Then," I said, 
*« you have an additional motive for keeping out of 
the way, and not exposing your faith to such a shock. 
JLt will soon be shaken, and perhaps overthrown alto- 
gether, if you sit to hear objections ridsed agaust the 
Gospel, which you cannot answer yourself, and which, 
in consequence, they will call unanswerable, and en- 
deavour to persuade y(m to thuik the same. You are 
wrong, Mrs. Turner, very wrong indeed ; and if you 
do not break through this system, it will end in your 
becoming an infidel, take my word for it" *' No, 
Sir," she replied positively, '' there is no danger of 
thatt I am sure. I shall never become an infidel; 
no, nor a jacobin neither. I abhor such characters." 
Notwidistanding this declaration, I must confess 
that my suspicions in regard to Mrs. Turner's prin- 
ciples were now considerably increased ; and a fact 
occurred in the following week which confirmed them 
in a very high degree. On the present occasion I 
said but little more to her before I took my leave, 
except to warn her, over and over again, of her own 
and her husband's danger, and to exhort her to take 
especial care that the remorse which he appeared to 
feel when he left the house, should not be rendered 
ineffectual by any fault of hers. *^ Keep him at 
home," I added, ^' according to my advice, and read 
my books, and, above all, your Bible, together ; and 
pray that your faith fail not ; and come to church." 
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§ 4. — Mr. Barkings the Stranger j and the Same, 

We parted by no means satisfactorily, and I augured 
very ill of the result. The only chance of anything 
like success seemed to me to depend upon her wish.- 
ing to retain my favour, and to avoid the imputation 
of assisting in her husband's ruin. What passed pri- 
vately between them I know not ; but on the follow- 
ing Sunday he was at church, and unaccompanied by 
her, I saw him enter long after the commencement 
of the service, when we were all standing up. Guilt 
was visibly marked in his countenance. He looked 
like one who thought that every eye was fixed upon 
him ; that his fall was known to every body ; and 
that the surprise was universal to see him there. So 
he appeared anxious to find a seat as soon as possible, 
and would have thrust himself in amongst the poorer 
people who occupied the open benches in the passages ; 
but they did not make way for him, and he wag 
obliged U^ move onwards and onwards, more and more 
distressed, till I made a signal to the beadle to provide 
for him a pew ; which was at length accomplished ; 
but he never seemed to recover his serenity. What a 
contrast between his behaviour now, and when he 
came first after liis sickness ! Then he came with a 
jface betokening gratitude, and hope, and jov : now 
with one of shame and fear, which betrayed the con* 
sciousness of mercies abused, and of vengeance pro- 
voked. But I thought it proper that he should be 
encouraged ; so I directed the beadle to stop him, 
when the service was over, and I commended him 
for his attendance, and enquired after his wife. '* I 
hoped," I said, " to have seen you both together." In 
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answer he muttered some excuse for her which I did 
iK>t understand, and we separated immediately. ^'Tliis 
man," I thought with myself, '^ wUl come no more to 
•church, unless some very great change take place id 
his mind and heart, which nas not been wrought to- 
day." 

About the middle oi the week I passed his house, 
Tather late in the afternoon, to visit a patient beyond. 
I saw Mrs. Turner through the open door sittmg ia 
her first room, and reading something apparently wi& 
the utmost attention. I went by without disturbing 
her, and upon my return I found her still engaged id 
a similar manner. Upon which I tapped at the door, 
and walked straight in at once. Up she jumped in t 
great bustle, when my step had roused her, and she 
saw who her visitor was. She made a movement, 
too, as if she would have put all her little books and 
papers aside ; but suddenly recollecting herself, and 
being aware, I suppose, tnat the attempt to put them 
aside might justly excite a suspicion in my mind ai 
to their contents, and her own agreement^ opinion 
Vfrith them, she altered her intention, and cried out 
plausibly enough, '^ Oh ! Sir, I am glad you are come ? 
it is a lucky moment ; see here. Sir, some of the 
wicked books and other things that we txAd you of; 
in a short time the greater part of them would have 
been gone ; I was just looking at them out of curio- 
Bity before the gentleman caUed to take them away." 

Without speaking, I turned them all over so as to 
read their titles ; and I would have torn them instantly 
-into a thousand tatters, if I had not thought it neces- 
sary to preserve them for a time, in order to shew 
more effectually the ridiculous absurdity of some, and 
the monstrous impiety of others. With great diffi- 
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Gulty, however, did I check the storm of indignation 
which had hegun to rage in my hreast ; and I en- 
quired, with as much composure as I could, who this 
gentleman might he, who furnished them with such 
pestilential fare. " Oh ! Sir," she answered, " I am 
-not acquainted with him at all ; he never told me who 
.he was ; hut he comes from the town,'' (calling it hy 
its name,) '^ once a week ; and though I disUke his 
errand, yet, to give the devil his due, he is very civil 
.in his manners, and a very proper gentleman. He 
.will take these, and leave another set, Sir." 

«« What, then,*' I said angrily, and for a moment 
4mahle to curh myself, '' you are not sufficiently sur- 
feited and disgusted with these, Mrs. Turner, hut that 
,your vitiated appetite craves after more of l^e same 
noxious food ?^' At once it struck her, that she had 
betrayed herself^ hy telling me so incautiously that 
the man was to leave her another set ; and she tried to 
.eorrect the blunder by saying, "Why, Sir, I have no 
doubt he will offer me another set ; but I need not take 
them, if you think that I had better not. I only just 
flkim them over to see how the world goes," — " I wish 
you would skim your Bible, Mrs. Turner," I said 
sarcastically, '' in the same manner ; I ask for qothing 
•more ; you would soon become wise unto salvation. 

• Never did I see a person engaged in a deeper study, 
or apparently more wrapt up in close attention to any 
thing, than yourself, both when I passed your house, 
and when I returned a few minutes ago. Would that 

• it had been your Bible, God's holy book, upon which 
you were so intent, rather than these blasphemies, 
which are the inventions of the devil himself! God 
forgive you, Mrs. Turner ! God forgive you I" 

The moment she heard that I had seen her before at 
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her studies, her cheeks flushed with scarlet, and the 
conviction smote her at once, that I should consider 
her as having forfeited all pretensions to truth. But 
the solemnity w^ which 1 invoked God to forgive 
her, seemed also to pierce her to the quick. Ber 
lips quivered ; she trembled all over ; and not « 
syllable could she utter, even to defend hendl 
All defence, indeed, she knew, must be entirehr 
useless with me, because, whatever it might be, 1 
should not now be disposed to believe it. After* 
short pause, however, I continued thus : ^^ Why, Mn. 
Turner, you are determined, I see, to vie with your 
husband in learning how the world goes. Whit ft 
pity that decency forbids you to accompany him to 
the pot-house, and to sit there smoking, and drinking, 
and singing, and talking, or hearing others talk, 
sedition and blasphemy ! There you might enjoy it 
to perfection. However you get a feast of it quietly 
and snugly at home ; and this itinerant gentleman is 
so kind as to open your mind for you to enable yoH 
to perceive, and comprehend, all the beauties and 
excellencies of these writings, which might otherwise 
escape your notice. But I am sinning myself, whilst 
I speak with this apparent levity. These doings of 
yours are an abomination to me,'' I exclaimed indig- 
nantly, *' and they will be your own ruin and deslrucp 
tion. What ? Would you dethrone God ; tread your 
Redeemer under your feet ; extinguish all religion ; 
overthrow all law and government ; let loose the reins 
to every bad passion and appetite ; plunder the pro- 
perty of the rich ; wade in the blood of the highest, 
the noblest, and the best of your fellow-creatures / If 
you do not see how these publications lead naturally, 
and almost necessarily, to such effects, I pity you ; if 
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you do, and yet encourage them, and make them your 
ehief study, your guilt is greater than I ahnost dare to 
say ; you are heaping sin upon sin ; you are treasuring 
up for yourself a deeper condemnation/' 

What her feelings were at tiiis moment, and what 
answer she intended to give me, I do not know. In 
her countenance and gestures I saw evident marks of 
rage, but of rage somewhat suppressed, I thought, by 
shame and fear ; and she was preparing to speak, 
when her choked utterance might permit it. How- 
ever, her husband entered just in this very crisis ; his 
borses having been put up for the evening, and all the 
iMisiness of the day being finished. His wife's face 
and mine, together with die sight of the papers lying 
on the floor, as I had scattered them about in my 
ivrath, made known to him at once the state of the 
case precisely as it was. Besides, he had heard the 
close of my last sentence, as he came in, and pro- 
liably more, when he was yet at a distance ; for the 
warmth of the moment had elevated my voice beyond 
the key of conversation to that of argumentative vehe- 
mence. However, at first he stood aghast ; looking 
now at one, now at the other, and then at the unfor- 
tunate papers ; but at length he ventured to enquire, 
how I had been offended so deeply. *' Do you ask V* 
I said, with a tone of surprise. " What papers are 
these ? Tell me that'* He stooped to gather them 
up, and whilst he was doing it, he informed me, that 
some of tliem were brought by Mr. Barking in the 
way which he had once mentioned to me, and the rest 
by the town-emissary, whom he described after his 
own manner. " But I should wish. Sir, if you please," 
he added, '^ to hear your opinion of them in the back- 
room. There are some better chaurs there, Sir, for 
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you to sit upon, if you can speie the time ; and we 
need not let any body in to duturb you." I under- 
stood tliis in a feyourable sense. It discovered,! 
thought, a certain degree of shame still operatmg in 
the man's breast, and a desire to conc^ from the 
neighbourhood the fact of their possessing and reading 
these ungodly publications, whicJi drew down my anger 
upon them. So I said, '^ By all means ; let us go in, and 
sit down ; but to tell you the truth, Mr. Turner, I think 
there is no small r»k in doing so. The dwdlii^, 
which harbours these, may well expect to be crushed 
by the thunder-bolt'' At this he started, and tuned 
pale, and would have cast his papers on the groond 
again ; but I took them firom hnn to examine their 
titles once more, and carried them within, and laid 
them on a table, near which was a chair. They fol- 
lowed me in, and shut the door after them, and then 
sat down, as I had done, but in a distant comer. 

The uppermost paper, as they now lay, was ft 
parody on the ten commandments. I had heard of 
it, but I had never seen it before ; nor did I read 
more of it now, than just enough to shew me what it 
was. " Aye," I exclabned, '* here are God's own hdy 
commands, awfully pronounced by his own terrible 
voice from the top of Moimt Sinai, and written on 
two tables of stone by his own finger, whilst hght- 
nings and thunderings shook the mountain itself to 
its very foundations ; and shall not the same dread* 
ful arms of the divine vengeance strike the impious 
tongue which dictated, and the impious hand which 
wrote a ridicule of such sacred, such adorable 
things?" Thus I began with a solemnity which 
held them mute with expectation and with terror; 
and I was about to proceed inthe same strain, but a 
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loud knocking at the outer door interrupted me. It 
had been left open ; so the person who knocked ad- 
vanced into the middle of the front room, and called 
out lustily, " Mr. Turner, Mr. Turner, where are 
you ? We are late, we are late ; we shall lose the 
first game at the Bull ; make haste, make haste.^ 
*' Ha! ha!** I thought with myself; *^ there is gam?» 
bling too at this same Bull, it seems ;" and I stop 
just to say, that having afterwards ascertained the 
fact, as well as the natural consequences of it^ 
namely, the ruin of several individusds, and of one 
more especially with a large £simily, I applied to the 
magistrates to take away tiie licence from the land- 
lord, which they did at die first opportunity. 

But to return. At the sound of the well-known, 
Yoice, Mr. and Mrs. Turner jumped up in conftision, 
and said to each other, but loud enough for me to. 
hear them, ^Mt is Mr. Barking! What ahaU we. 
do ? It is very unlucky ! ** " Perhaps not," I an- 
swered ; " sit you still, and leave him to nieJ' So I 
rose, and opened the inner door ; and my suddcQ, 
unexpected appearance astonished Mr. Barking 
not a little, whq stepped back immediately^ and 
would have quitted the house without speaking an- 
other word ; but I said rather good humouredly, as I 
wished to prevail upon him to stay, '^ Oh! do not go 
away so hastily, Mr. Barking ; there is a charge 
against you here within ; pray come and answer it ; 
only, perhaps, you are afraid of being in the same 
room with a parson.'' '' Not I indeed," he answered 
carelessly ; ^^ but who is it that charges me ? And 
what is the offence ? I should like to Imow that*^ 

During this he had followed me in ; and having 
icarcely given him time to look into the comer for 
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Mr. and Mrs. Turner, I asked him, if he was the 
person, to whom we were indebted for bringing the 
papers upon the table into the parish for our edifica- 
tion. *' Yes, a good many of them, I believe," was 
liis answer. "What they call the ^parodies were 
thrown into my gig. Have you any fault to find 
with them ? They are very harmless, it is my opi- 
nion, except that they almost killed me with laugh- 
ing at them." " You learnt in your youth, Mr. 
Barki^pg," I said, " to repeat the Lord's Prayer by 
heart; did you not?" He assented. " And you 
probably did repeat it, on your knees too, both 
morning and night?" I continued. *< I don't know 
but I may have done so," he answered ; ^* and what 
of that ?" " Why," I said, " at that time, I doubt 
not, it would have struck you with horror, if any one 
had told you, that there had been written a mockery 
of this prayer. You would not have thought it a 
harmless thing ; you would not have endangered your 
life by laughing at it ! Ah ! you would have cried, 
forbear ! Touch not this sacred prayer with your 
licentious wit ! It is the work of Heaven itself. Let 
it not be the sport of your impious tongues and pens! 
It is what Jesus Christ, (and I bowed my head at the 
adorable name,) our blessed Lord and Saviour, taught 
us. It is not a fit vehicle for your jests, your scoffs, 
and your ribaldry. Lord, teach us to pray, said 
Christ's disciples with a discreet and pious humility ; 
and then he taught them this simple, yet exact and 
beautiful form of prayer, which is at once the noblest 
model of true devotion and of comprehensive matter ; 
combining, as it does, within a narrow compass, all 
the chief wants and necessities of mankind, whether 
temporal or spiritual. What do you find here to 
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assail with scurrility and abuse ? Ah ! forbear ! you 
are playing with a thunder-bolt ; you are provoking 
the extraordinary vengeance of Heaven; it were 
better for you, if yoil had never been bom ! It were 
better for you, if a millstone were hanged about your 
necks, and that you were drowned in the depths of 
the sea." 

Here I paused from intensity of feeling, as was 
continually the case, before I came to any proper 
conclusion. But, as in some cases, I was not dis- 
abled from marking my auditory. Turner, the best 
of them, wept copiously, and bowed, as I did, at the 
sacred name of Jesus. I was touched with this un- 
expected token of his Christian spirit, as I always 
am, when I see the same effect from tlie pulpit. I 
bpw there by habit in the utterance of that name ; 
and my own awe increases, when I behold some 
devout hearer, whose eye is fixed upon my counte- 
nance, caught by the example, and bowing also. I 
am sure that I preach to that man's heart. So I did 
now to Turner's. But what saith the Scripture ? As 
weak as water, thou shalt not excel. Such a man 
was Turner. 

His wife I could not satisfactorily comprehend. 
She had been guilty, I thought, of gross dissimula- 
tion, and even of falsehood ; so that it appeared to 
be a more difficult thing to explain any insulated 
circumstance of behaviour in such a woman ; how- 
ever, all the anger which her countenance betokened, 
when her husband first entered, seemed now to have 
vanished ; and I was willing to think that I saw some 
symptoms of remorse ; but they were not so strik- 
ingly marked as to make me very sanguine of a 
happy result There was no tear ; no word express 
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Bhre of sorrow ; no promise of rejecdng whli a pro- 
per scorn any future offer of sucn profane writinffs. 
But there was the downcast look; there was uie 
fear of meeting my eye ; there was the posture, 
which no frequency of change could make easy. She 
raised her eye, hut in an instant she depressed it 
again ; she tried a new posture, hut soon returned to 
the old. 

As to Mr. Barking, his fool-hardy confidence was 
manifestly smitten down to the ground. The whole 
scene was like a sudden clap of thunder to him— 
thunder from a serene and cloudless sky. In the 
midst of his anticipations of cards, and dice, and bae- 
chanalian revels, and a triumph over religion, he 
found hunself unexpectedly and instantaneously shot 
up in a narrow apartment with one of God's mini- 
sters, and his own early feelings appealed to in de- 
fence of that holy prayer, the reverence of which was 
not yet obliterate by a long neglect, or even by ft 
determined career of habitual sin. In my own nund 
I secretly blessed the kind Providence which had 
suggested to me to try his strength with this topic 
first. It changed at once the whole manner of the 
man. Instead of assailing tne with vulgar abuse, 
and shocking my ears with an indecent raillery of 
sacred things, and beating me down with intempe- 
rate and angry violence, as he woidd naturally have 
done, and as I fully expected, he was quite speech- 
less ; the way in which he had been made himself to 
apostrophise and rebuke the infidel Parodbts seemed 
almost to have enlisted him on the side of religion; 
the earnestness and solemnity of my tone and ges- 
ture, my bowing at the name of Jesus, the tremen- 
-dous denunciations at the end, struck him with an 
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awe unfelt for many a year ; his eyes were rivetted 
upon me ; and, whilst his tongue was dmnb, his face 
spoke intelligibly enough, * What if I myself be one 
of these!' And when this terrible thought darted 
through his head, the hue of his red and bloated 
cheeks underwent a sudden alteration which it is not 
easy to describe ; he trembled too, and looked behind 
him for a chair, and seemed recruited and refreshed 
the moment that he sat down upon it. 

I did not follow his example, but remained stand- 
ing ; because it both prompted me and enabled me 
to speak with the greater force, and to aid the senti- 
ment by action. I resumed the tenor of my dis- 
course, and endeavoured to preserve and improve 
the advantage which I had gained in this manner. 
** Your expostulation upon the Lord's Prayer, Mr. 
Barking, could not Ml, I should think, of producing 
a great and wholesome effect upon those foolish 
men, or rather madmen, as you perhaps would justly 
call them. And when you had thus vindicated the 
work of God from their ludicrous and impious per- 
versions of it, you woidd probably have gone on to 
vindicate our prayer-book, which, although it be but 
the work of man, is full of heavenly wisdom and 
heavenly piety, and which, no doubt, you reverenced 
in your youth. * Is there any thing irrational and 
absurd in those sacred forms of worship,' you might 
have exclaimed, * that they should be derided and 
vilified by you ? They have stood the test of ages. 
If there be anything of sufficient worth for firail and 
sinful beings, like u$, to offer up to a Being, like 
God, of infinite perfection, and power, and mercy, 
you will find it in the Liturgy of our Church ; it con- 
tains all the interests of a Christian society, and 

2 D 2 
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everything for which any individual Christian ought 
to pray. Bring it not into contempt, therefore, by 
your scurrilous parodies of it. All the wise and de- 
vout unite in beseeching God to preserve it in use, and 
honour, and veneration for ever. Bring it not into 
contempt, therefore, lest they, whom you teach first 
to despise it, should in the end reject it altogether, as 
well as Christianity itself. You are shooting arrows 
against Heaven, which will one day return upon 
your own heads with tenfold vengeance. You are 
scattering firebrands amongst men, which will con- 
sume yourselves. It were better for you, I repeat 
the warning, it were better for you, if you had never 
been bom ; or that a millstone were hanged about 
your necks, and you were drowned in the depths of 
the sea ! ' " 

None of my auditory attempted to speak when I 
stopped here ; so I continued instantly. *^ This se- 
cond expostulation of yours, Mr. Barking, would 
rescue the prayer-book, I should hope, from profane 
ridicule and mockery, as your first might have done 
the Lord's Prayer. But perhaps you would have 
been somewhat more particular upon that part of the 
Liturgy which contains the ten commandments. Yoa 
would have reminded these scoffers of what I was 
mentioning to Mr. and Mrs. Turner, just at the mo- 
ment of your arrival ; with how much terrific pomp 
and majesty the delivery of the ten commandments 
was accompanied; that the Most Highest himself 
descended from Heaven upon the mountain, shrouded 
in clouds and thick darkness ; that lightnings flashed 
from amidst the clouds, and thunderings shook the 
mountain ; and that the whole host of Israel, sancti- 
fied for this solemn scene, and summoned by the blast 
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of the heavenly trumpet, came trembling, and bowed 
themselves to the earth in humble adoration and 
worship. Will ye dare, then, you might have said, 
will ye dare to point at these commandments with, 
the finger of scorn, which Grod wrote with his own 
finger, and which bear God's own stamp upon them 
in their very nature and reasonableness ? If you ac- 
knowledge that there are duties owing to him and 
your neighbour, where will you find them pronounced 
with more plainness, with greater brevity, with a 
more commanding divine authority ? What is it then 
that you would deride ? That there is one God ; ana 
that we must worship him only as he is ; and hal- 
low his holy name and Sabbaths ; is there any thing 
ridiculous in this ? And with respect to our neigh- 
bour, that we must abstain from violating his pro- 
perty, his reputation, and his life, and what is dearer 
to him than life itself, the wife of his bosom, the part- 
ner of his joys and sorrows ; is there anything so 
unreasonable in these things as to make tnem a fit 
subject for laughter ? " 

As I said this I fixed my eyes steadfastly upon Mr. 
Barking, and I saw that he was touched to the 
quick, and flinched from the lash which I gave him, 
and he knew not how to sit upon his chair ; so with- 
out a moment's pause, I thrust further home in this 
manner. ^' Nay," I exclaimed in a louder and more 
awful tone, " if there be any crimes which deserve 
the vengeance of hell-fire, do not adultery and mur- 
der deserve it ? And will you dare, impiously and 
madly, to jest upon God's prohibition of these 
crimes ? Thou shalt do no murder ; thou shalt not 
commit adultery ; saith the Almighty Lord, who is a 
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consuminff fire to destroy the transgressors. Will ye 
mock at tMs ?" 

Mr. Barking was unable to ^odure such an attack 
for a moment longer. Up he started in utter con*' 
fusion and terror, his conscience stinging him, as it 
diould seem, with scorpions ; and having snatched- 
his hat from the table with a wild gesture, and 
stammered out some incoherent, &lse excuse fbr his 
abrupt departure, he disappeared in an instant ; and 
as he is no further concerned in this dialogue, I will 
tell the remainder of his history before I finish the 
paragraph. It is terrible ; it is mercifuL A strd^e 
of palsy, blow after blow, smote him in the midst of 
his iniquities, first one side, next the other side, 
then the whole body at once. For three years God 
imprisoned him, in pain and agony, to the sick-bed ; 
but, happily for himself, he watered it with the team 
of penitence; sighs and groans were his constant 
companions ; but, I trust, they reached heaven. I 
visited him often ; often I administered the Sacra- 
ment to him, and afforded him all the consolations of 
our holy faitli ; and at length he died in hope. lis- 
ten, ye scoffers, and beware ! 

As soon as the door was shut, and I had recovered 
a little firom the agitation into which this striking 
scene had thrown me, I looked round towards the 
Turners, and observing the dismay which was {mc- 
tured on their countenances, I said calmly, but sor^ 
rowfuUy, " What now would that man give, if his 
own heart did not condemn him ? What would 
he give to be innocent as in his youth, when he 
reverenced the Lord's Prayer andj the Ten Com- 
mandments r' '^ The whole world, Sir, if he had it 
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to give I" exdamied Mr. Turner, with his hands lifted' 
up, and his face as pale as ashes, ^f It would be a 
rich exchange for Imn," I rejoined ; '^ but mark his 
history, and let it be a lesson to you both. His lusts 
and appetites, bursting their bounds, made him an 
adulterer ; his religion tormented him with the threat*^ 
of a future judgment, so he cast it off; he became 
an infidel, and renounced all allegiance to his Saviour 
and his God ; now he was ripe lor every enormity, 
so he became a Badical, it seems, and would dduge 
his country in blood. Behold ^at a combination 
of horrors in a single man ! Every bond, religious^ 
political, moral, is too weak to restrain him; he 
snaps them all asunder ; step by step he is advancing, 
in the high, broad way to everlasting ruin. Ah ! my. 
friends, you are approaching it too. Retrace your 
steps, therefore, I beseech you, whilst you may ; and» 
by God's help regain the narrow, but safe road, which 
will lead you to everlasting life and happiness." 

Here Mrs. Turner interposed, after a long silence, 
and said, '* Mr. Barking is a great sinner indeed,- 
Sir ; everybody knows that ; I hope you do not put 
ns in the same rank with Am." ^ I cannot but form- 
my opinion of all persons," I replied, ^' by Ihe com* 
pany which lliey keep. You are a great deal, both 
of you, with Mr. Barking ; and if you: were once 
ashamed of' being seen with him, and are now 
ashamed of hhn before me at least, yet you seem to* 
be linking yourselves closer and closer with him. 
What am I to think of tiiis? I know that you have 
not kept pace with him in wickedness ; you would 
not as yet unblushingly commit the same crimes ; 
but, as I have told you before, you have vices enougk 
to condemn you already, and you are doing your 
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best to acquire more, and you will not take the only 
measures which are likely to save you. Instead of 
your Bible, these wretched papers are your constant 
study ; these papers, which first cause you to laugh 
at your religion, and will afterwards root it out of 
your minds ; and Ihen you wOl be a match for Mr. 
Barking, and prepared to go all lengths with him. 
See these other papers too. After reading these, do 
you feel the same loyalty towards your king as be- 
fore ; the same hearty submission to the laws of 
your country ; the same contentment in your own 
station? Will you not soon thirst for blood like 
Mr. Barking ? Have you not already divided 
amongst yourselves, in your imagmation, the wealth 
of your richer neighbours, although they have shewn 
by their actions how willing they are to spend it upon 
you in your distresses ? If you go on to encourage 
and feed this atrocious spirit, I myself shall not be 
safe from your sacrilegious hands." 

I had spoken with an earnestness and vehemence 
of manner which overwhelmed them ; but, when I 
uttered the last sentence, they both rose at once from 
their seats with strong marks of abhorrence, the bus* 
band especially, and began disclaiming together such 
a monstrous act of ingratitude as they conceived me 
to have imputed to them. " No, no," I exclumed 
loudly, to drown both their voices, ** I do not 
charge you with such heinous things ; you mistake 
me ; you are not ripe for them yet ; but they who 
are, are your bosom friends ; you live and talk 
with them daily ; you have no detestation of the men 
tliemselves ; how long will you detest their opinions 
and principles ? Not long, I should fear, with the 
assistance of these papers," *' They shall do nobody 
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any further harm,*' cried Turner with warmth, whilst 
he grasped them fiercely, and cast a look at them 
which predicted their destruction. ** I will bum 
them all instantly,'' he added^ with an energy which 
was new to him, and was baring them off accord- 
ingly. " Stay, stay," interposed his wife in a hurry, 
and seizing him by one arm — *' What shall we say 
to the gentleman, if we bum his papers ? I have 
been expecting him for the last half hour. Let him 
take Ids own property away with him, and do what 
he likes with it. It will be sufficient to tell him to 
oome here no more." " No, no," he cried again, still 
retaining his energy, " that will never do. I have 
eaid it, and it shall be done ; but it would be better 
if it were done by the hangman.'' 

Upon this she loosed his arm, and he hastened 
with his bundle into the front room, where there was 
a fire, and threw it all at once, and without hesitation, 
into the grate ; and then he kept stirring the loose 
papers about with the poker, until the flames caught 
noid of them successively. Mrs. Turner and myself 
bad followed him, and we were now standing by. 
The conflagration, I must confess, pleased me well 
enough, and I did not scruple to applaud the act, by 
8a3ring, that if others would pursue tne same decisive 
measures, we should hear but little of such seditious 
and blasphemous publications. But, what is singu- 
larly astonishing, many well disposed persons, even 
parents and masters of families, were in the constant 
habit of admitting them into their houses, and suffer- 
kig anybody to read them ; and I remonber very 
well, that I was first stmck with the idea of the amaz-> 
kig mischief which they were calculated to produce, 
when I was told by a man of the most respectable rank 
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and character, far advanced in years, and very reli* 
giouB too, a man, in short, who never omitted the per- 
formance of any puhlic religious duty, that, upon read- 
ing the parody of the Litany, he could not refrain from 
laughter. It did not endanger his life, perhaps, as it. 
did Mr. Barldng's ; but that such a man could be so 
worked upon by these horrible impieties as even to 
smile at them was to me a. terrible proof that every- 
thing the most dear to us, and most sacred in itself, 
might perish under the shafts of ridicule, or, at least, 
receive a dangerous wound. 

The destruction of the papers was evidently by no 
means agreeable to Mrs. Turner, and she betrayed 
her uneasiness in a variety of ways, but chieflv by 
asking again and again, how she must excuse her- 
self to tide gentleman, who had lent ihesn to her. 
'^ Make no excuses at all," I said, ^' but tell him the 
truth. Tell him that Dr. Warton, the rector of the 
parish, condemned them as wicked and mischievous, 
and that your husband in consequence burnt them^ 
lest any other unwary eye might be contaminated by 
the sight of them." 

After this we were all silent for a moment or two> 
watching the fire, when a gentle rap at the door drew 
our attention that way, and Mrs. Turner, in a great 
trepidation, but in an under tone, reiterated the words, 
** Here he is ! here he is ! as sure as can be. This is 
the gentleman ! This is the gentleman ! Now vou 
may speak for yourself, Sir. I am glad that such a 
business is not left to me to explain to him." 

Meanwhile the gentleman had knocked a second 
time, and somewhat louder than before ; but Thomas 
was too busy, and Mairgaret too frightened and 
vexed to open the door for him. I believe ste 
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wislied 9716 to do it, as I had done for Mr. Barking;, 
but I was not so eager to encounter this stranger, of 
whose character and abilities I was quite ignorant ;. 
whom I supposed however to be some political de» 
magogue, too well versed in all the topics of irrita 
tion, and a plausible as well as a fluent declaimer ; so- 
ihaX the goodness of my cause might not be enough 
to put me upon a par with him. 

At length, tired with waiting, and probably hearings 
spme sounds within, he knocked a third time, and in-r 
stantly opened the door himself, which had a handle- 
on the outside ; and his eyes being attracted at once 
by &e blazing fire, lie espied the printed papers in? 
the act of being reduced to ashes, and Turner stirring 
them together witli a sort of savage glee. " Hey»- 
dey !" he exclaimed with a look and tone of surprise ; 
*' what are you about here ?" Then advancing rapidly 
to the fire-place, he exclaimed again, with still more 
astonishment, *' Why, some of those are my own 
papers ! Are you burning my papers ?" Upon sayings . 
this he looked round for an explanation ; and at last 
Mrs. Turner, pointing to me, informed him, with many 
hems and haws, that I was Dr. Warton, the rector, 
that I had been on the point of tearing them to pieces 
myself; and that her husband was now burning- 
them by my advice. 

During her speech, and from his first entrance I 
had an opportunity of observing him ; and the im-: 
mediate remark which I made to myself was, that his' 
person was extremely well known to me. I had 
seen him often apparently very busy in my parish, 
ffoing into and coming out of various houses. We 
had passed each other frequently in the streets and. 
roads, and had exchanged many a look of inquiry.. 
I had asked too of several persons who his might be ^s 
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but as I never asked of the very persons .whom he 
visited, and nobody else seemed to know anything 
about him, I remained in utter ignorance of the man 
himself, and of his occupations. Once or twice, 
when I crossed him, I stood still, and set myself to 
guess at his probable means of livelihood ; but I 
oould not arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. That 
he was not a tradesman, I was sure; because his 
whole air and manner, as well as his dress, were of a 
^tally different description, and I never saw hun 
witli a parcel under his arm. That he was not a 
gentleman, I felt equally sure; because the per- 
sons whom he visited were all of the lowest con- 
dition. The result of the present meeting threw no 
light upon the subject, as to his real rank in life ; 
and I never met him afterwards ; that he was an 
emissary from some root and branch reformers was 
evident. He seemed to be about forty ; he was very 
pale, but otherwise of a good countenance ; and he 
was tall of stature. 

Well ; Mrs. Turner having pointed me out to him, 
and his eye having now met mine, I said immediately, 
** Why, we are old friends, Sir ; you know my person 
without doubt as perfectly as / know yours ; but at 
length I know much more ; the mystery is solved ; 
you are one of those patriots, it seems, who travel 
about to enlighten the ignorant ; or, in other words, 
to teach cobblers and tinkers how to mend the state." 
" I had the advantage of you, Dr. Warton," he re- 
plied, a little nettled. '^ There was no mystery about 
you. I knew you well, before I met you here, by 
your black coat, and a thousand other indubitable 
marks, to be one of Ibose, who constantly oppose 
tlie march of intellect; who bow, and cringe, and 
lick the dust, before rich patrons, and titled placemen ; 
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who preach up passive submission and obedience to 
crowned tyrants ; who would chain down the- people 
in perpetual slavery, darkness, and superstition, that 
they may be content to toil and sweat for the privi- 
leged and pensioned few ; whilst we, the patriots, as 
you sarcastically call us, are lovers of our country, 
indeed, and would rouse our fellow-men to assert 
their own birthrights, and to seize upon the freedom 
and power which God and nature have given them. 
All men are bom equal, Sir ; the rich are but usurpers 
and oppressors ; equality of rights, and privileges, 
and property, will alone satisfy the people of this 
land, and make them happy. These are the doctrines 
which I preach ; doctrines of eternal truth and 
justice ; and if you had read my books instead of 
burning them, your bigotry might, perhaps, have 
been gradually expelled by a more liberal spirit." 

Tliis harangue was delivered with the full ac- 
companiments of oratorical force and action, and it 
seemed to produce a great effect upon Mrs. Turner. 
I watched her particularly, because it was now clear 
enough that she was much more corrupted than her 
husband ; and she owed her corruption chiefly, as I 
supposed, to the conversation of the man wno had 
just spoken, and to the pamphlets which he had per- 
suaded her to read. I think, too, tJiat she felt a little 
sort of malicious pleasure in hearing me, as she 
fancied, out-talked and put down. As for her hus- 
band, he appeared to understand very little about it, 
and to care still less. He would be loyal enough, so 
long as he could but get plenty of ale to muddle his 
head ; nor would he have any quarrel with Christi-* 
anity or parsons, if they would but overlook hia 
drunkenness 
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What was I nowto.do? Some reply was abso- 
hitdiy j»Qcessary ; but a leply in the same style of 
bold assertion, on the contrary side, would manifestly 
be usdiess. The bad passions of our naftire, yes, and 
some of the good ones too, would be all with Atm, 
and against nve. And what hope was there that suck 
a vague and indefinite declaimer would permit his 
-wings to be clipped, and himself to be pinned 
.down to make a simple answer to a simple question? 
This experiment, however, I determined to try; 
and, if possible, to bring about a discussion on some 
.point or other, with respect to which it was important 
to the Turners, in the present state of the country and 
of themselves, that they should not be misled. But 
whatever I did, it behoved me to take especial care, 
that my authority over them should not be forfeited, 
or impaired. 

As I had assailed this gentleman first, I had no 

right to be angry with him for attempting to turn the 

.tables upon me ; so I said with a smile, and with as 

much good humour and calnmess as I could muster 

together, " It is very true. Sir ; nobody, I believe, 

wUl ever mistake me for anything but what I am, a 

parson ; and it is true also, that I partake of the 

general character of all parsons, to be in favour of 

what is established. Our education, our studies, our 

habits, our employments, our profession, our reUgion, 

■all incline us towards peace and quiet ; and rather to 

.submit to many inconveniencies, of which we know 

.the extent and the burden, than to run the risk of 

.bringing upon ourselves still greater ones, which 

^efy all previous calculation^ by any violent attempt 

;to improve, as we may suppose, the institutions of the 

state. Without violences the changes, which yw 
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meditate can never be accomplished. There must 
be civil convulsions, wars, and shedding of b^pod^ in 
the field, and on the scaffold. How long tins may 
last ; how often it may be renewed ; in what it may 
' ultimately terminate, whether in abetter or in a worse 
condition of things, than that from which we set out ; 
are matters utterly inscrutable. We pause, therefore, 
with such a fearful uncertainty before us ; and as we 
know that this short life is but the preparation for an 
eternal one ; and that every individual is placed in 
such a situation here, be it what it may, as to enable 
him to provide effectually for that eternal one here- 
after ; in our judgment there is nothing else that 
deserves a momentNs thought You would urge men 

• to grasp at riches and power; but what if riches and 
power should plunge their possessors into sins, which 
in poverty and obscurity would not have been com- 
mitted ? fF'e dare not exhort men, therefore, to such 

• perilous experiments, but only to contentment as they 
are ; to patience, to resignation, to the performance 

. of every duty which their station makes possible and 
proper, and thereby to better hopes in a better world. 
These are my doctrines. Sir, and the doctrines of that 

- gospel, of which I am a humble minister ; but, I 
fear, they are new to you; or, at least, that your 
heart does not beat in unison with them. I will 
•come, therefore, if you please. Sir, to some of the 

• objects, which you propose to us, as so grand and 
noble, and as likely to produce such unexampled 
happiness, but which I myself consider to be mere 
phantoms of the imagination, or absolutely unattain- 
able. But we had better first go into the inner room, 
and sit down ; we shall talk more quietly and coolly 
than we may do, perchance, whilst we stand here." . 
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Tbis gentleinan, going about, as he did, a professed 
debater on political topics, could not well object to 
so reasonable a proposition ; and he was aware, no 
doubt, that, if he declined it, he would have the sa^ 
pearance of a vanquished man ; yet he did not seem 
to relish the thought by any means, and so he took 
out his watch, and started, and said, 'M am pressed 
for time ; it is a great pity that I should lose such an 
opportunity of attacking prejudice and bigotry in one 
of Its strongest holds ; but necessity has no law. 1 
must go." " Yes, Sir," I replied laughingly, as if I 
saw tmrough his pretence ; '' it is, perhaps, better that 
you should ; and it would be better still, if you never 
came again. The burning of your papers does not 
promise you much success in this quarter, and you 
may depend upon it. Sir," I said, assuming a grarer 
tone, " that, now I have discovered your practices, I 
shall be upon the alert to counteract them, and to 
expose your sophistries and fallacies. Besides, Sir, 
some of these papers of yours, in my opinion, are 
treasonable. It is well for you that they are burnt, 
and cannot appear against you. You may not be so 
fortunate another time. The hawkers of treason and 
blasphemy in my parish shall know that tliey are 
amenable to the laws of their country." 

" You may threaten, as you will," he answered 
with difficulty ; for he was choking with rage ; " you 
have the upper hand now ; but your reign,' I hope, 
will be short. Our turn will come next, and sooner 

perhaps than you imagine; and then and then 

. " he added at length, collecting all Ids fury, 

" destruction to the priests and hypocrites ! " In an 
instant he was gone ; and he banged the door after 
him with such violence, that the house shook again. 
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*' At last you see the cloven foot," I said calmly to 
Mr. and Mrs. Turner, who seemed to be lost in won- 
der at this abrupt termination of the debate; " he 
will trouble you no more, I am sure. But, lest you 
might think well of any of his schemes nevertheless, 
I will tell you what I was going to say to him, if he 
had stayed, and from one specimen you will judge 
of the rest." 

As it seemed that they were both of them desirous 
to hear me, I began thus. " One of the papers just 
burnt, as I suppose you know very well, recom- 
mended an equal division of the land amongst the 
people ; and this gentleman, if you remember, in- 
sinuated something of the same sort in the speech 
which he made to us ; so, I presume, that is one of 
his schemes for the general improvement." " Oh ! 
yes. Sir," said Mrs. Turner ; " he was always talking 
about it." " And what quantity of land did he pro- 
mise you?" I asked, — " One hundred acres, or how 
much?" "He named no particular quantity. Sir," 
she answered ; " but he made it appear,' that we should 
all have plenty." " Did he indeed?" I said. " Then 
he was either not honest, or not wise ; to speak more 
plainly, knavish, or foolish. Do you know, Thomas, 
now many acres there are in this parish?" '* No, 
Sir," he replied ; " I never heard." " I will tell you 
then," I said. *' There are 4000, more or less ; and 
the number of souls amounts to nearly 20,00p. Now 
let me see what sort of an arithmetician you are. 
Divide the land amongst them, and give me the re- 
sult." Hereupon he began reckoning with his head, 
and his fingers ; and in no long time he answered, 
*' Why, Sir, there must be five to every acre." " It 
is very true," I said ; " and what do you think of it ? 

VOL. III. 2 E 
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We commonly reckon &ve to a fionily ; so iheie wil} 
be one family to be fed, clothed, and lodged out of 
one acre." " That will never do. Sir,'* he replied ; 
<* it is quite laughable." " Yes," I said, ^^ and when 
the children grow up, and marry, and have fiunilies 
of their own, what will become of them all thai ? " 
*' Why, Sir," he answered jokingly, " they must cot 
the throats of some of them, or they must all starve 
together." ** Aye," interposed his wife ; ^ but other 
parishes have not so many people as this ; so diat 
there will be more land for each family than a single 
acre." " Yes," I said, " if those parishes are as 
large or larger ; but there axe many parishes much 
smaller than ours with a still greater populatioiL 
However, I will allow you five acres, if you like, ix 
each family. Will not things soon come into the 
same state ?" She did not understand this ; so I asked 
her, whether the gentleman had not boasted, that, 
under his system, there would be no more wars to 
desolate mankind ; and that we should see our child- 
ten, and children's children, like the stars of heaven, 
or the sand of tlie sea-shore, for multitude. ^^ But if 
this be so," I said, '* they must needs be straitaied 
for land in a ceitain time even with their five acres." 
** Yes, Sir," she replied ; '* but some families will 
not increase perhaps at all." " It is very likely," I 
said, *' and the consequ^ice will be this ; that the 
families* which do not increase, will be rich, and those 
which do, poor ; and thus your famous equality wiH 
be at an end immediately, and you will hiave riches 
and poverty again the same as now. 

Here a iittiie pause ensued, but soon she said, 
** However, Sir, it would be a pretty thing for us to 
have five acres to begin with in any cane, and our 
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children might take their chance." " Well," I re- 
plied, '^ at that rate this parish would he allotted to 
eight hundred families, or four thousand persons. 
What would become <^ the remaining sixteen thou- 
sand ? Must they leave their houses and their trades, 
and remove to their several allotments, in various 
parts of the kingdom; or what?" This questioa 
puzzled her ; but at length she proposed, that they 
should remain where -they were, and let their land 
to tenants, who might understand the management of 
it better than themsdves. "Very well," I said, 
^^ then suppose the rent, if you please, to be twenty 
shillings an acre, which will be the utmost, if you 
take aU the land of the kingdom into account, and 
each &mily will have five pounds a year, whilst they 
keep together ; but when the parents die, and the three 
children marry and separate, they will have thirtyi^ 
three shillings and four-pence a-piece ; thus, you 
see, the property will begin to dwindle, and it will go 
on dwindling tUl it comes to nothing." " That is 
true. Sir," she replied ; " but I shall have the benefit 
and the comfort of ihe five pounds a-year for my life ; 
which is not to be scorned." " You will," I said ; 
f' and so this, after all, is the whole extent of this 
wonderful scheme for the happiness of mankind, that 
a Uttle addition may be made to the poorer classes of 
the present generation, and in a few years all things 
will revert to their ancient state. But let ua now see 
how these five acres are to be obtained, that we may 
consider the justice and feasibility of the thing. Of 
course they must be taken from somebody ; must 
they not?" " Yes, Sir," she answered, " from some? 
body who has more than enough, and can afford to 
lose them." " Aye," I said, " but that is not all 

2 E 2 
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If this somebody had a thousand acres, and you took 
only five from him, although it would be unjust to do 
80, yet he might not suffer materially by the injury. 
But recollect there are other families besides yours 
have their allotments carved out of his estate ; so 
that if he does not lose it all, at the most lie will have 
no more than five acres left to himself. Is not this 
the plan? " She could not deny it. ** Well then," 
I said, "let this somebody be Mr. Durant. You 
Iknow he is very rich." 

When I mentioned Mr. Durant*s name she blushed, 
l>ut her husband raised his hands, and cried out with 
great feeling, that he had rather go to the poor- 
house, than touch a single acre of Mr. Durant's. 
This gentleman had subscribed a handsome sum to 
relieve them in their distress. " But this scheme," I 
said, " can never be carried into effect without dis- 
regarding many a good feeling, besides that of gra- 
titude. However, let that pass ; and tell me, if you 
recollect, what was the amount of the subscription in 
your favour." " Oh! I shall never forget it. Sir," 
exclaimed Turner ; " it was one hundred and twenty 
pounds. Such kind actions do not happen every day. 
It saved us from the parish. Sir." ** So tlien," I said, 
*' if you had been in possession of the ^\q acres 
you must have sold the whole, or a part of them, 
because the rent, being but five pounds, would not 
have been sufficient for your difficulties, and to have 
kept you from the parish ; and upon that supposition 
there would have been no Mr. Durants to help you ; 
they are all levelled with the meanest of you, and 
noble deeds of generosity and charity are at an end, 
so long, at least, as the system lasts. But you see 
by your own case that it would not last long. The 
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afflictions of Providence would have wrested your 
acres from you, and others would have gained them. 
In short, do what you will, God, you may depend 
upon it, will have both poor and rich to the end of 
the world. Have you considered all these things ? '* 
Mrs. Turner was silent, but her husband confessed 
at once that they had not considered them at all, and 
that he now saw clearly that the plan would not do.. 
" I suspect. Turner," I said, " that the plan was . 
merely this: that property should change hand^;,; 
that the rich should be driven from their estates, and 
reduced to poverty and daily labour, or even put to 
death, if they resisted, which it is most likely that they 
would ; and that the poorer classes should get what 
they could in the general scramble. Not that all thQ 
poor would get something if the rich were destroyed,^ 
but only the cimning, the bold, and the wicked.. 
When agnation is turned topsy-turvy, as it were,.- 
some few of that description succeed perhaps in get- 
ting money, estates, and power, but the great mass- 
of the people remain in the same poverty as before^ 
The demagogues tell them, indeed, Uke your friend, 
who has just left us in such a hurry, that they will all 
get something by the change ; but, supposing the 
rich men to be killed, who will divide meir lands 
amongst the poor ? Who will make out lists, and 
settle which of the poor are to have shares ? Who 
will determine which of the poor are to have shares 
•in their own parishes, and which elsewhere ? Who 
will work the lands, till all arrangements are made ? 
Which of the poor themselves will wait patiently at 
home, and go on labouring as they do now, if they 
know that they are to have lands when the division 
takes place ? Who will furnish the new possessors 
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with capital to woik these lands ? You know they 
must all have horses, carts, ploughs, harrows, haxns, 
stahles, and a hundred things hesides. Do you not 
see, then, that a general division to accommodate all 
is absolutely impossible ; and, as I said before, tbak 
only the cunning, the bold, and the wicked are likely 
to get anything, and that they must wade to it through 
blood?" 

Mrs. Turner was still silent, but her husband again, 
and in stronger terms than before, declared his opi- 
nion, that the equalizing of property was quite out of 
all question ; " And I believe now. Sir," he added, 
^* that it is only the pretence of a few discontented 
and ruined men, to get cur assistance to ovotora 
everything, that they may have some pickings out of 
the wreck for themselves. They have no love for us, 
Sir, I dare say; their love is for their own bellies. 
You have opened my eyes. Sir ; and I thank you for it 
I will have nothing to do with any such schemes ever 
again." " You are in the right, Turner," I said; 
*' and it is worth considering, if property were to 
change hands universally, how bad a thing it would 
be, in almost an infinite number of cases, for the 
welfare of the country itself. Is it not one of ^ 
greatest objects that the land should be as {Mroductive 
as possible ? " He assented. *' And what sort of 
people," I asked, '* are most likely to maiuige it so 
as to raise the largest crops ? The idle, the spend- 
thrifts, the drunkards, the gamesters ; or the indus- 
trious, the frugal, the sober, the shunners of cards 
and dice ? " His conscience seemed to prick him 
a little, whilst he ccmfessed, that the latter wece 
most likely to be the best farmers. "Then y«i 
think," I said, " that it would not be advkabfe 
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^r the country to exchange these for the others ? *' 
He granted that it would not. ^' Do you know Mr. 
Markham of this parish?" I asked. ''Oh! yes. 
Sir," he answered ; " I know him very well ; he em- 
ploys me sometimes." ** Did you ever hear," I 
asked again, ^' of his being in the habit of intoxicat- 
ing himself at the alehouses, or of his drinking or 
gaming at home ? " " Never, Sir," he replied ; and 
it was evident by his tone, that he tacitly contrasted 
Mr. Markham's conduct with his own. *' Well," I 
said, '' and ia he not always to be seen in his pew at 
church on a Sunday ? " "I have heard," he an- 
swered, '^ that he never misses, and when I have 
be^i there I have seen him myself." " Tell me now 
then," I said, '^ what you know or have heard of his 
industry." " Why, Sir," he replied, " all the parish 
knows that there is nobody like him in that respect, 
and his sons are taking after him." '^ Then, I sup- 
pose, he is become rich?" I said. " Why, yes. Sir,'* 
he answered, ^' he is indeed. At first he laid out aJl 
his savings in bringing his farm into the most excel- 
lent order ; and the other day he bought a part of it» 
as much as fifty acres, I believe, to be his own free^ 
hold for ever." " For ever. Turner," I said. *' Yes, 
indeed, if your wise and sober statesmen at the Bull 
will see fit that it ^ould be so. But, without doubt, 
Mr. Barking and the rest of them deserve to have the 
land more than Mr. Markham, and would make bet- 
ter occupants ; and it is shameful that he should keep 
it from them." " Ah 1 bir," replied Turner, appa- 
rently stung to the quick, " you are making game of 
nSe, Sir." " WeU then," I said, " with aU that self- 
love wliich is natural to every man, you would not 
^hink it just in itself, Turner, or profitable to the 
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country, that five acres should be taken from Mr. 
Markham, and given to you. He has obtained them 
by the sweat of his brow, by his superior agricultural 
skill, and by constant frugality, and by the exercise of 
the same virtues and qusdities he vnll manage them 
most advantageously for the public interest. What 
claim have you, my good Turner, upon any of Mr. 
Markham's acres, or, to say the truth, upon any other 
man's?" 

He was conscience-smitten, and made no attempt 
to reply to this : nor did his wife venture to inter- 
pose ; so I continued. *' Well, Turner ; and suppose 
that you yourself had acquired a little estate by hard 
labour and parsimony ; should you not think it cruel 
to have it taken away from your children, or grand- 
children?" "To be sure I should. Sir," he replied 
eagerly enough. " Or, if the estate had been given 
to you," I said, " as a reward for your services to the 
public, like that which was given to Lord Nelson ; 
would you not reckon it a great injustice, if it did 
not remain safe and secure to your most distant pos- 
terity ? " "I should indeed, Sir," he answered with 
equal eagerness. " And besides this," I said, 
" would it not discourage all industry, sobriety, and 
frugality ; virtues which are so useful to the country ; 
if it were uncertain, whether what was gained by them 
would be enjoyed by the descendants of those who 
practised them ; and, in short, whether their descend- 
ants might not be ousted by some drunken gambler, 
or by any other person of equally despicable charac- 
ter?" 

" Ah ! Sir," cried Turner, very much troubled, 
and applying everything to himself, ** I hope you 
will say no more about it ; I am quite convinced, 
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Sir ; and I will never be so wicked as to touch the 
property of another. Some rich men may make a 
bad use of their riches, for what I know; but, I dare 
Bay, their fathers or grandfathers got them honestly ; 
and God knows whether I should use them better." 
** But might not a part be taken away. Sir," inter- 
posed Mrs. Turner, " from those who have too 
much, and given to those who have nothing ? " " No, 
no, no ! " exclaimed her husband, interrupting her. 
•'Who shall decide what is too much ? Who shall 
settle to which of the poor a gift of land shall be 
made ? Suppose the king and the parliament to do 
this, and to appoint commissioners to rob people of 
their estates ; would it not cause a general rebellion? 
No, no, no, wife ; we must even be contented as we 
are." " Yes," I said, " so it is. It is clear enough, 
from the short consideration which we have given to 
the subject, that all such schemes must be unjust to 
a great number of persons ; that they are most likely 
to be unprofitable to the public, and may not be 
profitable to a single individual; but, what deter- 
mines the question is, that they are not feasible ; or, 
if you could imagine them carried into effect by vio- 
lence and force of arms, they would not last ; God 
and nature, the passions, the talents, and the habits 
of different men, would soon overthrow them. As- 
sure yourselves, therefore, . that there cannot be a 
worse enemy to the poor, than one, who recommends 
to them anytliing else but industry, and sobriety, and 
frugality, and patience." 

In this sentiment they both acquiesced, the hus- 
band by conviction of its truth, the wife by compul- 
sion^ because she was conscious that she could not 
overturn it. If he had been a sober man himself, 
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the husband would haye acquieaeed ecndiaily ; as it 
was, however, the shnple convid^n, I hop^ mig^ 
have a sahitary effect upon his conducts So far» I 
helieve, both of them were improYed by the conyer- 
sation and events of the a£kenio<»i, that they never 
again admitted into their house any notorious work 
of sedition, or blasphemy. The flight of the pc^itical 
emksary wilii such a flimsy excuse ; and, s^ more, 
the flight and guilty perturbation of Mr. Barkmg^ 
made an impression not easily to be eEaaed. But I 
went away without being able to ascertain the predae 
effect which had been produced as to the great rdli« 
grious points at bsne between us. It waa now too 
late, and I was also too much fatigued to talk any 
longer, or to attempt to bring^ matters to some wan 
decisive conclusion. They cannot be infidels, I 
thought with myself, whether they will walk in the 
ordinances of the Lord, or not. So I wished them 
a good evening, only requesting that they would 
seriously reflect upon all which had passed. 



^ b.—The Same, 

After so r^narkable a coincidence of circmnstances 
as I have described in the last pages, nothing oc- 
curred for a long period, which was comparatively of 
any interest at all. I had carried them safely, in the 
manner above-mentioned, through the great and ex- 
traordinary temptations of the times, by which they 
had been assailed, and which so unfortunately olh 
structed my endeavours to do them good ; and at 
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first they were regular in th^ attendance at churchi 
when these temptatbns had eeased ; but, by degrees, 
they became lukewarm about it, and at last they 
ab»3doned it altogether. The Sacrament they never 
once received there. How far I nuiy myself be 
blsoneable for this result, muiBt be lefk to the searcher 
of all hearts. It seems probable, certainly, as Mrs. 
Turner formerly told me with respect to her husband, 
that if I could have been constantly with them^ 
and God had blessed my endeavours, I might have 
moulded them according to my will. But in so large 
a parish this was impossible ; nor could I always 
meet with them, as formerly during Turner's sick- 
ness, when I had leisure and inclination to visit them. 
They were now fully engaged in the business of theii 
worldly callings, and I saw them more often on the 
roads than at tiieir home, and could only give a word 
or two of adnK>nition as I passed them. But, to con- 
fess the truth, I was somewhat wearied with striving 
against their various tendencies to apostatise from 
the good resolutions which I had prevailed upon 
them once and again to make ; and I was mortified 
at the same time, that I could never prevail upon 
them to adopt a practice, which alone appeared to 
9»e to be calculated to cure the inveterate d&eases of 
their moral and religious state. I had taken great 
pains with this particular view, but without success. 
Scripture tells us never to be weary with well-doings 
whether successful or not; but, alas! I became 
weary and faint in my mind, and relaxed my efforts ; 
and at length I left my patients to themselves, ex- 
changing Uttie more with them than the common 
salutations, which they received with downcast looks. 
And good reason had they to do so. They were 
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consciouB that they were too like the fig-tree, which 
disappointed by its barrenness all the cares and toils 
of Uie husbandman; and they seemed to fear the 
same terrific sentence, ' Cut it down ; why cumbereth 
it the ground ? ' 

Thus things went on in this unsatisfactory manner, 
till, after a considerable interval, I began to observe 
the thickening symptoms of an impending calamity, 
and a greater uneasiness in both of them, when any 
accident threw them in my way. Sickness, at tbe 
least, was manifestly approaching them both with 
hasty strides and threatening appearances ; and it 
brought to their recollection, no doubt with pain and 
anguish, the salutary advice which had been so often 
given by me, and disregarded by themselves. But I 
mention this as a consolation to the clergy, when 
ihey fear, that all their labours have been entirely 
thrown away by the relapse of their patients. This is 
probably never the case ; the sting generally remains, 
although for a time not observed by those who have 
fixed it ; and, should sickness or any other adversity 
bring the parties into fresh contact with each other, 
then the benefits of their former intercourse will be 
immediately perceived, and the facilities which it 
gives for making greater advances in the present 
emergency. 

• So it was in the case of Mr. and Mrs. Turner. 
To me, however, they made no application for spi- 
ritual help ; remorse and shame, it seems, prevented 
them ; and they dreaded my reproaches worse than 
the diseases under which they laboured. But they 
wanted the comforts of religion, and reconciliation to 
their offended God at any rate ; so they sent for my 
curate. Thomas had given up the Bull ; but he had 
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found another alehouse nearer at hand, not bo disre- 
putable as the Bull, nor frequented by men of such 
dangerous principles : where, however, it was equally 
possible for him to indulge his former habits of dnmk* 
enness. To these he had by little and little returned ; 
his pale countenance marked the gradual decay of 
his health in consequence ; and, in fact, the old dis- 
order was now revived, and raging with violence, 
had confined him to his bed. Margaret, meanwhile-^ 
whether her constitution was now no longer stout 
enough to endure the usual fatigue and exposure to 
the night air and cold ; or whether she drank more 
gin than before to support her failing strength, was 
breaking apace, compelled to relinquish the markets, 
«nd herself laid up in the same sick-chamber with 
her husband. In this situation my curate visited 
them, having been previously informed by me of all 
the remarkable features of the case. 

But, to be short — He found them both humble 
and penitent ; he administered the Sacrament to them 
at their own desire ; they recovered ; that is, not to 
their former vigorous health, but to the power of 
pursuing their business, although with diminished 
activity, and with constitutions manifestly broken; 
they came again to church ; and thus, once more, 
as there was no extraordinary difficulties now to be 
encountered and to intercept their course, there was 
a fairer prospect than ever that they might fulfil all 
my wishes. I marked their conduct, therefore, with 
an attentive eye ; I spoke kindly to them, whenever 
I met them; I encouraged and exhorted them to 
persevere ; but still they did not ratify their vows at 
the altar of their Lord and Saviour ; this last impor- 
tant step was still to be taken, and, if intended, w«^ 
still unaccountably delayed. 
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One afternoon, passing by tlieir door at an hoar 
when their work was generally at an end, I saw them 
both within ; and thmking that I might wait, per* 
haps, for a long time before another so fiityooiaMe 
opportunity ^resented itself, I went in ; and a duur 
bemg offered me, I sat down at once. The shyness 
aaid uneadbess which this vkit might have beea 
^ely to create in them, was partly done away by my 
having c^len already spoken to fhem on the roads; 
and I endeavoured to expel what remained, by be^ 
ginning my conversation with them in the following 
manner. They were standing to do me honour ; so 
I said courteously, '*Sit down, my good friends; 
and, if you are at leisnre, we will nave a litUe ta& 
together, as we used to have foimeriy ; but not a 
word must be uttered about former tJmigs. They 
are past and gone ; yfe should lose lime in rev^tisg 
to them ; and our chief concern is with the present 
drcumstances. I bear no ill-will towards you what- 
ever, and I am very desirous to help you if I ca& 
Sit down, I beg of you." 

At first they hesitated to take their seats ; but, at 
length encouraged by my apparent kindness, and 
especially by my offer to \my all ancient griev- 
ances in oblivion, they sat down, and thanked me 
wilh much seeming cordiality ; still, however, there 
was a cloud upon thdbr brows ; a sort of mijdeasant 
apprehension as to the subjects which I might he 
about to discuss with ^em. I was determined, 
therefore, to let them know the worst at once, and 
I said, *< My main business with you, good people, 
is to ask you whether you do not mt^id to take the 
Sacrament in the church at the next celebratioB of 
It." The husband was nient, and I ooacluded diat 
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the difficulty was still with the wife. This woman 
perplexes me, I thought with myselfl Is it an ex- 
traordinary awe and rever^ice for the Saorameat 
which keeps her from it; or slight and contempt 
of it ; or carelessness and indifference ? She would 
have persuaded me, if she could, that the first was 
her reason; for being aware that it was necessaiy 
for her to say something, she asked me, with muck 
apparent humility and earnestness, whether I did not 
think, that a due reverence and awe of the thing 
might, unhappily, be diminished by a too frequent 
repetition of it " Mrs. Turner," I answered, "you 
assume a fact not proved, that there may be a too 
frequent repetition of the Sacrament There may be 
a frequent repetition of the Sacrament, undoubtedly ; 
but that there may be a too frequent one, is not so 
clear ; or, perhaps, if rightly considered, is scarcely 
possible. Tell me, however, virhat you would think 
a too frequent repetition of it. Would you think 
BO of takmg it monthly, and on the great festivals 
besides?" ''That, I believe. Sir," she replied, 
** would be as often as it is possible to take the 
Sacrament in this parish." "It is true," I said; 
*' but formerly it used to be administered every Sun* 
day here in England ; and in other countdes, in the 
primitive times, it was administered every day ; and 
what is more, we have good reason to conclude from 
Scripture that during the lives of the apostles every 
Chrutian partook of it Indeed, for many ages afrer 
the apostles there was such a strong disposition in all 
Christians to partake of it, that they thought it im- 
possible to do so too often. Their reverence, and 
piety, and gratitude, induced them to think, or rather 
to be quite certain, that they could not too often 
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renew the memorial of their blessed Lord, and of 
his sufferings and death for them ; that they could 
not too often praise and extol him, as well as hia 
heavenly Father, for the wonderful dispensation of 
mercy by the Gospel ; that they could not too often 
repeat their vows of abiding by the Christian co- 
venant, and of amending their lives ; that they could 
not too often be pardoned for their sins, or receive 
fresh accessions of grace from the Holy Spirit; in 
short, that they could not too often enter into a com- 
munion of Christ's body and blood, without feeding 
upon which there would be no spiritual life in them. 
Tnese were their sentiments, Mrs. Turner ; and I 
do not imagine, that, whilst these sentiments ani- 
mated the breasts of Christians, a due reverence and 
awe of the Sacrament was ever weakened or de- 
stroyed by the frequency of celebrating it But what 
has all this to do with you and your husband, Mrs. 
Turner ? You have never received this holy Sacra- 
ment but twice in your whole life, and both tunes 
privately ; you have never once received it publicly, 
and in the proper place. You have not received it, 
therefore, either frequently, or too frequently ; and I 
should suppose that, if you considered the matter at 
all, you would hardly alSirm, that the receiving it once 
in church, after receiving it twice at home, will ex- 
pose you to the danger of undervaluing it. At least 
it would be better for you to try the experiment of 
receiving it once publicly, and then to consider the 
effect of it. Indeed I fear that if you were to search 
your own heart as God searches it, you would find 
lurking there a very different reason for your reluct- 
ance to take the Sacrament in the church, than that 
which you have just insinuated to me. I suspect 
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very strongly that there is something or other in 
your affairs at variance with Grod's commands, which 
you cannot bring yourself to abandon, and which, 
therefore, be assured, whether you take the Sacra- 
ment or not, will be the cause of your eternal ruin. 
When you took the Sacrament on your sick-bed, you 
probably thought that you might never recover ; and 
so it was then very easy for you to renounce all ini- 
quity. But now you are come back to life, and the 
business of life, you are come back also, I fear, to 
all your ancient habits. These I wish you to break 
through, whilst you are in health ; and not merely to 
^renounce them when you are sick and likely to die ; 
and I recommend to you the constant habit of re- 
ceiving the Sacrament at the altar, not in the pre- 
sence of God only, but of your fellow- creatures also, 
as the most probable means of inducing you to re- 
new your good resolutions ; to bind yourself to the 
performance of them ; to obtain sulSicient strength to 
do so ; and thus, in the end, to save your soul. Ah! 
my poor Mrs. Turner," I continued mournfully, " it 
is but a mockery of God, and your Saviour, to fly to 
them when you are dying ; to neglect them when 
they have heard your prayers, and restored your 
health. If sickness and the fear of death overtake 
you again, which must be the case, unless you are 
suddenly cut off at a single blow, will you fly to 
them again, and call for the heavenly food, and ex- 
pect it to nourish your soul, and fit it for the hea- 
venly dwelling ? Will it be your passport thither, 
when thus taken, do you think ? " 

Here I stopped. I would have said much more, 
if the state of my two hearers had not rendered it 
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apparently lumecessary. That I was correct in my 
conjectures was but too evident Mrs. Turner bore 
witness by her tears, which flowed profiisely. Her 
husband, indeed, shed noi^ although he was prone 
to tears; but a deep dejection and despondency 
seemed to have taken possessicHi of the whole man, 
and he hung down his head, as one that had no 
power to speak, and did not dare to think. My 
compassion was moved towards them ; bi^, as St 
Paul says iso the Corinthians, I did not repent that I 
had made them sorry. The passage, beautiful as it 
is, flashed across my mind, and suggested to me the 
sentence, which I now pronounced, as I rose and 
left them. " If this sorrow of yours, my good 
friends, should lead you to a thorough repentance 
and change of life, I shall rejoice that I have made 
you sorry. For then you will have received no 
damage by me. Such a sorrow is a godly sorrow, 
and worketh salvation. God grant that your sor- 
row may be of this sort, and not the sorrow of the 
world, which worketh death, both temporal and 
eternal ! " 

Thus ended my communications with the Turners. 
After this I neither spoke to them nor saw them, I 
think, again. "JVo or three times, when I passed 
their house, I had noticed that the windows were 
closed ; but I made no further observation upon the 
circumstance than that it prevented me from visiting 
them. At length it struck me that they were gone ; 
and, on enquiry, I found that such was the fact; but 
whither, or for what purpose, was never satisfactorily 
explained to me by any one. Tliey had relations in 
a distant town, and might possibly be removed there> 
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the reasons of their removal nobody pretended to 
understand; but I fancied to myself that I knew 
some of them, and the reader, perhaps, will enter- 
tain the same fancy. At all events the reader, as 
well as myself, will have no difl&culty in foreseeing, 
and will foresee with pain, their probable career in 
their new settlement. But we commit them to a 
merciful God. 
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